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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Correspondence is committed to 
the Press in order that the Public at large, and 
his own Diocese in particular, may be correctly 
informed both as to the actual situation of the 
present Bishop, and his prospects, when compared 
with those of his predecessors. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 



5, Whitehall Place, 
2nd Dec. 1836. 

My Lord^ 

I am directed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England to communicate to your Lord- 
ship the result of their deliberations respecting 
the Bishoprick of Ely. 

The Commissioners having carefully examined 
the returns for the seven years ending with 1835^ 
and all the other information before them, respect- 
ing the property and revenues of the See ; and 
having made all reasonable deductions from what 
appears to be the gross average amount of the 
income, have felt it to be their duty to prepare a 
scheme, recommending to his Majesty in Council, 
that, in order to leave to your Lordship the aver- 
age annual income of j£5500, the fixed annual 



sum to be paid to them by your Lordship, for the 
purposes of this Act, shall be <£4000 (Four thou- 
sand pounds) ; and also that the estate of St. 
Peter's, St. Alban's, shall be transferred to them 
for the like purposes. 

I have the honour confidentially to enclose to 
your Lordship a draft of the scheme to which I 
have referred, comprising also the proposed terri- 
torial changes in the diocese ; and I shall be much 
obliged by your Lordship's communicating to me, 
at your earliest convenience, any suggestions which 
may occur to you, as to matters of detail. 
I have the honor to be. 

Your Lordship's 

Obedient faithful servant, 
C. K. MURRAY, 

Secretary. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely. 



DRAFT SIXTH SCHEME. 



NORWICH, ELY, AND LINCOLN. 



TO THE king's MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 



We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land, appointed and incorporated by an Act of 



Parliament passed in this present year of your 
Majesty's reign, intituled "An Act for carrying 
into effect the Reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the state of the Established 
Church in England and Wales, with reference to 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Pa- 
tronage/' have in pursuance thereof prepared, and 
now humbly lay before your Majesty in Council, 
the following scheme for carrying into eflfect part 
of the recommendations in the said Act contained, 
relating to the Bishopricks. of Norwich, Ely, and 
Lincoln. 

We humbly recomn^end and propose, with the 
consent of the Right Reyerend Henry Bishop of 
Norwich and John Bishopof Lincoln, in testimony 
whereof they have respectively signed and sealed 
this scheme, that the whole archdeaconry and 
county of Bedford, and so much of the archdea- 
conry of Huntingdon as is included in and co- 
extensive with the county of Huntingdon, now 
forming part of the diocese of Lincoln, and the 
archdeaconry of Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk 
. and diocese of Norwich, excepting the deaneries 
of Hartismere and Stow, shall be detached and 
dissevered from the said dioceses of Lincoln and 
Norwich respectively, and shall be and become 
permanently annexed and united to, and included 
in and form part of the diocese of Ely ; and that 
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the said archdeaconry of Bedford and such parts 
as aforesaid of the said archdeaconries of Hunting- 
don and Sudbury, and all parishes and places, 
churches, and chapels, within their limits respect- 
ively, and the present and every future Archdeacon 
of Bedford and Sudbury respectively ; and the 
present and every future Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, as to such part as aforesaid of his said arch- 
deaconry ; and all rural deans, and the whole 
clergy, and others, your Majesty's subjects within 
the said archdeaconry of Bedford, and within such 
parts as aforesaid of the said archdeaconries of 
Huntingdon and Sudbury, shall be exempted and 
relieved from all jurisdiction, authority, and con- 
trol of the present and all future Bishops of Lincoln 
and Norwich respectively, and shall be under and 
subject to the jurisdiction, authority, and control 
of the Right Reverend Joseph, now Bishop of Ely, 
and of his successors. Bishops of Ely for ever. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the right of appointing the Archdeacons of Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Sudbury, shall be vested in the 
said Bishop of Ely and his successors Bishops of 
Ely for ever. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the deanery of Camps in the said diocese of Ely, 
and in the archdeaconry of Ely, shall be detached 
and dissevered from the said archdeaconry, and 
shall be included in and form part of the said 
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archdeaconry of Sudbury; and that the rural 
dean and the whole clergy of the said deanery 
shall be exempted and relieved from the juris- 
diction of the present and every future Archdeacon 
of Ely^ and be under and subject to the juris- 
diction of the Archdeacon of Sudbury for the 
time being. 

And we fiirther recommend and propose, that 
the said deaneries of Hartismere and Stow shall be 
detached and dissevered from the said archdea- 
conry of Sudbury, and shall be included in and 
form part of the archdeaconry of Suffolk in the 
said diocese of Norwich ; and that the rural deans 
and the whole clergy within the same deaneries 
shall be exempted and relieved from the jurisdic- 
tion of the present, and every future Archdeacon 
of Sudbury, and shall be under and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Archdeacon of Suffolk for the 
time being. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the (describe the estate to be transferred) now be- 
longing to and forming part of the property and 
possessions of the said Bishop of Ely, and of the 
See of Ely, shall, by such order as your Majesty in 
Council may be graciously pleased to issue for 
ratifying this scheme, be transferred and conveyed 
from the said Bishop of Ely and his successors in 
the said See of Ely to us, for the purposes of the 
said act. 
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And we further recommeod and propose, that 
for the like purposes, and so as to leave to the 
Bishop of Ely for the time being an average annual 
income of five thousand five hundred pounds, 
after such transfer and conveyance as aforesaid, 
the said Joseph, now Bishop of Ely, and his suc- 
cessors Bishops of Ely for the time being, shall pay 
or cause to be paid to our credit, into the Bank of 
England to an account to be intituled ^' Account 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,*' 
by half-yearly payments on or before the first day 
of February and the first day of August in every 
year, the fixed annual sum of .£4000 ; and that 
the first of such payments shall become due on 
the first day of February, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven ; and that 
whenever a vacancy of the See of Ely shall happen 
on any other day than the first of February or first 
of August, the then next half-yearly payment shall 
be apportioned between the bishop making the 
vacancy or his representatives, and the bishop 
succeeding to the See, according to the time 
which shall have elapsed from the first day of 
February or August preceding (as the case may 
be) to the day of the vacancy inclusive, and such 
proportions shall be paid by the respective parties 
accordingly ; and that the said bishop and bishops 
respectively, or their representatives, shall, upon 
producing or transmitting to us a sufficient certi- 
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ficate of such respective payments having been 
made, receive from us a valid discharge for the 
same respectively. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
three fifth parts only of the sum heretofore paid 
by Bishops of Ely respectively, on account of First 
Fruits, shall be paid by the said Joseph, Bishop of 
Ely ; and that the remaining two fifth parts 
thereof shall be paid by us, out of the moneys so 
to be paid to our credit and account, as aforesaid. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the fees and stipends granted out of the revenues 
of the said See of Ely, by the last or any preceding 
Bishop of Ely, to any secular officer of the Isle of 
Ely, who held his office by patent for life, at the 
time of the passing of an act of parliament in the 
present year of your Majesty's reign, intituled 
An Act for extinguishing the secular jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely^ in 
certain liberties in the counties of York^ Nottingham, 
and Cambridge, shall henceforward, during the life 
of such officer, whether his said office shall have 
been abolished by the said Act or not, be paid 
out of that portion of the revenues of the said see 
of Ely, which shall be so as aforesaid paid to our 
credit and account. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent us from 
recommending and proposing other measures 
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relating to the said Bishopricks of Norwich^ Ely, 
and Lincoln respectively, in conformity to the 
provisions of the said act. 

All which we humbly recommend and propose 
to your Majesty in Council. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
common seal this day of December, 

in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six. 

(C. S.) 



Ely, 3d Dec. 1836. 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of yesterday, I have 
to state, that, not having the documents before 
me which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
had, I cannot pretend to judge of the reasonable- 
ness of the plan which they appear disposed to 
adopt. But of the actual present state of the 
property of the See of Ely I am a judge ; and, 
therefore, I am persuaded that it would be ruinous 
to me to accede to a fixed payment of JS4000 per 
annum, the first half yearly payment of which is 
to be considered due on the 1st of February next. 
At present I have not received any thing from 
the See of Ely ; and I am now living on money 
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borrowed from my banker ; and, if all the pay- 
ments due to me, as Bishop of Ely, up to Christmas 
next were made, I believe the sum would not 
amount to £1000. If, therefore, I took upon 
myself the payment of <£2000 in February next, I 
must continue to borrow money from my banker 
to live upon, and an additional <£1000 to make 
the first payment to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. This I never will consent to. Not that 
I mean to oppose the order of the King in Council 
when made, however much I disapprove of this 
method of legislation ; all I mean to say is, that 
the property of the See must be answerable for 
this payment, and not myself personally. 

In the supplementary statements in the report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission dated 16th June, 
1835, the late Bishop's receiver has given it as his 
opinion, that the annual income of the See of Ely 
will not average more than JS8000 ; and in making 
this statement he has not taken into his considera- 
tion the effect of the concurrent leases granted to 
the family of the late Bishop. Whereas if the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners mean the Bishop of 
Ely to have JS5500, and to make a fixed yearly 
payment of JS4000 in half-yearly payments, they 
must estimate the average income of the See at 
<£9500 per annum, a sum which I am confident it 
would be ruinous to guarantee, even with the 
property at St. Alban's. 
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I have always been of opinion, that the lowest 
state to which the Clergy of the Established 
Church can be reduced, is that of becoming 
stipendiaries either of the State, or of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and yet I feel myself re- 
duced to this degraded state, having now no alter- 
native, but that of requesting the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to pay me in half-yearly payments 
JB5500 per annum, and to take upon themselves 
the whole management of the Property of the 
See. 

As I was prepared, if my opinion had been asked 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to have re- 
commended the Horfield property, in the diocese 
of Bristol, to be assigned over to the Commissioners 
for the purposes of building a palace for the Bishop 
and for other purposes of the Act, before a new 
Bishop was appointed; so I cannot have any 
objection to the St. Alban's property of the See of 
Ely, which is nearly similarly circumstanced, as to 
the age of the single life remaining and tenure of 
lease, with that of Horfield, being so transferred ; 
it being my opinion that neither of these leases 
should be renewed for lives \ and that the fines for 
the full terms of twenty-one years should be at the 
disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commission for ge- 
neral purposes. 

^ This was written upon the supposition of the extinction of 
the single life and the property falling into the Bishop's hands ; 
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Whitehall Place, 
2d Jan. 1887. 

My Lord, 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
having taken into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances connected with the property of the 
See of Ely, adverted to in your Lordship's letter 
of the 3d December, 1836, desire me to mention 
the following arrangement, which they propose to 
adopt, as the alternative of that which was com- 
municated in my letter of the 2nd of the same 
month. 

The Commissioners propose to select from the 
estates belonging to the See, and held upon leases 
for lives and years, all such as appear to be mixed 
up with considerations which may render them a 
more than usually doubtful source of income 
during your Lordship's incumbency. 

These estates they propose should be transfer- 
red to themselves, for the purposes of the Act 
under which they are appointed ; and their aver- 
age value arising from fines, and j:heir certain in- 
come in reserved rents being deducted from the 

See Bishop's Letter 18th Feb. It was not intended to affect 
this question, whether two lives should be added to the one in 
being, if the lessee could show sufficient cause why his lease 
should be renewed in the usual way, and allege good reasons 
why it had not been filled up with fresh lives when the former 
fell. 
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computed average income of the See^ yom* Lord- 
ship's money payment would abate in proportion. 
Upon a separate paper I have given your Lord- 
ship a memorandum of what appears to the Com- 
missioners to be the state of the calculation^ sup- 
posing this arrangement to be carried into effect. 
This estimate may, however^ be liable to some 
slight variations of amount, upon a more close and 
careful examination than they have yet been able 
to make. 

Subject to such a revision, I am desired to 
request your Lordship's attention to the proposal ; 
and to beg you to communicate your views upon 
it at your earliest convenience. 
I have the honor to be. 

Your Lordship's 

Obedient, faithful servant, 
C. K. MURRAY, 

Secretary. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND. 

Memorandum of a Calculation, to accompany the Secretary's 
Letter to the Bishop of Ely, 2nd January, 1837* 

According to the seven years \ 
Returns, upon the footing of j 
which the annual payment of \ -^.-o - - 
£4000 has been charged upon / ' 
the Bishop, the average gross 1 
revenues of the See are / 

But the Commissioners have al- 1 
lowed, as deductions, yearly > 754 15 
payments amounting to .... J 

Making the average net income • . 9,697 6 1 

In the same returns, the average 1 « g^^ ^ - - 

of fines upon lives is stated at J ' 
If the life leaseholds in List 1 are^ 

abstracted, the average annual 

produce to the present bishop, V 2,500 

of the remainder, may be esti- f 

mated at about -^ 

Establishing a reduction of about 1,420 7 11 
To which add the reserved rents 343 4 6 



1,763 12 5 

The average of fines, which, al* 

though not actually received on 

the year leaseholds in List 2, 

were estimated and included in > 310 

the amount of £3387 4s. 8d. 

stated in the Returns, appears 

to be 
Add the reserved rents 32 4 6 



il 



*£2,105 16 11 

Then, from the average net income of the See, as^ 
stated above, deduct these fines and reserved l«oioi5 ifiii 
rents upon the life and year leaseholds, so f" ' 
proposed to be transferred ; amounting to • • j 

And then the net average income will be 7,591 9 2 

Out of which leave to the bishop the average 1 « c aa a o 
income of j ^»^^^ 

And his annual money payment to the fund 1 /»o aqi a o 
would be J _L_L=f 

C. K. MURRAY, Secretary, 
B 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR 

ENGLAND. 

Lists of Estates belonging to the See of Ely, 
held upon Leases for Lives and for Years, referred 
to in a Letter from the Secretary to the Bishop of 
Ely, 2nd January, 1837. 

No. 1. 

L%Je Leaseholds. 

Bedwell Hag. 

Burton Lazars Manor. 

DowNHAM Lands (Two.) 

St. Giles Rectory. 

Gresmere. 

St. Peter's Rectory, St. Alban's. 

TiD St. Giles. 

No. 2. 
Year Leaseholds. 

Burnt Fen. 

Cromer Rectory. 
Erbury and Chilton. 
Stamford Rectory. 
Tharston Rectory. 
Westmoor South. 

C. K. MURRAY, 

Secretary. 



1 
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Ely, 8d Jan. 1837. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday with the accompanying abstract 
of the calculation^ upon which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners require from the see of Ely £4000 
per annum. 

This calculation upon the very face of it shows 
its own insufficiency, being only estimated on re- 
turns for seven years^ which is by no means a suffi« 
cient number for calculating the average annual in« 
come of leaseholds for lives, nor yet even for years. 
This every person, who has had the management 
of leasehold property, must be aware of; and it 
must also be admitted, that the more productive 
leasehold property for lives has been heretofore 
by frequent renewals, the less is the probability of 
lives falling, because of the good lives which have 
recently been put in. I, therefore, look upon 
what your paper states as to the average net in- 
come of e£9697 6^. Id. to be quite unsupported, 
and I come to this conclusion on general grounds, 
because your returns have not taken in a sufficient 
number of years. 

But in regard to the particular case of Ely, I 
have information upon which I can confidently 
rely, that the average of the late Bishop's income 
for the whole time of his being possessed of the 

b2 
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See was only <£8200 per annum. This agrees very 
nearly with Mr. Pickering's supplemental return to 
the Ecclesiastical Revenue Commissioners, and of 
course I should be wanting both to my own interest, 
and that of my successors, if any successor I shall 
have after this demolition of the Ely property, if 
I did not protest against any other average. 

This being my decided opinion of the average 
contained in your paper, and conceiving that the 
Commissioners would wish, in justice to the See, 
to have better information than they appear to 
have at present, I suggest to them the propriety 
of calling Mr. Robert Wright, of Norwich, before 
them, who has latterly been employed by Bishop 
Sparke as the Surveyor of the See, and whom I 
have found to be a very intelligent man. The 
late Bishop some time ago renewed upon valua- 
tions which were high for the time, and can never 
be acted upon again from the reduced value of 
land. This the Commissioners do not seem to 
have taken into their account ; whereas it appears 
to me absolutely necessary, that a surveyor should 
be consulted as to this point, whether the estates 
of the See will continue to bear that annual value, 
which produced in fines the sum whence the aver- 
age of the Commissioners is taken. 

By way of illustrating what I have just said, I 
beg to state, that a very principal estate belonging 
to the See has very lately been surveyed, and valued 
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at ^1345 per annum, which in high times was 
worth <£2000 per annum, and at the last renewal 
was valued, I believe, at ^1600 per annum. I 
would also ask the Commissioners to refer to the 
account they may have of the rectory of Lodden, 
which I have reason to believe is not worth half, as 
to annual value, of the sum put down. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) J. ELY. 

C. K. Murray, Esq. 



5, WhitehaU Place, 
17th February, 1837. 

My Lord, 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
having again taken into their serious consideration 
the peculiar circumstances affecting the property 
of the See of Ely, referred to in your Lordship's 
letter of the 3rd December last ; and, having re- 
ceived further information upon the subject from 
Mr. Wright, the surveyor, and from Mr. Burder, 
they have fixed £2500 as the amount of your 
Lordship's annual contribution towards the aug- 
mentation of the smaller Bishopricks ; and they 
have also determined that the estate of Saint 



Petei^Sy Saint Albans, dioiild reiiiain part of the 
property of the See of Elr. 

Mr. Border has commoskated to the Com- 
missioners that it is not joor Lcnrdsiiip's intention 
to legrant this estate iqpon any lease for lives. 
I hawe the honour to be^ 
Toor Loidshiqp's 

Obedient, faithful serrant, 

C. K. MURRAY, 

SecrHary. 
Thb Lokd Bishop op Ely. 



Ely, Fdnaiy IStli, 1837. 

Sib, 

The subject of your letter having been so long 
before me, I do not hesitate to give an immediate 
answer to your communication of yesterday. 

Comparing your former proposals as contained 
in your letters ci the 2nd December, 1836, and 
the 2nd of January, 1837, with the proposal I re- 
ceived this morning, I think that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners inust allow, that I was justified in 
stating in my former communications that they 
had not the particulars of the See of Ely suffici- 
ently distinctly before them, when they made their 
two former proposals to me ; and I moreover pre- 
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sume to think, that I have reason, from the cor- 
rectness of my former views of this case, to expect 
that the observations I have now to offer, will be 
well weighed by the Commissioners, before the 
King in Council is advised to confirm the proposal 
made to me in your letter of yesterday. 

The first thing I wish to do, is to apply this 
proposal of paying JS2500 per annum to the 
present existing state of the See ; say, to the last 
year, 1836 ; and I submit, that matters will stand 
thus: 

On the day you receive this letter a year will 
exactly have elapsed since a fine for the re- 
newal of a lease was received. The late Bishop 
on the 20th of February, 1836, received a fine. 
None has been received for twelve months, reck- 
oning from the 20th of February, 1836, to 20th 
of February, 1837. The year has been a com- 
plete blank as to fines received^ According to 
the proposed arrangement, I conceive that the 
present Bishop was at Christmas last entitled to 
three-fourths of £5500 = £4 125. But he has ac- 
tually only received JS516 15^. 9d I admit he 
might have received half a year's reserved rents ; 
I believe (I have not as yet access to the books, 
which Mr. Pickering keeps in his own possession) 
about J£l000. He has, therefore, we will say, 
received JS1516 15^. 9d. To make up his average 
income at the rate of JS5500, there is wanting 
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JE2608 4^. 3d. ; whence is that deficiency to be 
supplied ? Is it supposed to come out of the in- 
come of next year ? If it is, the income of 1837 
must be supposed to amount to £8108 4fS. Sd. 
before the current year's salary, and the debt of 
the preceding year can be paid. What is to be- 
come of the Commissioners* fixed payment of 
^£2500 for 1836, and the like sura for 1837? No 
such sums can be paid by the present Bishop, 
without borrowing the money to pay the Com- 
missioners. Do the Commissioners mean to lay 
that burden upon the present Bishop i I think 
that never can be meant : or, if it is, it must be 
fairly avowed, that the Bishop may know what he 
has to look to ; and the public may know what the 
Bishop has to spend. The unproductive year of 
1836 is the cause of this difficulty ; and it now ad- 
mits of no remedy : the debt and the salary of the 
current year 1837, swallow up the average in- 
come, and leave nothing for the Commissioners. 
What is to be said to this ? Is it reasonable, that 
the Bishop of Ely should have such an uncertain 
income, as the paying the i£2500 would make 
him have, in order that other Bishops should have 
certain payments ? So much for the plain appli- 
cation of this fixed payment to absolutely ex- 
isting circumstances. 

2dly. As to the average income of £8200, or 
£8100 per annum, I have no doubt that this 
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average is an accurate one of the whole incum** 
bency of the late Bishop ; and I have no reason to 
suspect that the seven years average you have 
taken in your memorandum of calculation, Janu* 
ary 2nd, is not accurate. Now what is the fair 
conclusion to be drawn from considering these 
two averages but this — that, as the last seven 
years have been about <£2500 per annum above 
the twenty-four years' average of the incumbency, 
the coming years will naturally fall considerably 
below that average ; and if that is a reasonable 
inference, what chance is there of the Bishop 
being able to pay <£2500, and to receive his own 
salary of £5500 ; which sums amount both to- 
gether to <£8000, the average of the whole cycle 
of twenty-four years ? 

3rdly. I have also to observe upon a remark 
made by the Board to Mr. Burder, as to the St. 
Albans' estate, viz. that the late Bishop had re- 
ceived no fine from it, and therefore that estate 
was not included in the average of £8200 or 
<£8100 per annum ; inferring by this remark, that 
from the probabiUty of this lease falling in, the 
average of <£8200 or £8100, might be taken 
higher. I feel persuaded that the Board would 
not have made this remark, if they had recollected 
what Mr. Wright says of Fordham, Gayton Rec- 
tory, Madingley, and other estates not likely to 
be renewed in the present Bishop's time, but 
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would have considered these latter as much more 
than a set off against the St Albans' lease. 

4thly. I would also call the attention of the 
Commissioners to what Mr. Wright says about 
the expenses which must be incurred by the 
Bishop in consequence of the Commutation of 
Tithes' Act, which expenses, in my opinion, will 
press hard upon the Bishop, if he receives his 
<£5600,per annumi but which he will be unable to 
bear, if his income falls short of that average. 

With regard to the St Albans' estate, I have 
stated in a former letter, that I should think it 
wrong to renew it again for lives, if it fell in. 
But I beg to state to the Board, that the value of 
this lease has been much overrated. Mr. Wright 
informs me that it is now worth about JB4000, 
and when it falls in it will be worth about i£6000. 
At present, therefore, if disposed of, it would not 
pay the Commissioners' demand of JB2500 for 
two years, and therefore is scarcely worth consi- 
dering by those who take a liberal view of this 
matter. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

J. ELY. 
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Whitehall Place, 8tb April, 1837. 

My Lord^ 

I enclose a copy of the scheme relating to Nor- 
wich^ Ely> and Lincoln^ which the Coininissioners 
will meet to execute on Wednesday next. 
I have the honor to be^ 
Your Lordship's 

Obedient^ faithful servant^ 

C. K. MURRAY. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely. 



e;cclesiastical commissioners for 

ENGLAND. 

Draft Seventh Scheme. 

NORWICH, ELY, AND LINCOLN. 
TO THE king's MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 

We^ the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land^ appointed and incorporated by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment^ intituled ''An Act for carrjang into effect 
the Reports, of the Commissioners appointed to 
consider the^iState of the Established Church in 
England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesi- 
astical Duties and. Revenues^ so far as they relate 
to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage/' 

8 
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have in pursuance thereof prepared, and now 
humbly lay before your Majesty in Council, the 
following scheme fot carrying into effect part of 
the recommendations in the said Act contained, 
relating to the Bishopricks of Norwich, Ely, and 
Lincoln. 

We humbly recommend and propose, with the 
consent of the Right Reverend John Bishop of 
Lincoln, in testimony whereof he has signed and 
sealed this scheme, that the whole archdeaconry 
and county of Bedford, and so much of the arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon, as is included in and co- 
extensive with the county of Huntingdon, now 
forming part of the diocese of Lincoln, shall be 
detached and dissevered from the said diocese of 
Lincoln, and shall be and become permanently 
annexed and united to, and included in and form 
part of the diocese of Ely ; and that the said arch- 
deaconry of Bedford and such part as aforesaid 
of the said archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and all 
parishes and places, churches and chapels within 
the limits thereof respectively, and the present 
and every future archdeacon of Bedford ; and the 
present and every future archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, as to such part as aforesaid of his said arch- 
deaconry; and all rural deans, and the whole 
clergy, and others your Majesty's subjects within 
the said archdeaconry of Bedford, and within such 
parts as aforesaid of the said archdeaconry of Hun- 
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tingdon, shall be exempted and released from all 
jurisdiction, authority, and control of the present 
and every future Bishop of Lincoln, and shall be 
under and subject to the jurisdiction, authority, 
and control of the Right Reverend Joseph, now 
Bishop of Ely, and of his successors. Bishops of 
Ely for ever. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the archdeaconry of Sudbury, in the counties of 
Suffolk and Cambridge, and diocese of Norwich, 
the See whereof is now vacant, excepting such 
parts thereof as consist of the deaneries of Hartis- 
mere and Stow, and the parish of Rickinghall 
Inferior, shall be detached and dissevered from 
the said diocese of Norwich, and shall be and 
become permanently annexed and united to, and 
included in and form part of the said diocese of 
Ely ; and that the said archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
except as aforesaid, and all parishes and places, 
churches and chapels within the limits thereof 
respectively, and the present and every future 
Archdeacon of Sudbury ; and all rural deans, and 
the whole clergy, and others your Majesty's sub- 
jects within the said archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
shall be exempted and relieved from all jurisdic- 
tion, authority, and control of the said Henry 
Bishop of Norwich, and his successors. Bishops of 
Norwich, and shall be under and subject to the 
jurisdiction, authority, and control of the said 
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Joseph^ now Bishop of Ely^ and of his successors^ 
Bishops of Ely for ever. 

And we further recommend and propose^ that 
the deanery of Camps in the said diocese of £ly^ 
and in the archdeaconry of Ely^ shall be detached 
and dissevered from the said archdeaconry^ and 
shall be included in and form part of the said 
archdeaconry of Sudbury ; and that the rural dean 
and the whole clergy of the said deanery shall be 
exempted and released from the jurisdiction of the 
present and every future Archdeacon of Ely^ and 
be under and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Archdeacon of Sudbury for the time being. 

And we further recommend and propose^ that 
the said deaneries of Hartismere and Stow^ and 
the said parish of Rickinghall Inferior, shall be 
detached and dissevered from the said archdea- 
conry of Sudbury^ and shall be included in and 
form part of the archdeaconry of Suffolk in the 
said diocese of Norwich ; and that the rural deans 
and the whole clergy within the same deaneries 
and the said parish of Rickinghall Inferior^ shall be 
exempted and released from the jurisdiction of 
the present and every future Archdeacon of Sud- 
bury^ and shall be under and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Archdeacon of Suffolk for the 
time being. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the right of appointing the archdeacons of Bed- 
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ford, Huntingdon, and Sudbury, shall be vested in 
the said Bishop of Ely and his successors. Bishops 
of Ely for ever. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
for the purposes of the said Act, and so as to leave 
to the Bishop of Ely for the time being an average 
annual income of five thousand five hundred 
pounds, the said Joseph now Bishop of Ely, and 
his successors Bishops of Ely for the time being, 
shall pay or cause to be paid to our credit, into 
the Bank of England, to an account intituled 
" Account mth the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England^' by half-yearly payments on or before 
the fifth day of April ^ and the fifth day of October 
in every year, the fixed annual sum of <£2,500 ; 
and that the first of such payments shall become 
due on the fifth day of October now next ensuing ; 
and that whenever a vacancy of the See of Ely shall 
happen on any other day than the fifth day of April 
or fifth day of October, the then next half-yearly 
payment shall be apportioned between the Bishop 
making the vacancy or his representatives, and 
the Bishop succeeding to the see, according to the 
time which shall have elapsed firom the fifth day 

^Note. — The late Bishop having died on the 4Ui April, 1836, 
this provision will ^ve to the Bishop the whole revenues of the 
see, for the first year of his incumhency ; which has heen a very 
unproductive one, chiefly in consequence of no leases for years 
having been renewable in the whole of 1836. 
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of April or fifth day of October preceding (as the 
case may be) to the day of the vacancy inclusive, 
and such proportions shall be paid by the respec- 
tive parties accordingly. 

And we further recommend and propose, thsit 
two-third parts only of the sum heretofore paid by 
Bishops of Ely respectively, on account of First 
Fruits, shall be paid by the said Joseph Bishop of 
Ely ; and that the remaining one third part thereof 
shall be paid by us, out of the moneys so to be paid 
to our credit and account, as aforesaid. 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
the fees and stipends granted out of the revenues 
of the said See of Ely, by the last or any preceding 
Bishop of Ely, to any secular officer of the Isle 
of Ely, who held his office by patent for life, at 
the time of the passing of an Act of the last Session 
of Parliament, intituled '^ An Act for extinguishing 
the secular jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Ely, in certain liberties in the 
counti^ of York, Nottingham, and Cambridge," 
shall henceforward, during the life of such officer, 
whether his said office shall have been abolished 
by the said act or not, be paid by us out of that 
portion of the revenues of the said see of Ely, 
which shall be so as aforesaid paid to our credit 
and account 

And we further recommend and propose, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent us from 
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recommending and proposing other measures 
relating to the said Bishopricks of Norwich, Ely, 
and Lincoln respectively, in conformity to the 
provisions of the said first-recited Act. 

All which we humbly recommend and propose 
to your Majesty in Council. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
common seal this day of 

in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

(c. s.) 



Dover Street, 
10th April, 18S7. 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 8th instant, 
received on Saturday evening with the accompany- 
ing minute of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners^ I 
have the following observations to make, which I 
desire you will lay before the Commissioners. 

In the first place I have to observe, that, com- 
paring the demand made upon the See of Ely for 
an annual payment of £4000, together with the 
cession of the estate of St. Peter's, St. Alban% as 
contained in your letter of the 3d December, 1836, 
with the demand made upon that See in your 

c 
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communications of 17th February and 8th April, 
1837, of £2500, allowing also the Bishop to retain 
the estate at St. Alban's, together with all the 
property belonging to the See as possessed by the 
late Bishop, you have put into my possession a 
complete proof of these two things, viz. first, that 
the demand of the Commissioners as contained in 
your letter of the 3d December, 1836, was grounded 
upon an erroneous average value of the annual 
income of the See ; and secondly, that if my long 
experience as a Prebendary of Westminster had 
not made me, in some measure, a judge of these 
matters, and ledine to remonstrate with the Board 
on their so greatly overvaluing the annual income 
of the See of Ely, as these two sums of £5500 and 
<£4000 per annum plainly showed they had done, 
both myself and my successors would have been 
utterly ruined by complying with your first demand. 
The lowering the annuity of ^000, payable out 
of the See with the cession of the St. Alban's 
estate to <£2500, and the retaining all the estates of 
the See, undeniably proves both these two points* 
2. My next observation relates to the contents 
of your letter of the 3d January, 1837, and the 
accompanying papers, which contain such a scheme 
of dismembering a Bishoprick, as I verily believe 
no churchmen were ever before concerned in,. and 
afford a precedent for the treatment of Church 
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property highly dangerous at all times^ but just at 
present perilous beyond any description I can give 
of it. 

3. The propositions contained in your letters 
of ] 7th February and 8th April, are quite soothing 
after the two foregoing ones; but yet^ in my 
opinion^ they require mature consideration before 
they become the law of the land by the summary 
way of the sanction of the King in Council. 

The two sums of Jg5500 and of j£2500 make 
up iSSOOO^ which is within iSlOO of the average 
annual value of the See of Ely for the last twenty- 
four years. If, therefore, in consequence of the 
extraordinarily seven good years immediately pre- 
ceding, as exhibited by the seven years average, 
which the Board has taken, and which I have no 
reason to question, the next succeeding seven 
years should be scanty ones, as may naturally be 
expected, there will be no accumulating fund to 
meet the annual pajonent of JE2500 in short years ; 
and of course this last-named sum, if paid at all to 
the Commissioners, must come out of the Bishop's 
£5500, which he may be six or seven years in 
recovering ; and if he is at an advanced period of 
life, may never recover at all ; and, therefore, he 
may be so far from receiving <£5500 per annum, 
that he may be in the same predicament, as the 
present Bishop has been in during the last year, 

c2 
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and still continues in ; he may be forced to borrow 

money to support the necessary expences of the 

See. Do the Commissioners think it right that 

the Bishop should run this risk ? If they do, and 

will plainly say so to the present Bishop, he will 

submit without adding another word ; but then he 

will reserve the precious document in which this 

avowal is made, for the judgment of posterity, who I 

will, when all personal considerations have no 

longer any weight, do justice, no doubt, to both 

parties. 

If the Commissioners had not thought it their 
duty to run the average so fine as they have done ; 
if they could have satisfied their consciences by 
demanding <£2000 (for example) instead of <£2500 
per annum, there would probably (for there is 
nothing approaching to certainty just now in these 
concerns) have been £500 or £600 per annum 
above the two sums of £5500 and £2000, which 
would have formed a small reserved fund, so that, 
if the Bishop had in scanty years been called upon 
to advance, say £1000, there would have been 
some hopes of his being repaid in a short time ; 
whereas, according to the present scheme, if he is 
in advance, there are no hopes of repayment during 
the continuance of scanty years ; which scanty 
years are now to be expected from this plain cir- 
cumstance, because the foregoing ones were un- 
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commonly abundant; and, in consequence, the 
existing leases are at present well stocked with 
young lives. 

But to make what has been said above still 
more plain, if possible, let us apply it to the current 
year 1837. As I wrote to you in my letter of the 
18th of February last, from the complete failure of 
all renewals both for lives and years in 1836^ the 
See owed the Bishop a sum of about £2500 or 
£2600, reckoning his stipend as expressed in the 
Act at £5500 per annum. Now add to this the 
£5500 of the current year, and the amount will 
be upwards of £8000, a sum which, as far as I can 
foresee, there is not the least chance of receiving 
during 1837. How, then, can the See pay any 
thing over to the Commissioners ? How, 5o large 
a sum as that demanded? 

It seems to be insinuated in a note in the draft 
of the scheme last sent, that there is some liber- 
ality shown to the present Bishop in not fixing 
the first payment till after he has been twelve 
months in possession of the see. But what kind 
of liberality can that be called which remits a pay- 
ment, when it is well known by the Commissioners 
that there have been no receipts, and in fixing a 
day of payment (5th October) before it can be 
known that any fines will come in, and indeed 
when very few can reasonably be expected ? 

Besides, if any day of payment can be more in- 
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convenient than another^ it is an early day in 
October, because the reserved rents are only due 
at Michaelmas, and consequently are only in 
course of payment between Michaelmas and 
Christmas ; and, therefore, if the payments to the 
Commissioners had been fixed at Christmas and 
Midsummer, the first payment might have been 
made out of the reserved jents ; whereas, as now 
arranged, the Bishop will have to make the first 
payment before the reserved rents are received. 

4. My next observation is, that the Commis- 
sioners have not condescended to take the least 
notice of the remark I made on the expence I 
shall incur beyond my predecessors in consequence 
of the Tithes' Commutation Act, which will be 
very heavy and unavoidable, if justice is done to 
the See ; and from which, if my next observation 
is well founded, as I verily believe it is, my in- 
come will be injured, rather than benefited. 

6. I take, therefore, the liberty of asking the 
Commissioners whether they have ever consi- 
dered what effect this commutation of tithes is 
likely to have upon applications for the renewal of 
tithe leases ? If they have not, I would suggest 
a question for their consideration, viz. what induce- 
ment there is, when the tithe is once commuted 
into a fixed annuity, for any landholder to lay out 
his money in buying an annuity, or in other 
words, renewing a lease of tithes commuted, when 
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he can make more advantage of his capital in the 
better cultivation of his land ? And if this will be 
the actual state of tithe leases^ when commuted^ 
will not the income of the present lessors be very 
much diminished, till the existing leases are run 
out, and the full annuity falls into the hands of 
the owner of the tithes ? I shall be most agree- 
ably disappointed, if the Bishop of Ely does not 
suflfer considerably on this account. I have men- 
tioned this to several persons much conversant in 
these matters at Cambridge, and they all agree in 
opinion, that few renewals of commuted tithe 
leases are to be expected from yeomen, or occu- 
piers of land ; no inconsiderable number of the 
present lessees. 

But all these difficulties and many more, which 
the length of this letter forbids me to. enumerate, 
may be obviated by the simple proposal made by 
me in a former letter ; viz. that the Commissioners 
should authorize me to receive what they have de- 
termined a Bishop of Ely ought to receive, £5500, 
and then pay over the surplus income to them, 
whether it be more or less than £2500 per annum. 
I have conversed with many competent judges of 
these matters, and have never found one who did 
not think this the only fair way of settling the 
matter ; and my own mind is so firmly made up 
as to the injustice of requiring a large fixed an- 
nuity, where the whole income is so variable, as 
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that income must be which depends mainly upon 
renewals of leases for lives^ that I feel I have no 
alternative but that of withdrawing my opposition 
to the present Church-rates' Bill ; because the 
Commissioners under that Bill will secure to me 
and my successors the £5500 per annum which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of their own free 
consent have declared the Bishop of Ely ought to 
have, but nevertheless are unwilling ^ to secure to 
him by the simple method which all, with whom 
the Bishop has conversed, declare to be the most 
just way of settling this matter. 

I make no apology for the length of this letter. 
This letter, with others which have passed be- 
tween the Commissioners and myself, will be docu- 
ments which some time or other, when my interest 
in the See of Ely has ceased, will speak for them- 
selves, and enable those who come after us to form 
a just opinion of the views we have taken of these 
important Church concerns. And as far as I my- 
self am concerned, I trust that they will prove 
that I have defended the interests of the See of 
Ely, according to my oath, to the utmost of my 
power ; and that I have only yielded when it be- 
came absolutely necessary to do so, in order to 

^ If, as suggested in Mr. Murray's last letter, 1 3th April, they 
have not the power of doing so, is it not consistent with mere 
justice that they should ohtain that power from Parliament, 
rather than oppress the present Bishop? 

8 
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avert what I conceive would be alike ruinous to 
me and my successors. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

J. ELY. 
C. K. Murray, Esq. 



Whitehall Place, 
13th April, 1837. 



My Lord, 



At a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, held yesterday, I brought to their 
notice your Lordship's letter to me of the 10th 
instant, and I am directed by them to inform you, 
that having given full consideration to the whole 
of its contents, they found no reason for varying 
the scheme of which I sent a copy to your Lord- 
ship. That scheme^ has, therefore, passed the 
common seal of the Commissioners, and has been 
transmitted to his Majesty in Council, for ratifi- 
cation. 

With reference to your Lordship's proposal, 
that the Commissioners should authorize you to 
receive the sum of £5500 per annum, and then 
pay over to them the surplus income of the see, 
whether it be more or less than <£2d00, I am de- 
sired to refer your Lordship to the terms of the 

D 
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statute 6th and 7th William IV. c. 77, under 
which alone the Commissioners act ; from which 
you will observe that they have no power what- 
ever to adopt such a course. 

I have the honour to be. 
Your Lordship's 

Obedient, faithful servant, 

C, K. MURRAY. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



The following observations appeared originally in 
a provincial paper called the YorksMremaUy under the 
signature of "Peter Freeland." As the subject occu- 
pies the public attention very much at present, I have 
been induced to think, that the presenting them in 
their present shape would not be unacceptable to the 
Public. I have reason to believe that the informa- 
tion contained in them has not been altogether de- 
void of interest, and I flatter myself it has given 
some satisfaction. The question, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be before a Committee, where it will be fully con- 
sidered : I am in hopes, nevertheless, that whatis con- 
tained in this little Pamphlet, particularly in the 
first pages of it, will tend to make the object of that 
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inquiry more easily understood. With this expec- 
tation, I now submit it to the indulgence of the 
public. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my grateful 
thanks to Mr. Newman, the Actuary of the Insurance 
Office in York, for his valuable assistance ; and I am 
flattered by his opinion, expressed in a letter which 
will be found in a note, coming as it does from a gen- 
tleman of his talent and great practical experience. 

May 3l5<, 1837. 



CHURCH LEASES 



CONSIDERED. 



• * 



I SH0UL1> not have thought of makmg the follow- 
ing observations public, but that I am myself a 
lessee of church property to a considerabie amount, 
which my family has possessed for many years, and 
that I feel an anxious interest in the <)uestion now in 
agitation. 

It is not my intention at pi^esent to enter «ipon the 
question of the expediency or propriety of abolish- 
ing church-rates : I will advert only to one part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's plan, which is 
very little understood by many persons, who, never- 
theless, have not hesitated to give their opinions 
very roundly, both within the House of Commons 
^nd without. I allude to the change contemplated 
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to be introduced into that property, which is now 
held by individuals under leases granted to them by 
dignitaries of the church, whether bishops, deans 
and chapters, prebendaries, or canons. To arrive 
at a proper understanding of the change, I will en- 
deavour to explain the nature of such property, 
which may be designated by the general term of 

CHURCH LEASES. 

Almost all ecclesiastical bodies, which I will for 
the sake of brevity comprise under the general name 
of Dignitaries, are possessed of landed property, 
which has been attached to their dignities either as 
original endowments upon the founding thereof, or 
as grants of lands, once belonging to monastic in- 
stitutions, upon their dissolution, principally in the 
reign of Henry VIII., or his immediate successors; 
but it is not material for the present subject to enter 
into this inquiry; for whether the lands came by 
original endowment or by subsequent grant, they 
are in the same situation as regards the dignitaries 
or lessors, and their tenants or lessees. By law, 
such lands cannot be alienated, demised, or let for 
any longer period than twenty-one years, or the 
longest life of any three lives, except in some parti- 
cular cases; they may be let for any shorter period, 
or they may be kept in the hands of the dignitary 
himself and occupied by him, as, for instance, epis- 
copal residences, deaneries, prebendal houses, land 
the like. The practice with regard to the demising 
or letting of church property varies with different 



dignitaries and in different places: this is one of the 
evils of the present system, for the terms upon 
which it is held depend upon the conscience, and in 
some instances, upon the caprice of the lessor: in 
fact, some lessors are more liberal and disinterested 
than others, who drive as hard bargains as they can ; 
in the case of a liberal lessor the church does not 
get its due — in that of an illiberal one, the lessee is 
oppressed . 

In the case of leases for lives, the usual practice 
is as follows. I will suppose that an estate is held 
upon a lease for three lives, that is, that it has been 
granted, demised, or let to an individual **to hold 
during the lives of A, B, and C, or the life of the 
longest liver of them : " so that so long as any one 
qf them, A, B, or C, continues to live, the lessee 
has an indefeasible estate of freehold, called, in law 
French, *'an estate j^wr auter vie,'' being held upon the 
life of another person. In, a lease of this description, 
there is generally made payable to the dignitary or les-» 
sor a certain annual sum called '' the reserved rent ;" 
this is a small payment not at all equal to the real 
annual value, in most instances almost a nominal 
sum. The dignitary reserves to himself all timber 
growing upon the estate, and the right of cutting it 
down, allowing to the lessee timber for necessary 
repairs, or what is termed *' housebote, hay bote, 
and ploughbote;" — that is, wood for repairs of 
housesand buildings and forfuel, wood for hays orhed- 
nrps nnrl fences, and wood for ploughs and other insfr - 
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ments of husbandry; trhich, hbwever, the lessee 
cannot cut dowii and use without the approbation 
of the steward or agent of the dignitary. The les- 
sor, dso, sometimes reserves to himself the right to 
the game upon th^ estate, so that his gamekeeper shall 
have the sole right to kill it. Now, suppose one of 
these Kves, A, for instance, should happen to die ; 
theft the estate will be held upon the Kves of B and 
C ; but it is to the interest of the lessee that he 
should have his term renewed ; that is, thai it should 
again be made to depend upon the duration of three 
lives, or the longest liver of three ; and it is^ also ta 
the interest of the dignitary to put an immediate 
sum of money into his pocket; he may die, or be 
translated, or advanced before another opportunity 
oflFers. Thereupon the lessor and lessee begin to 
bargain together for a ^^ renewal,^' and the way in 
which this is carried on is something generally as 
follows ; at least the following is the fair and equita- 
ble plan. The dignitary sends hid valuer to look €lt 
the est^e, in order to Ascertain the sLniiual value. 
Ilbw we will assume, that the valuer makes the ^- 
nual value to amount to £1020, a sum at which it 
tnight reasonably be expected to be let to a tenant ; 
and we will assume that <he reserved' rent is £S0;^ 
Then we have 

The annual value at which it might be let . . , £1020 
Deduct the reserved rent 20 



Net annual value, on which the renewal fine is to be calculated £1000 



This is the ^^ datum,'' the fixed point, upon which 
the calculations are to be constructed/ Now, sup- 
pose the ^es of the two remaining lives, B and C, 
to be 55 and 65 respectively, and that the lessee, of 
course, is desirous to put in a very good lite, that is, 
a life of the longest probable duration, say D, then 
of the age of 10 years. The first consideration is, 
what interest the dignitary is willing the lessee 
should make of the money which he is to pay for 
the renewal fine; aqd we will suppose that he is wil- 
ling: to allow him to make £5 per cent, in order to 
induce him to renew then, and not defer it, for fear 
of accidents. The calculation then proceeds thus : — 
Upon consulting the tables for the purchasing of es- 
tates, renewing of leases, &c., which have be^n 
constructed by mathematieians and algebraists, (Sir 
Isaac Newton among others,) upon the doctrine of 
chances and the probable duration, of human life, 
and which are now in everybody's hands, it is found, 
that at the rate of £5 per cent. , a lease for the long- 
est liver of three lives aged, 10, 55, and 65 respect- 
ively, is worth 16 years' purchase, that is, 16 times 
the annual income; but that a lease for the longest 
liver of two lives, aged 55 and 65, is worth only 1 1 
years' purchase. So that we have 

The value of the new lease to be granted for 

the lives of B, G, and D .16 years' purchase. 

The value of the existing lease for the lives 

of B and C, the two survivors 11 >, t. 



Difference in value 
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As the nei; $mnu^l value of the estate is assumed 
to be £1000, the difference, being 5 years' purchase* 
will be £5000, and this is the sum, which under 
the circumstances, ought to be required for the re^ 
newal of the lease ; . this is popularly called the finb. 
The lessee, however, may not agree to these terms;, 
he may think that the valuer has made the annual 
value too great; that it should have been only £800 
instead of £1000 ; pr he may fancy that he ought 
not to be charged so many years' purchase; or» 
what is generally the case, he may be ignorant of 
the data upon which the fine is calculated, and may 
object to the gross sum. If the dignitary be very 
old, or translateable, or advanc^ble, he may proba* 
bly abate his demand ; he may be willing to allow 
the lessee to make £6 per cent. Then, by the 
tables ; 

The value of the new lease to be granted for 

the lives of B, C» and D . . . 14^ years' purcha^. 
The value of the existing lease for the lives 

of B and C 10 



>• >» 



Difference in value 4^ 

Which, in money, amounts to £4,250, being a bet- 
ter bargain for the lessee than the former by £750. 
But, if the dignitary be young and healthy, and 
also un-translateable and un-advanceable, he will 
stick to his terms, and if the lessee will not agree to 
them, he will run his life against the remaining 
lives in the lease or he may grant a concurrent lease;* 

* A Bishop may always grant » ^^fmcurrent lease under certain 
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and in case he should outlive them, the estate will go 
away entirely from the original lessee, and may be 
granted out to any other person, probably to the digni- 
tary 'sown eon, relative, urconnection, who without pay- 
ingany fine, may have a new lease granted to him forth ree 
good lives, which will be worth somewhere about 1 8 
years' purchase at £5 per cent. For it is agreat mistake 
to imagine that the lessee has any legal or equitable 
right to compel the dignitary to renew the lease to 
him : it has been so decided in courts of law ; and in 
practice I could produce instances of leases being 
allowed to run out, and the property thereby has 
passed from the lessee and his family into other 
hands : there is no such thing as a tenant right. Yet, 
I own, these instances are rare; for the dignitaries 
themselves, whether bishops, deans and chapters, or 
prebendaries, have only a life interest: for if they 
should die or be removed before the lease expires, all 
benefit arising from that circumstance will go to the 

restrictions, and the effect of one is shortly as follows. In the case 
put in the text, if the lessee cannot agree with him for a renewal, 
he may grant a lease dependant upon three of the best lives he can 
select to a relative, to a friend, or to any individual. This is called a 
concurrent lease, because it runs with and exists at the same time, 
as the original lease dependant upon the lives of B. and C. When 
B. and C. are both dead» then the concurrent lease comes into ope- 
ration, and the property is held by the new lessee under it. A con- 
curent lease may be granted gratuitously, or for a money consider- 
ation, so that in the case put, if the lessee will not renew and pay 
the fine, still the Bishop may receive a sum of money upon granting 
a concurrent lease to a new lessee : it will be so much the worse for 
his successor, who will not have a chance of a renewal so soon.. 
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successor. They, therefore, are willing to renew, 
because the money received upon the renewal be- 
longs absolutely to them for the benefit of themselves 
and their families. 

If he should not give the estate to one of his own 
family, he will be justly entitled to demand 18 years' 
purchase, or £18,000 for the granting of a new lease, 
or he may obtain considerably more from the original 
lessee, or any other individual. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that a lessee stands out till two of the original 
lives are gone ; then the terms will be, supposing 
that this happens after the lapse of 10 years, when 
the only remaining life will have attained the age of 
76, and the two new lives proposed to be inserted 
are of the age of 10 and 25 : — 

The icafaie of the new lease will be . . 17 years' purchase 
The value of the existing lease now depending 
upon the life of D, aged 75 4|- 



<( <« 



Diference of value ..... 1^^ 

Which in money, amounts to £12,250, the sum to be 
paid for the renewal in this case, at 5/. per cent. 

In any of these cases, if the lessee agrees to the 
terms proposed, he surrenders and gives up the ex- 
isting lease, whether there be two lives or one 
remaining in it, and upon payment of the sum agreed 
upon he receives a new lease, under which he enjoys 
the estate subject to the payment of the reserved 
rent, and to the dignitary's right of cutting down 
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timber, and taking the game wh<iu reserved, without 
molestation, till one of the lives drops, when the 
same operation is again performed. 

The renewal of leases for years is conducted upon 
the same principle. Such a lease cannot in general 
be granted for more than 21 years, and the usual 
course is to grant such leases for 21 years renewable 
every 7 years, by which it is provided, that at the 
expiration of 7 years the lessee may make a new bar- 
gain, and obtain a new lease, for 21 years, deter- 
minable as before at the end of every seven years, on 
payment of the fine agreed upon, and upon surren- 
dering the existing lease. If he cannot agree with 
the dignitary at that period, another opportunity is 
given at the end of 14 years ; of course, the terms of 
the renewal will then be higher. If he does not then 
agree at the end of the 21 years, the lease will 
have expired, and he will be at the mercy of the dig- 
nitary, who may grant a new lease to any other per- 
son as well as to him. So that in practice, these 
leases may be considered as leases for 7 years, as the 
lease is generally renewed every seven years. As 
in the case of leases for lives, the first point to be de- 
cided upon is the annual value. The next consider- 
ation is, what interest the dignitary is willing to allpw 
the lessee to make of his money, and this iu some 
cases, is 91. per cent, and when so the terms are cal- 
culated as follows : — 

The value of the new lease for 21 years, at 9/. 

^^r cent 9^ years* purchase 
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The value of the existing lease for the remaining 
1 4 years, at the same rate of interest . . 7f 



it 



Di€brence in value I5 " " 

So that the fine upon an estate of 1000/. per annum, 
would be 1500Z., for* which the lessee obtains an 
additional seven years.* If the lessee is only allowed 
to make 71. per cent., then the renewal would be 
made at two years' purchase, or for 2000/., and this, 
I believe is more generally the case. The reason 
why this large rate of interest is allowed, seems to be 
on account of the uncertainty and unpleasantness of 
the tenure, the being exposed to the inconvenience 
of making a fresh bargain every seven years, the 
uncertainty of the estimate which may be made of 
the annual value on the liext renewal, the expense 
and trouble of the law proceedings and fees necessarily 
atttendant, and the being subject to the dignitary's 
right of cutting down timber, killing game, and the 
like. The estimate of the annual value is quite arbi- 
trary, and very often is made, not upon a consider- 
ation of what the property has been worth annually 
for the last seven years, but of what it may be worth 
prospectively during the next seven years. I know 
this to be the case with respect to collieries. From 
these circumstances it is necessary that a lessee should 

* It is not a lease for 7 years immediate, but for 7 years after the 
expiration of 14 years ; a lease for 7 years immediate is worth 5 years' 
purchase at £9 per cent. 
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be allowed a good rate of interest to make it worth 
his while to renew at all ; but there is nothing to 
prevent a dignitary obtaining a fine of more years' 
purchase, if he can meet with a lessee who is inclined 
to be satisfied with a lower rate of interest. I tnow 
it is asserted by the opponents to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's plan, that dignitaries take only Ij 
years' purchase, particularly in the county of Dur- 
ham. It may be so there, but it certainly is not so in 
other places ; and even if it is the case there, there 
is neither law nor equity to restrain a dignitary from 
demanding more and from getting it if he can. If he 
does not lay it on in the number of years' purchase, he 
will in the annual value of the property* Jt matterd 
vei'y little whether he takes a fine of only 1| years^ 
but estimates the annual value at 1 300/. , or takes a 
fine of two years upon an estimated value of lOOOZ. . 
in the former case the fine will be £1950., and in the 
latter, £2000. 

I must again observe, that both in leases for lives 
and leases for years, the dignitary is not hound to 
renew at all. If he does not accept the terms offered 
by the lessee, or if he has a fancy for the estate for his 
own family, or if he has any personal dislike or ill 
feeling towards the lessee, and also thinks that he is 
likely td outlive the lives in the lease in the one case, 
or the unexpired term of years in the other, he will 
not renew, and the estate will eventually pass away 
from the lessee and his family. This is what all les- 
sees are subject to, but this case does not frequently 



^ 
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arise, as in general, the dignitary Is desirous to get 
possession of the renewal fine ; there have, however* 
been instances to the contrary, as I have observed be- 
fore. Sometimes a large estate is included in one lease, 
which estate, after the granting of the lease, has be- 
comejdivided among several parties by sales of portions 
of it, or by other means. In this case, when a re- 
newal is to take place, all the parties must contri- 
bute to the fine ; and if they cannot agree among 
themselves, which is not unfrequently the case, the 
lease may expire before the arrangement is made, 
and then the parties are at the mercy of the dignitary. 
This, I know, was the case with a large lease at 
Ripon; but in this case the worthy and (excellent Arch- 
bishop of York regranted the several portions of the es- 
tate to the original parties upon ver}^ kind and liberal 
terms; and I can only express a wisli that all digni* 
taries resembled him.^ 

I have endeavoured to give a familiar explanation of 
the nature of church leases, and I will now make 

* I myself am a leasee under his Grace, and I believe I am speak- 
ingtbe language of all his lessees, when I say that we all experience 
from him the greatest liberaMtjr* kindness, and courteous atteotibn, 
and have reason to be satisfied witii the tenure under him. But 
what of that ? He is only a mortal, and how can we foresee what terms 
we may be subjected to under his successor. If such successor 
should, at the time of his promotion, be 70 years of age, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, that he will be willing to renew upon easy 
terms : if, however, he should be only 35 years of age, may we not 
imagine the case to be very different ? This again shows the Qncer>> 
tainty of this tenure. 
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some observations about the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's plan, which it is absurd to attempt to reason 
upon, unless persons understand the nature of the 
kind of property, upon which it will operate* 

I will, therefore, now endeavour to state what I 
conceive will be the effect of the plan about to be in* 
trodnced with regard to them by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, premising that I only form my opi- 
nion from the printed report of the right hon. gentle- 
maa's ^eech, and that I have not seen the outline 
even of the bill. 

In few words, I conceive it to be as fdUows :— ^-The 
fee pimple or freehold of inheritance, in other words, 
the possession fpr ever of an estate now held under a 
church lease for lives or for years^ is to be estimated 
at twenty-five year^' purchase, which is at £4 per 
cent. ; for if an estate is worth £1000 par annum^ 
and I give twenty-five years' purchase, or £26,000 
for it, .as the interest of that sum at £4 per cant, is 
exactly £1000., I make £4 percent, of my money so 
laid out. The interest which the lessee has in the 
lease, whether that be dependant upon a life or li ves^ 
or for an unexpired term of yeaxs, is also to be esti-r 
mated at £4 per cent., according to the tal:^ which 
I mentioned before. The value of the lessee's interest 
is to be deducted from the value of the fee-simple, 
and the lessee will have to pay the difference, which 
it is only fair and right he should : it is in fact» 
nothing move than an exchange of an uncertain term 
for a perpetuity, and the person gaining the perpe- 
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tuity mu^ pay the difference in value. But, in trutli, 
he is not to be called upon to pay that sum, but only 
the in'ereat of it; for when it is aacertained, the 
interest of it at £4 per cent, is to be payable out. of 
the estate, in the nature of a rent-charge. An ex- 
ample will make this plain : we will assume, as 
before, that there is an estate of the clear animal 
value of £1000, and that the lives in the lease upon 
which it depends are aged 20, 35, and45 years res- 
pectively ; the value of such a lease, at £4 per cent, 
is 19*393 years' purchase; or, in this case, £19,393. 

Then we have 

The value of the fee-simple, at twe&ty five years* purchase, £ 

which is at d£4 per cent 25»000 

The value of the lease* also at £4 per cent. . • • • 19,393 

The d^erenceto be charged upon the estate at £4 per cent. 5>607 

The interest of this sum at£4 per cent is £224 5s.6d. 
which is to be a perpetual charge upon the estate, 
fluctuating, however, with the price of com. For 
this annual payment the lessee will have an estate of 
freehold of inheritance, entirely at his own disposal, 
which he may lease, or sell, or mortgage to whomso«- 
ever he pleases, subject to the rent charge ; he will be 
free from all apprehension of having to bargain for 
renewals from time to time, and from all the trouble, 
anxiety, and expense attendant thereon : he will no 
{onger be liable to be called upon to raise the money 
for the renewal, when it may be very inconvenient 
for him to do so. He will likewise be rid of the dig* 
nitary.s valuer, solicitor, steward, bailiff, woodcutter 
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and gamekeeper ; he may plant a tree and water ft; 
with the certain hope that he and his son and his son's 
son may sit in the shade thereof; he may drain, cul- 
tivate and improve his fields, without fear of the 
dignitary's valuer making him pay twice over for his 
improvement, by an increased fine at the next renew- 
al ; *in short, what seemed to be his own will then be 
his own ; he may say, with the old ballad, — 

" I am monarch of all I survey. 
My right there is none to disput6." 

I will observe further, that there is an apprehen- 
sion on the part of some lessees that the Commission- 
ers may fix too high an annual value ; for in this in- 
stance, as in cases of renewal, the annual value is 
the first thing to be ascertained, and upon it when as- 
certained, as a ** datum" all calculations are to be 
constructed. But I really think that such an appre- 
heiisio'n is groundless, at least I hope so. The out- 
ciy' against Ecclesiastics used to be that they were ra- 
pacious; but since this plan has been projected, the 
very persons who made the outcry now assert, that 
they (the ecclesiastics) are the most amiable and in- 
dulgent beings upon earth. I believe the outcry was un- 
just ; there might be instances of rapacity on theirpart, 
but it was not universal. Nevertheless there was not 
and there is not anything to prevent a dignitary from 
driving as hard a bargain as any commissioner ; and 
as to the measure being imperative, as far as I 
understand the Chancellor's plan, the alternative will 
be to let the lease run out, which the dignitary has 

c 
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now the power of doing, without the lessee being able 
to prevent it. I will also add, that if the valuer should 
lay on a high annual value, the lessee's own interest 
in the lease will be valued in his favourby the same 
measure. 

Besides, 26 years' purchase for a fee-simple gives 

very advantageous terms ; it is worth at least 28 

years' purchase, more likely worth 30 years', or it 

would soon be so from a better state of cultivation 

and management, additional buildings, and various 

improvements in towns as well as in the country. 

The payment of the rent-charge, after all, will be no 

great hardship, for I believe that at the present time all 

prudent lessees insure the lives in their leases, that is, 

they make a bargain with a life-insurance office, that 

upon payment of a certain annual sum called the 

** premium," a certain sum, supposed to be sufficient 

to meet the fine upon the renewal occasioned by the 

death of the party insured, shall be received from 

the insurance office, upon that event taking place. 

The amount of the premium, of course, depends u^bn 

the age of the life insured ; so that, in fact, most 

lessees are now paying a rent-charge or yearly-rent,. 

not indeed to the lessor, but to the insurance office ; 

if they do not use this precaution, they will be very 

much inconvenienced when a life drops, if not 

absolutely beggared, where they have lived up to 

the full extent of their income without thinking of 

making such a provision ; leasehold property has been 

the ruin of many a man for this reason. 
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With regard to leases for years, the principle of 
the commutation of them into estates of fee simple 
is just the same ; the fee simple is to be valued at 25 
years' purchase, and the unexpired term in the lease 
at £4 per cent., and the diflference is to be charged 
upon the estate, I will observe that, where a fine is 
payable every seven years, it is not corHsct to inquire 
what sum the lessee must lay by every year to meet 
the fine (even if he could foretell what fine the dig- 
nitary would be pleased to exact,) but it must be 
remembered, that a fine is always paid in the first in- 
stance before the renewal is granted, so that it should 
be considered what annuity for seven years that sum 
would purchase, if so laid out, instead of being laid 
out in renewing the lease. I shall resume this sub- 
ject further on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professes that he 
will raise a surplus sum of £250,000 per annum, 
after paying to the dignitaries the annual average 
amount of their fines. Atfirst view it doesnotappear very 
easy to comprehend how this is to be done without in^ 
juring the lessees, and indeed it is the most difficult 
part of the subject. I will endeavour, however, to ex- 
plain it, and to make it intelligible, but it will re* 
quire some little attention. Let us first consider it 
in this light : suppose none of ths lesaees were to 
agree to his plan, and that all exiting leases were 
to be allowed to expire by efflux of time ; then the 
reversion, by is which meant the fee simple or per- 
petuity, the commencement of which is deferred till 
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lifter their expiration, will fall into the hands of the 
Government to dispose of. Let us now suppose that 
the Government should offer the reversion of all the 
leasehold property for sale at this present moment, 
and let us consider what sum it ought reasonably to 
receive for it. The Chancellor assumes that the an- 
nual value or rental amounts to £1,323,000, and he 
also assumes that the average unexpired duration of 
all leases, both for lives and years, taking one with 
another, some being shorter and others longer, is 
twenty four years. He assumes these two data from 
actual calculations which have been made, and which 
I will not enter into at present. Now a fee simple or 
perpetuity to produce £4 per cent to a purchaser is 
worth 25 years purchase, a^ I have explained above ; 
so that if immediate possession could be had of the 
leasehold property of England, the fee simple of the 
estates would at that rate be worth twenty-five times 
£1,323,000 or £33,075,00. But the obtaining 
possession is to be deferred for a certain time on 
account of the existing leases, and it is assumed 
that we may calculate upon its being deferred 
for twenty-four years. Now, upon consulting 
the tables, I find that, at £4 per cent., £1 payable at 
the end of twenty- four years is worth only lsAOd.\ 
that is, if a person was about to purchase £1, which 
is not to be paid till after the expiration of twenty- 
four years, heoughtonly togiveTs. lOrf. for it at the pre- 
sent time. It is obvious that he ought not to give 
£1 now to receive £1 in twenty-four yearo'time, as he 
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wiU lose all the interest of his money in the mean 
tijne. The tables shew that 75. lOrf. is the sum 
which he ought to give, and which in decimal parts 
of a pound, is represented by .390. So that we have 
this question of the rule of three. 

As £) deferred for 24 years : .390 : : £33.075,000 deferred for 24 
years ; the present value of the reversion. 

and by multiplying the third term by the second, we 
fifld the result to be £12,899,250, or in round num- 
bers, 12,900,000 ; which is the present value of the 
leasehold property in England, the delivery of which 
to the purchasers is deferred for twenty-four years. 
The interest of this sum is £516,000 at 4 per cent., so 
that the reversion of the leasehold property to come 
into effect at the end of twenty four years, is at the 
present moment worth £516,000 per annum. Now it 
is ascertained that the average annual amount of fines is 
£261,000 : by taking this last sum from £516,000, 
we have £255,000 remaining as an available surplus 
for the Chancellor ; indeed £5000 m ore than he pro- 
fesses to raise 

Let us now consider this subject in another light : 
let us suppose that all lessees agree to the Chancel- 
lor's plan, that is, that they all commute their lease- 
hold property into fee simple or perpetuity, by pay- 
ing, or having charged upon their estates, the dif- 
ference between the value of the fee-simple and their 
present leasehold interests, all at £4 per cent. Now, 
as before, the annual value of all leasehold property 
is £1,323,000, and supposing the average duration 
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of existing leases, .to be twenty four years, we. must 
ascertain hq^ many years' purchas^e a term of twen- 
ty-fom* years is worth at X^ per cent. Upon con^v\lt- 
ing the tables,, I find tl^at it is wprth 15i years'.pur- 
chase, which, expressed in decimals, is 15,247 ; but the 
value of the fee simple is twenty -five years' purchase, 
so that by taking the former sum from the latter, we 
have 9.753 years' purchase for the difference to be 
paid by lessees, or to be charged upon ]^a9f hpld pro- 
perty. We must therefore multiply £1,323^,000 by 
9.753, and we shall hare the result, £12,003,2,19, let 
us say, £12,900,000, for the difference in money, 
which is to be charged upon the estates at £4 per cent, 
which interest amounts as before to the annual sum 
of £516,000 ; deduct fines to the amount of £261,000 
and w^e have a surplus income of £255,000. 

I have shown that in the case of the commutation 
of a lease held for three lives, respectively aged 20, 
85, and 45, for a fee-simple, the annual charge upon 
an estate of £1000 per annum would be £225 55. 6,</. 
and deducting this sum from the rent, therq is l^t 
a clear income of £775 145. 6d. Now, as this latter 
sum is the interest at £4 per cent, upon £19,393, the 
value of the lessees leasehold interest, he has no rea- 
son to complain, for he gets a freehold investment 
f the lease being turned into a freehold) which pays 
him £4 per cent ; this is an investment which any- 
body would be glad to make ; money is often Jaid 
out in an investment in land which does not produce 
more than £3 per cent. , in some instances only £22 per 
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cent. It must not be lost stght of, that he only gives 
twenty-five years'* purchase, or £25,000, for that 
which he may certainly get £28,000, or perhaps 
£30,000, or more, for,— a clear gain of £3000, £5000, 
or upwards ; and also that he has rto annual premium 
to pay to the insurance office ; besides being exempt 
from the inconveniences and annoyances mentioned 
before. 

With respect to leases for years, the terms do not 
appear to be so advantageous at first sight, more par- 
ticulsCrly in a money point of view. Let us, however, 
consider how the case stands a little more minutely ; 
let us again imagine an estate of the clear annual 
value of lOOOZ., of which seven years of the lease for 
twenty-one years are expired, and that the lessee is 
about to obtain a new lease for twenty-one years, 
upon surrendering the existing term of fourteen 
years. We will put this renewal in the most favour 
able light, and assume that the dignitary is willing 
to accept as a renewal fine 14 years' rental, which is 
1500Z. ; I think we may also assume that the various 
expenses attending the renewal may amount to lOOZ., 
making a total of 1600Z*. Upon payment of this 

"^ This may be taken too h%h : there is certainly some e^ensQ 
attending a renewal, besides trouble, anxiety, uncertainty, and very 
often much difficulty in raising the money, particularly in the case 
of lessees of limited income : there is the lessee's own solicitor and 
valuer to be paid, unless he transacts the business himself, when 
there is the loss of his time and other inconveniences. In the case 
alluded to before, the skmBDf parchment, which contained th'. 
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sum, the lessee abtains au extension of his term for 
seviein years, at the end of which period he reason- 
ably eayecfe to be allowed to renew again upon the 
same terms : observe, he has only an expectation that 
such will be the case ; he has no power to enforce it. 
Now, the sum of 1600/., if it were laid out in the 
purchase of an annuity for seven years, at 4Z. per 
cent., instead of being laid out in renewing the lease 
for seven years, would buy one of the annual value 
of 266/. lis. 3c/., say 266/. ; so that the payment of 
the renewal fine may be considered as an annual 
charge upon the estate to that amount. Conse- 
quently, the lessee receives annually from the estate 
1000/. minus 266/., that is, 734/. But li years' 
rental is much^below the amount of the fines usually 
taken. If two years' purchase be required, the fine 
and expenses will be about 2100/., which would pur- 
chase an annuity of 350/. nearly ; consequently, in 
this case, the lessee only clears 650/. from his estate. 
If the fine be taken at 2^ years' purchase, the sum 
will be upwards of 2600/., which would purchase an 
annuity of 433/. nearly ; consequently, he will then 
only clear 567/. Now, let us consider the operation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's plan, and that 
the lessee adopts it immediately after renewing: 
then, as I explained before — 

colliery lease would have carpeted a moderate sized parlour : and if 
any body fancies that such a carpet is made for nothing, he knows 
very little of the mysteries of conveyancing. 
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The fee simple, valued at twenty-fifve years* purchase, or 

£4 per cent. £25,000 

The term for twenty-one years, also at £4 per cent, is 

worth 14,029 



«« w| '^ 



Difference in value . . .£10,971 

And the interest of this last-mentioned sum, namely, 
439/. nearly, will be the charge upon the estate for 
ever. But where only 1^ years' purchase has been 
taken for the fine, there is already a charge of 266Z., 
as I explained above ; the additional charge, there- 
lore, will be the difference between these two sums, 
or 173Z. In this case, certainly, in a money point of 
view, the lessee will have his annual income dimi- 
nished by 1 73/. ; he will only have a clear income of 
562Z., instead of 734/. If two years' purchase has 
been taken for the fine, as in that case the charge 
amounts to 350/., he will only be worse by 89/. in 
the 1000/. ; if 21 years' purchase has been taken, he 
will only be worse by 6/. But even in the worst 
case, if the lessee chopses to sell his property, when 
turned into a fee simple upon the Chancellor's plan, 
whatever he can get for it beyond 25 years' purchase 
will be a clear absolute gain to him*. 

* In my original letter I made the following statement: — " Let us, 
however, consider the worst case a little further in a money point of 
view: the perpetuity of 173/. at 4/. per cent, is worth or equal to 
the p^ncipal sum of 4,325/., that is, that perpetual charge of 173/. 
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But whatever a lessee for years may lose in money, 
he will gain in comfort ; he will have an estate of 

is redeemable and would cease upon paying down that 9mn. T)ie 
Chancellor charges twenty-five years' purchase for the fee simple, or 
25,000/., but we all know that a fee simple is worth much more than 
twenty-five years' purchase, more probably thirty years', or 30,000/. 
so that the lessee would gain 5000/., against which we must set the 
value of th^e perpetuity of the new charge, namely, 4325/., and the 
babnee, or 675/., will be a clear gain to the lessee. If,. however, 
the fee simple should prove only worth 28,000/., the balance will be 
against the lessee, and he will be a loser to the amount of 1325/. ; 
this is the very worst case that can be put, for if he has to pay two 
years' purchase upon the renewal, and the fee simple produces only 
28,000/., by the same method of calculation he will be found to be 
a gainer of 765/. ; if 2^ years' purchase, he will be found to be a 
gainer of 2850/. !" 

• This I own to be incorrect : I was led into the error by the diffi- 
culty I had in bringing myself to believe the terms would be so 
advantageous to the lessees. My error, however, was corrected by 
Mr. Newman of York, the Actuary, in the following letter. 

To the EDITOR of the YORKSHIREMAN. 

Sir, — I'have been highly pleased with some letters which I have 
perused in your paper, respecting the case of Church Leases. These 
letters appear to have been written with the laudable desire of elu- 
cidating a somewhat complicated matter, and so far as I am able to 
judge, have certainly thrown considerable light upon it. There is 
one portion, however, of the last letter in your paper of this day, 
which is not so clear as all the other parts. 

Bv the statements there given, it appears that the lessee of the 
estate of 1,000/. a year, would, in the worst case, be minus a sum 
of 173/. per annum, by acceding to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's proposed plan. 

This Ls no doubt perfectly true, but it must be borne in mind that 
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freehold ioBtead of one of leasehold. This is an ad- 
vantage which he will gain over a lessee for lives, for 

it is the price which he pays for the possession, and power to dispose 
of A -fee isimple estate, and that, if the estate were sold, he would no 
lonjfer have it to pay, therefore, his neeount would stand thus. 

If he sold this estate, as there supposed, for thirty years' pur- 
chase, the produce would be £30,000 

But the annual rent-charge, due to the Government for 
changing the tenure, is £439 a year, which, if redeemed 
by the proprietor, would cost him £10,971 

£19,029 



Leaving a nett surplus of £1 9,000 to go into the pocket of the late 
proprietor and vendor. Now, his previous interest in the* estate ha- 
ving only been worth £14,000, he must clear the difference of £5,000 
by the transaction, supposing him to sell it, which is much more than 
your correspondent's statement made it. It appears, therefore, at 
all events, that if the proprietor can sell the estate at any thing above 
25 years' purchase, he must clear a considerable sum by acceding to 
the Chancellor's terms. But supposing him to continue to hold the 
estate, and comparing his situation before and after the exchange of 
tenure, as your correspondent does, it must be admitted that he will 
be worse off, in a money point of view, by £173 per annum. It 
does not appear to me, that this annual liability equals or counter- 
balances the advantages which he otherwise obtains, particularly by 
the power of realising a profit whenever he can sell the estate for 
more than 25 years' purchase, as above shown. It must also be 
borne in mind, that this is taking the worst view of the case ; and 
that, in the majority of instances, the exchange is greatly more fa- 
vourable to the lessee. In all other respects, I quite agree with 
your correspondent , and I trust you will give these few lines inser- 
tion, to pbiat out the error into which he has fallen. 

I am. Sir, Your very obedient servant, 

W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary. 
Insurance Ofhce, St. Helen's Square, York. 
20th May, 1837. 
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the latter has already an estate of freehold pur auter 
vie, which confers a right of voting at elections and 
other advantages, and which descends to the heir-at- 
law as special occupant; the former has a m^re 
chattel interest, which is considered as personal pro- 
perty, which goes to the executor or personal repre- 
sentatives, and which is liable to the debts of the 
lessee. In addition to this, he will be relieved from 
uncertainty and anxiety as to the amount of the sum 
of money which he will have to provide for the next 
renewal ; for even if the dignitary invariably takes 
1^, or 2, or 2| years' purchase or annual rental 
(which, by the bye, he is not bound to do invariably)^ 
still the lessee cannot foretell upon what annual 
rental or value the years' purchase will be assessed. 
I know that in the case of mines which have not been 
worked, or only partially worked, and have produced 
comparatively no income for the seven years' pre- 
ceding, the dignitary fixes the annual value at the 
average annual sum they may be supposed to produce 
during the next seven years, if worked ; and if the 
lessee will not pay the fine upon that calculation, the 
dignitary will not renew*. The lessee for years also 

* A case came under my notice, where a renewal of a lease of 
collieries was in agitation, and where the fine was to be estimated at 
If years' purchase. The party enquired of his colliery viewer, 
what the amount of the fine, might be expected to be, and he was 
informed, that the viewer understood that the practice was to esti- 
mate the years' purchase upon the average rental or income of the 
preceding seven years, and, that consequently the fine would amount 
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gains all other privileges and immunities, equally 
with the lessee for lives, which I endeavoured to ex- 
plain in a former letter. 

I am aware that lessees for years are alarmed, last 
a proper distinction should not be made in the num- 
ber of years' purchase of the fee simple of land, and 
that of buildings. This, however, is as much (or 
more) the business of the valuer in estimating the 
annual value, as of the calculator in fixing the value 
in years* purchase. We all know that the value of 
the perpetuity of buildings from their very nature, 
is not equal to that of land ; for the former are liable 
to constant dilapidations; they grow worse every 
year, they require constant repair, and at the end of 
a c^'rtain lapse of time, may become utterly ruinous 
arid worthless, while the latter remains constant. 
The plan pursued in estimating the annual value o* 
different kinds of property in the West Riding Ot 

to a sum, which he mentioned. Upon the party's applying to 
the Agent of the dignitary, to his surprise the fine was set at 
double the sum mentioned by the viewer, and the explanation 
given was, that it was assessed upon the average rental of what the 
colliery might probably produce for the succeeding seven years. I 
mention this only to shew the uncertainty of the terms of renewal. 
But perhaps there ought to be an express regulation for mines and 
coUeries, and this can only be determined upon after a sober and 
dispassionate discussion in a Committee : this shews the absolute 
necessity of such a proceeding. What can the majority of mankind 
know, without an investigation, about certain-rents and ten-tale- 
rents : — about bolls of round coals and bolls of small coals : — about 
overleadings and shortworkings ; — about a Bishop's in- stroke and 
out- stroke ? 
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Yorkshire, which valuation was intended tocontinue to 
be acted upon for some years for regulating the county 
rate,, and where, consequently, it would not have 
been fair to have estimated buildings as well as land 
at the rack rent, was to deduct one -fifth or 20. per 
cent, from the present rental of buildings ; from 
cottage property in the great towns 33. per cent, 
was deducted, or about one-third. If, therefore, the 
Chancellor intends to estimate the fee simple 
of land at twenty-five years' purchase, it will only 
be fair to estimate the fee simple or perpetuity of 
buildings generally at twenty years' purchase, and 
that of cottages, or other inferior property, subject 
to frequent repairs, to standing empty, and to 
not having any rent paid, (called frequently 
** leakage j'^) at only 16 g years' purchase. So that in 
the case of 10007. per annum from buildings, — 

The value of the fee simple at 20 years* purchase will be £20,000 
The value of an existing lease for 21 years at £4 per cent. 

as before 14,029 



Difference in value . 6,071 

The interest of which, at 4L per cent, or 243/., will 
he Ae charge upon the estate : but, as I explained 
before, there is already a charge upon it, at 1 J years^ 
fine, of 266Z., which the lessee will \>e relieved from, 
•so that, in fact, he will be a gainer of 23/. annually. 
I think I need not pursue this subject any further : 
a proper allowance can, and will, no doubt, be made, 
•either in estimating the annual value, or in the num- 
ber of years* purchase : indeed it is an affair of every 
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day's practice with house*agents and valtiers, do that 
there can be little difficulty in making an equitable 
adjustment. The subject of mines will also require 
a particular consideration ; but even with regard t6 
them, the difficulty will arise in determining the 
annual value ; for when that is ascertained, the rest 
will be a simple matter of calculation by the tables. 
It willj in fact, be a lottery or speculation : some 
mines may turn out well, some may turn out ill ; but 
after all, it will only be the same speculation as that 
of purchasing freehold mines. 

In making the foregoing calculations, I have as- 
sumed that the lessee has a 21 years' term ; of course 
if he has a shorter term, it will be of so much less 
value, and consequently theid^^tenc^, the interest 
of which is to be charged upon thh land, will be so 
much greater. For instance, if the lessee has 18 
years unexpired, then — 

The value of tbe perpetuity as before .... £25,000 
The value of an 18 years' term at £4 per cent. . . 12^59 



Difference in value . . £12,341 

The interest of which, at 41. per cent., is 493/. 125.^ 
which will be the charge upon the estate. So again,, 
if there be only six years unexpired, it will be found 
that the annual charge will be 688/. I fear I may 
have entered unnecessarily into these details, but I 
wish to lay the case as simply as possible before per- 
sons not conversant with this species of property. 
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I have heard it asserted, that in the county of 
Durham, persons have, given as much as 18 yei.rs' 
purchase for an unexpired term of 17 years: now. 
by the tables, they ought only to have given, to make 
3/. per cent, of their money, 13i years' purchase — 
and to make 41. per cent, of their money, 12J years' 
purchase. In the first place, I do not believe the 
assertion* ; but, in the second place, if such an in- 
stance really has occurred, the purchaser must have 
speculated upon some latent quality in the property 
which could induce him to give such an enormous 
price ; as, for instance, that the valuer had been de- 

* Since the above was written, I have had conversation with gen- 
tlemen connected with the County of Durham, and from their repre- 
sentations it (appears 'oet^inly, that as much as 20, 22, and even 
25 years purchase has h^n given, and is given for a term of 19, 20, 
or 21 years: this is much beyond what the tables lead us to estimate 
the value at. But these are all cases arising in the County of Dur- 
ham, which is differently situated from other counties; it is the 
county of minerals ; what is under ground is much more valuable than 
the surface. It is a place of great trade and speculation, and all the 
cases, which have come under my notice, are those which have 
arisen from peculiar local circumstances; in many instances no land 
is to be had for any purpose but leasehold land; all this will be en- 
quired into and duly considered in the Committee, and perhaps 
it will be found necessary to make a special legislative pro- 
visicm for the mining and other property in that County connected 
with mines; but that does not alter the general principle. I think it 
must be obvious, that a person making such purchases, would rathef 
have bought freehold, if he could; and that if leaseholds under such 
circumstances fetch so many years* purchase, a freehold under the 
same circumstances would fetch 35 or 40 years' purchase, which the 
Chancellor offers by his plan for 25 years' purchase. 
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ceived in the annual value, or that there was some- 
thing extraordinarily productive in it, or that there 
was immense capability of improvement, so as to 
make it a probably profitable investment ; or lastly, 
the purchaser cannot have ac^ed with common pru- 
dence.; he cannot have been sufiiciently awake to his 
own interest, and, if so, I can only say to him in the 
words of the old legal maxim, — 

** V^ilantibos non dormientibus leges inserviunt." 

which may be freely translated, ** We can't make 
laws for silly fellows." 

Under every consideration of the case, it appears 
to me, upon the best attention I have been able to 
bestow upon the subject, that the Chancellor's plan 
will be sufficiently advantageous to lessees to induce 
them to accept it, and I am only surprised that any 
of them should be opposed to the measure ; they 
Knay have to pay for making the change, but it 
is evident that they will not have to pay too dearly 
for the advantages which will ensue. It is easy to 
understand why the ecclesiastics are hostile to it ; 
they have made a return of the supposed annual amount 
of their fines, and they may be afraid of being taken at 
theirword, and that the amount returned, and no more, 
will be paid to them ; whereas, in fact, the real 
amount may be much greater. If it is so, and if the 
average interest at which renewals are made is assumed 
to be only 6/. per cent., instead of 7/., on which lat- 
ter assumption the calculation of the annual value or 
rental is made, the result may be the same as to the 
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annual value ; but the difference between the actual 
value of the fines, and the return made by them, will 
go a long way towards making up the surplus, which 
I have shewn the Government has a right to expect. 
To make this plainer : they have returned the ave- 
rage annual amount of their fines at 260,000/,, and 
upon that datum, and assuming interest to be at 7/. 
per cent., it has been deduced that the annual rental 
of church property is 1,300,000/. ; but if, in fact, the 
average annual amount of fines should be 330,000/. 
and average interest at 6/. per cent, (which I believe 
more likely to be the case the same rental will be ob- 
tained. In this case, if the ecclesiastics are to be taken 
at their word, and are only to receive 260,000/., it is 
clear the remainder, that is, 70,000/. per annum, will 
go towards making the Chancellor's surplus. 



THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the month of March, 1835, in the House of Lords, 
was delivered, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
place as first Peer of the Realm, (not as Primate of 
**the Church,") and as President of the Royal Eccle- 
siastical Commission, (not as Representative of " the 
Church,") the Second Report of that Board of Civil 
Functionaries. 

The day following its appearance in the country 
where I then was, recruiting my health, a much-** be- 
loved physician," whose soul is in *' the Church" and 
her well-being, asked me what I thought of the Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? I answered, — On 
a first perusal I thought it useful and commendable 
(for it was sufficiently plausible) ; but on reading it 
over a second time, I saw that it contained proposals, 
touching five several things, hurtful exceedingly to 
*'the Church;" independently, above all^ of the Prin- 
ciple tliat the whole transaction tolerates and sanctions ; 
viz., the transferring the Act of Church Legislation 
out of the hands of the Priesthood and **the Church," 
to those of the Laity and Dissenters. 

On my friend's expressing a wish to have this general 
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accusation justified by exemplification at length, I pro- 
ceeded to unfold to him the reasons why I had formed 
these opinions ; the result of which was, a recommen- 
dation from him to make the statements public : at the 
same time saying, — as I had made the matter plain to 
him, doubtless the same explanations would make a 
similar impression upon others as they had upon him. 

Acting under this feeling, I immediately committed 
them to paper ; and the greater portion of the Series 
which appeared first in the Kentish Observer ^ under the 
title of ^' What will THE CHURCH say to the Sug- 
gestions of the Ecclesiastical Commission ?" were sent 
to my publishers in London, within ten days after the 
delivery of the Commissioners' Report. 

Having been induced, from reasons which it is un- 
necessary to detail, to forego the idea of publishing the 
matter in form of a pamphlet, I was led to take advan- 
tage of the complimentary offer of the valued Editor of 
the Kentish Observer^ and to commit the matter to his 
hands; that so he might, by dividing it into Series, 
bring it out, from week to week, in the columns of that 
Constitutional and Church-defending periodical. 

The favourable impression that the Series made, as 
I have abundant evidence to prove, in the minds of 
numbers of those who read them in the several county 
papers (into which the Series was quickly and freely 
copied), — and the frequent and urgent calls made upon 
me to publish them in a collected form — were such as 
to entirely justify the opinion formed by my learned 
lay friend, as to the beneficial results they might, if made 
public, produce. 

A bold measure, indeed, it might seem, to rush 
single-handed to the defence of **the Church," so 
(inconceiveably) assailed ; and, at that hour of enthu- 



siastic applause of the acts of the Commissioiiy for oncy 
comparatively unknown, an obscure country Priest, to 
call in question the decision of five leading Bishops of 
* * the Church, "backed by all the authority of concurrence 
of sentiment or feeling of the whole conservative crowd 
of Lords, Legislators, and People ; this concurrence of 
feeling not a little encouraged also by the beaming 
approval of a large portion of the Priesthood of ^' the 
Church." 

But I knew and mistrusted not the power of Truth 
and irresistible force of simple narration of fact ; and, 
nothing daunted by the multitude of the host which 
started with astonishment at the first outbreak of an 
opposition to this almost (as men seemed to think) in- 
fallible Commission, I dared to continue the weekly 
siege of the position of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
through evil report and good report ; until at length, 
roused from their lethargy, or stupor of amazement, 
others began to take courage in the same (once) hopeless 
cause ; and, that universal spirit of protest against the 
(effected) invasion of the Rights, Powers, and Consti- 
tution of ** the Church" was manifested, which made the 
clerical Commissioners, first, to doubt the propriety of 
their attempt; next, to feel uneasy in their seats; and 
lastly, to come to that state of indecision as to be un- 
certain whether they should or should not proceed ; 
until the whole Commission has, as we are informed 
by ofiicial authority, settled down into that condition of 
abeyance, in which I should be but too glad to believe, 
as is afiirmed, it now is.* 

And now, as Priests and Laymen have equally 

* I speak upon the authority of the last Charge delivered to the Clergy at Can- 
terbury in the summer, by the Venerable Archdeacon Croft, and at which I was 
present. 
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concurred to acknowledge the benefit they have derived 
from the perusal of these papers, and as I see, or think 
I see, in the approaching assembly of Convocation, as 
an opportunity of discussing these great questions, so 
one at length to present these papers to ** the Church'* 
in a collected form, I have caused to be re-printed the 
portion of them relating to that '* Reduction of Pre- 
bendaries" effected '* vi et armis" by the JEccledastical 
Commission. This portion, being five of the whole 
series of thirteen, was, the last week of last year, pub- 
lished in a Supplement by the Dorset County Chronicle 
and Somersetshire Gazette^ and which, though complete 
in itself, I call Part II. 

Should the remainder be now re-printed, they will 
appear, under the title Rex et Ecclesia, in the same 
type and form as the present publication ; and be com- 
prised, with this portion, in Three Paris. 

The I. Part containing — 

Introduction — Revenues of the Bishops — Revenues of 
the Prebendaries — Revenues of the Clergy. 
- The II. Part, as here presented to the Reader. 

The III. Part, the continuation of the subject, 
*^ Reduction of Prebendaries;" containing discussions 
on the question as to the use to which the Chapters 
may be turned in accordance with the will of the founders; 
which they formerly served, and this in addition to the 
essential service which they, even nowy under all the 
disadvantages of political jobbing and gross nepotism, 
render to the Church of Christ in general ; to the por- 
tion of it by law recognised in England, in particular. 

It is needless further to recur to the greetings and 
congratulation which poured forth from all parties, 
well-wishers, real or pretended, to " the Church," 
whether of Wliig, Tory, or Conservative politics; or to 
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the cumulative zeal with which the press of the respec- 
tive factions endeavoured, as it were, to exceed each 
other in intense admiration of this new, healing measure. 
The only party that hesitated in approval, and the 
pnly party whose ends have been advanced by it, was 
the extreme Radical ; which faction began to think 
that they could not be right in approving what their 
political opponents so warmly applauded. 

But now the eyes of ''the Church" are opened, and so 
are those of the Radical Faction. Hence it is, on the 
one hand, that the men who compose its ranks 
scruple not to denounce as traitors and rebels all Priests 
who dare affirm the integrity and independence of *' the 
Church." The Ecclesiastical Commissioners ought 
surely much to hesitate in availing theiiiselves of this 
unsought alliance with Infidels, Deists, Papists, 
and other dissenters. Hence it is, on the other 
hand, that this act of unparalleled assumption by 
Commissioners, (and which was hailed by *' the 
Church's" friends and well-wishers as the saving 
measure by which the Church of England was to 
maintain her dominance,) is now regarded, and much 
more justly, as one fraught with the element of certain 
destruction — destruction, whether considered in refer- 
ence to the Principle upon which it proceeds to deter- 
mine and legislate ; or, as to the Detail^ of which it is 
mainly and materially composed. 

And what has been instrumental in producing this 
change ? The declaration of hard matter-of-fact, and 
the unhesitating avowal, in disregard of the frowns of 
those who are dispensers of half the patronage of * ' the 
Church," of caustic and unwelcome truths — unwelcome 
truly to those whose acts they tended to overthrow ; 
and unwelcome chiefly to others, inasmuch as they 
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c<)mpelled those who thought no harm could come 
out of the Archbishop's Commission, — having given 
their entire confidence to him, in the reliance they 
placed in the perfect integrity of which they knew him 
(and rightly) to be privately the very centre and kernel, 
— to change their minds ; and, so changing, to impute 
blame where they thought admiration entirely and un- 
qualifiedly due. But thus it is. 

And what has been the consequence ? The painful 
but compulsory withdrawing of their public confidence 
as Churchmen from the Commission at which the 
Primate presides ; and the suspicion of all *^ the Church" 
against the five Bishops condescending there to sit ; 
who, in defiance of the voice of (so to speak) the whole 
Priesthood, which has been in every possible respectful 
form expressed, continue, by means of a novel exercise of 
Parliamentary power, to ride over the feelings, remon- 
strance, and constitution of '' the Church" as a Body ; 
over the rights, privileges, and functions of their brother 
Bishops, and the whole Priesthood of this fair portion 
of the Church Catholic of Christ. 

Now this is a strange and strong a>ccusation. Alas, 
brother Churchman, proof is at hand: and, of a truth, 
one is compelled to agree with the conclusion of the 
Rev. Poet of Bremhill, (^although we arrive at it by a 
somewhat different process,) that this Church Commis- 
sion has done more to dishonour Episcopacy than all 
the Acts of the Long Parliament, aided by the grim 
sarcasm of the indomitable John Milton. How can 
this be ? How, indeed ! — well may it be asked. The 
reason is too good. The answer is too true. 

When the late Bishop of Hereford,* so we are 

* Brother, be it remembered, to Earl Grey ; promoted during his administration, 
and therefore not likely to be overbiassed with strong toryistical notions. 
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mformed, confident in the strength of his position, that 
Prebendaries were ' * essential to the well-being of the 
Churchy" and that the Ecclesiastical Commission had 
no legal power to authorise a weakening of the Pre- 
bendal strength, and that, for the sake of appropriating 
to the objects of their determination, the Revenues of 
the Stalls, as they absorbed them and sunk the Pre fer- 
ments, without sanction or opinion had of * 'the Church ;" 
When this independent Bishop declared his intention 
to act up to his notion of Right, and, of asserting his 
inherent lawful Episcopal independence, in the assur- 
ance to the Commission that he would appoint suc- 
cessors to any vacant Stalls that should fall in, — what 
was done to check this intention? 

Will the Christian believe it? This Commission, 
this Ecclesiastical Commission, condescended to go 
down to an assembly composed of Deists, Papists, 
and other dissenters, to solicit at their hands ^' pains 
and penalties" against any Christian Bishop of 
this Church who should attempt, lawfully, to exercise 
his inherent Episcopal right, in protest against the ex- 
hibition of a new and unheard-of power, acting in a 
manner contrary to all justice, reason, and precedent ; 
and, in absolute violation of the Constitution of that 
Church of which the Commissioners professed them- 
selves to be, as they wished others to consider them, the 
sole arbitrators and guardians. " Vi et armis," indeed ! 

Here, then, was Episcopacy, in the abstract, bound 
hand and foot by a small conclave of Bishops. Here 
was a melancholy and alarming instance of a Christian 
Bishop enslaved by an unrighteous Act of Parliament, 
conceived, engendered,* 'got up," in fact, by those, who, 
rather than not carry through the Bill of their adop- 
tion to the end, could condescend to go down to such 
an assembly to beg of them to forge chains for the 



conscience of any of their Episcopal brethren who 
might dare to act right, that they might apply them to 
all at their discretion.* 

However striking the stigma of the reproach cast upon 
the Bill and its movers by the Rev. Canon of whom we 
spake but now, it would almost appear that he had an 
inkling whereunto this thing would grow ; and, that the 
first illegal act of legislating for '* the Church," without 

competent authority, would be but the first step * * 

• • • ♦«♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

• ♦•♦♦♦•*• 

• •* ««• «« * * 

• •« ♦ ♦ ♦♦• 

***** against the dignity and 
power of the Episcopacy of Christ's Church. For, 
what a blow against the Episcopal power was this I * 



But was the Bishop of Hereford right ? What had 
he to say for himself ? What he did say is before the 
public. What more he thought upon the subject I know 
not. But plenty he might have both thought and said 
to justify his act, his courageous and noble attempt to 
save the constitution of his Church and to defend his 
office against the g^wa^i-papal aggression, this worse than 
Papal invasion, of Episcopal independence. 

His Lordship-deceased, was maintaining a great 
Principle, which, I trust, will ever be here maintained ; 
viz., that a Bishop is independent in the exercise of 
his Episcopal function in his own Diocese ; and that 

♦ And *• at their ditereiion,** I say ; for how, otherwise, are we to accoant for 
the fact of the Archbishop of York presenting, unmolested by the Commissioners 
or their Act of Parliament, to his son, the Stall of Carlisle, as the papers on 
every side declare ? I have seen a defence of this set forth, which is a very poor 
one. See an extract from Hooker, at the end of thi^ introduction. I thought 
non-resjdence and pluralities were at an end. Is Carlisle near York ? 
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no Arch-Episcopal power, and much less any other, can 
reach adversely him who maintains the Established 
Constitution of his Church, as long as that Constitution 
is unaltered by the power by which it was established ; 
and which power alone, when it sees right, can alter it. 

Thus much upon the ** Principle" involved in the 
matter : upon the Details, his Lordship might have 
said much ; and though I had not the honour of his 
Lordship's personal acquaintance, and know little what 
upon this subject he did say, I can put into the mouths 
of all England reasons sufficient, not alone for main- 
taining the Prebendaries as they are, but for increasing 
their number in every Cathedral to forty men ; at the 
same time securing such an alteration in the bestowal 
of this honourable Preferment as shall always defend 
this patronage from the intrusion of private feeling. For 
these Endowments, as they were given, so ought 
they to be maintained, wholly and solely, for, the public 
benefit in '' the Church's" good. 

Possibly, here the Reader may say, "You are very 
confident." I am confident in what I say. I have a 
right to be confident ; for I have proof — if proof were 
needed of the power of Truth — such truth as is here 
following set before the reader — plain, simple, unsophis- 
ticated truth, and which can commend itself to the 
understanding of every one, — I have proof that the 
statements here following can carry conviction, even 
to the minds of those heretofore prejudiced against the 
cause in behalf of which I write : for they have done 
it ; and, as I trust in God, will yet do it, and render 
good and great service to "the Church" in this behalf. 

Truly I can say, with great sincerity, that I never 
conversed in my life upon this quickening subject, with 
any parties, of high or low degree, who have not at 
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once, on the mere statement of the use for which they 
are intended, however prejudiced against *' proud 
Priests" and "rich Priests," however they sympathized 
with ''the working Clergy, "as the Parochial Priesthood 
are improperiy (as contra-) distinguished, — as if no man 
worked with his head, while " the working Clergy" are 
going '' from house to house;" — I say I have never 
merely stated the case to any persons prejudiced against 
(or to those ignorantof the use of) Prebendal Stalls, who 
have not at once ceded the question of the " Reduction 
of Prebendaries"; and, expressed themselves, as far as 
their influence would go, ready and determined to 
maintain and defend these offices for their own and 
''the Church's" sake. And, if this be the case, I would 
ask, upon what principle is it that these Stalls are to be 
sacrificed to the idle clamour of untutored ignorance ? 
and that thus, through the sides of the Prebendal Stalls, 
a blow is to be struck against the Spiritualities of ' ' the 
Church," and even of those unconscious, senseless ones 
who clamour most? For these very individuals, if 
hereafter instructed, as, providentially, they may some 
day be, will bitterly blame the weakness of those who 
yielded to their noise and violence, that which is, next 
to its Episcopal Regimen, the noblest institution of the 
Church of Christ ; and, in sober reality, under existing 
circumstances of connexion of " the Church" with the 
State, its ornament and defence. 

For the sake, then, of the ignorant themselves, it is our 
Christian duty to oppose their unreasonable demands : 
and yet to satisfy them, as they and all ought to be 
satisfied, not,indeed, by destroying the use of this perfect 
institution, established in conformity with the wisdom of 
the Apostles; but, by removing, " root and branch," 
its every abuse : leaving no place, within or without. 
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for the continuance of those blemishes and eye-sores 
which are the scandal, not of the Church on which they 
have been inflicted^ but of the age which is so wicked 
and corrupt as to tolerate and sanction them. 

Far be it from me, very far, to throw the cover-lid of 
mystery or the glare of false-praise over any institution, 
person, or thing which is indefensible in itself; or even, 
on indefensible portions of things defensible, for the 
sake of preserving the good they contain, by hinder- 
ing investigation of the evils alleged. Therefore, I beg 
to say, that I have nothing in common with those who 
defend Cathedral Institutions ''through thick and thin;" 
and, consequently, not for the sake of their W5e, but for 
their own profit in their abtise. A reform, a very great 
reform is needed in these noble institutions : not truly 
in the institutions themselves ; but, in the mode in which 
the affairs of these institutions are managed. And 
anxiou3y most anxious am I to see this done, and 
speedily done : or otherwise, I foresee that the abuses 
which exist under the hallowed guise of ancient piety 
will become so intolerably offensive, and properly so, as 
to give cause to the enemy to reasonably maintain that 
the abuse is the use; and so, hypocrisy and selfishness 
thus confounded with the self-denying piety which is the 
proper denizen of such holy institutes, another out- 
break of carnal violence may affect them, and endanger 
the poor remnants of ancient efficiency, that, thanks be 
to God in His favouring providence, still exist in our 
Cathedrals; for the ever-watchful enemy, taking ad- 
vantage of the unhallowed opportunity of offence, the 
word will be given by the designing — Down with them, 
— down with them even to the ground ! and they may 
here, as heretofore in Scotland, by the indignation and 
fury of the misguided populace, be clean rooted out 
from the face of the land. 
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Hence it is that I had little sympathy, I must con,- 
fess, for the high-flown defence of Chaptral Clergy by 
one, who, in contrasting Episcopal with Prebendal 
corruption, could give evidence in favour of the latter 
against the former ; and this while, at the time that he 
wrote, one of the protegees of his Chapter had accu- 
mulated him upon no less, so I am informed, than seven 
pieces of preferment ; two of them being, wonderful to 
relate. Master and Ficc-master of an Hospital at the 
same time. 

Nor was this the only instance of unseemly bestowal 
of patronage that the same Cathedral, in the person of 
one of its influential members, presented. He, know- 
ing by intuition that his rising son would be, of all 
others, the fittest man (or boy) for the vacant living of 

, presented it to himself to hold against the 

time that the boy should be priested. This being done 
at the earliest possible age, this same valuable servant of 
''the Church" is presented, in reward for service done to 
''the Church" and the generation, witha valuable Pre- 
bendal Stall. The profit of this Stall arises out of the 
impropriate tithes, as I am informed, of two laborious 
parishes, where the poor Vicars have all the cost of the 
sick and needy, and none of the means suitable to their 
station, or adequate to the necessities of the place, to 
meet it. It might have been hard to divine the fitness of 
youth for the Prebendal Dignity — to be, as his office 
is, a sage Counsellor in the Senatus Episcopi ; but his 
reverend father doubtless sees his excellences.* In 
this same gifted family no sooner was the living 
above alluded to transferred from father to son, than 

* Of another instance of professional delicacy and disinterested benevolence do 
the prints of the day assure us, in the same quarter; when the lessor of tithes, 
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lo ! another living becomes vacant — happily another 
son is rearing, of infinite promise — the ever-ready 
divine, nunqaam non paratuSy again presents himself 
to and holds the living until Juvenis Secundtis is 
priested, when, without any ministerial experience, 
experiment No. 2 is accomplished, upon the boy of 
twenty-four; who isrectored into a ^^ good" living, to the 
prejudice of forty poor Incumbents and twice the 
number of Curates, that have been working for years 
in the diocese, and starving upon an income which the 
boy-Rector may now dispense to his butler ! 

Now, all this may be very natural — and why should 
not a father take care of his own son? — of his own sans ? 
Why not indeed ! Men always have, and, except in 
rare instances, (I know such,) always will. This very 
propensity then, unless such a state of things is bene- 
ficial to^MJie Church," shews the necessity of a change 
in the system, which change some men call " reform" ; 
and truly, much is this sort of reform needed ; and, as in 
the in&tances abovequoted, soin many others : e. g. Little 
snuggeries of family coteries, which have contrived, by 
means of bye-laws, &c., to monopolize all '^the good 
things" of a body; and, as in the worst days of the abtise 
of the nomination-borough system, have succeeded 

which he affinns to be worth £1,500 per annum, keeps the Curate of an immense 
parish at £40 per annum as his— what ? servant ? bondsman.-.slaye I Strange 
that a minister of the sanctuary— .a high professing religionist — an expounder of 
St Paul— jshould not be able to see that the gift of the altar, or thefinea aristng 
from the teasing out thereqf, at the leasts is the godly and God-devoted portion of 
him who ministers thereat Men who make high professions should not descend to 
low actions— .the contrast is too great : and if those who are the administrators of 
holy things thus act — ^if the expounders of the law of God thus explain their doc- 
trine by their practice, how shall the comparatively ignorant laity be blamed for 
following such very reverend examples ? 

The whole system of leases of lives, of tithes is very iniquitous. It is capable 
of a very simple remedy without doing any injustice to what are called " existing 
interests.** 
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in keeping the appointment of the in-coming official 
amongst themselves, to the great injury of the office, 
and of the institution of which they thus become the 
wasting incubus. 

Hence it is that all these things need the rough 
sweeping-broom of a searching and effectual investi- 
gation : the ancient statutes of the Cathedrals require 
to be restored ; the novel bye-laws rescinded, or modi- 
fied, so as to make them useful instead of mischievous : 
the system, in short, and in fact^ re-established, and, 
if possible, improved, by being placed on such a sound 
and excellent footing as shall give effect, in the fullest 
degree, to the benevolent will and intent of the founders. 

It is true that this may seem difficult : but it is only 
a seeming difficulty. Had the question of Church and 
Chaptral patronage been disinterestedly grappled with 
by the Commissioners, styled Ecclesiastical ; and, with 
as much power as they have illegally seized upon the 
Stalls, themselves absorbing this patronage, the good 
they might have done is quite incalculable. 

The only one thing necessary to have effected this 
great and most desirable change was, for them to 
have recommended the Chapters to give up all their 
patronage to their Bishops respectively ; and to 
the Bishops to do the same by the Chapters; i.e., 
for both to make common interest for the good of 
'Hhe Church, "and to determine, henceforth, to dispense 
all preferment in corporation : that so it might be dis- 
tributed, not to meet the wishes of uncles, and cousins, 
and aunts, and sisters, but simply and solely according 
to the exigencies of the vacant place, and with reference 
entirely to the professional fitness, vocal powers, and ge- 
neral meritoriousness of the individual to be selected 
to fill it. 
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As long as that selfish innovation, called '* turns,'* 
in the Cathedral Bodies, is allowed to corrupt our 
Chaptral system, much as I venerate these institu- 
tions, I almost doubt whether, if it depended on my sole 
will to preserve and increase them, I would tolerate 
them ; i. e., if this practice were to be a mie qua non of 
their existence : but, I trust that this corruption will be 
obliged to give way before the light of exposure, and I 
anticipate the happy result of all the Episcopal and 
Prebendal patronage forming one fund, as it were ; 
at the disposal of the Bishop, as it ought most assuredly 
to be (for he is **head," and responsible for all the 
souls of his diocese ; or, is he not?) ; subject only to the 
recommendation of the Prebendaries and to their veto, 
when necessary ; especially so, if the Bishop appeared 
too much inclined to shew ** human nature," by taking 
intense care of his own. 

Whenever this system shall be attempted, (and what 
should hinder ?) then shall we have no space left for 
Prebendaries to occupy, in indecent accusation of Bi- 
shops, striking a balance as to the most fearful amount 
of nepotism appertaining to the practice of each ; while 
every Stall in the Cathedral, and every parish in the 
gift of the Bishop and Chapter, will, not only, be 
sure of having a good, but a proper Incumbent ; a 
man, not only of good intellectual efficiency, but, of 
irreproachable character and blameless life. 

There is no question, but that the fact of the corrupt 
bestowal of private Church Patronage is one of the 
greatest evils under which '*the Church" labours. It is 
an evil which must be checked, if it were for nothing 
else but the removal of the scandal of '*the marketable 
commodity which the law has made of the cure of souls ;" 
as if souls could be handed over to a purchaser of an 
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Advowson, for pecuniary or other consideration, like 
the bodies of a flock of sheep. 

But the question is, and it is a very serious one, — 
in the whole catalogue of Ecclesiastical grievances I 
doubt whether one more painful can be pressed upon 
public attention, — how can this evil be removed ? how 
remedied ? how can the nuisance be abated without 
injury to individuals that have acquired this strange 
sort of property ? 

I believe the remedy, the effectual remedy, to be 
above suggested. 

I believe, that if all the Patronage of the Bishops 
and Chapters were dispensed, in tribunal, to the most 
fit {not applicant — application should be fatal to the 
success of an aspirant, but him to and for whom others 
bear witness), that the greatmajority of the Lay-patrons 
would gladly lay down their patronage on the altar of 
'^the Church" : pleased, to be lawfully rid of the respon- 
bility; and, faithfully rejoicing, at the same time, that 
a man apostolically appointed, to appear with all the 
credentials of the Bishop and Chapter, would be sent 
to preside over the vacant parish. 

But can such a desirable state of things be expected 
to come about now ? — can such ecer be the case so long 
as matters are as at present ? To whom, or to what 
body-Ecclesastical would the Lay-patron now offer up 
his patronage ? To the Bishop of the Diocese ? Alas ! 
instances of nepotism and favouritism are too freely 
published by the recriminatory process of use of late, 
to allow patrons to enjoy a confidence, that, in giving 
it into the private hands of the Right Rev. Dr. A. or B., 
the Preferment, thus placed at his disposal, would be, 
of any certainty, more piouily devoted to the service of 
God and Holy Church than if kept in his own. 
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Is it to the Deaa and Chapter of the Cathedral of 
the Diocese that he is confidently to commit that trust 
which the law now makes legal in his own hands ? Not 
while the long tolerated corruption of '* turns" is 
allowed, with impunity, to supersede the Chaptral 
voice. 

Establish as a tribunal of patronage ('* preferment" is 
a better word) the Forty Prebendaries, with the Bishop as 
the Guide and Patron, — the party of his nomination 
voted for ^*yea" or **nay" by the Chapter, majority (of 
two-thirds say) to prevail, — then, such a resource is 
opened as will be at once taken advantage of by the 
lay-patrons ; the Crown patronage would, for very 
shame's sake, be soon ceded ; and, in the course of ten 
years, no other vestige of the old Saxon corruption of 
Lay Patronage than Lay Impropriation — a large chap- 
ter of grievance that, to be sure — would be found in 
the land. 

Under such a system of patronage, applicable as 
well to the Chapter Stalls as to every other species of 
preferment, what would the Cathedral bodies become? 
the ^lite of the whole Priesthood — a noble, high- 
minded, uncompromising set of men — ^'living stones" 
of the Temple on Earth — its polished corner-stones — 
its **Decus et Tutamen :" — men who would scorn 
to do a paltry or selfish act ; or even, if here and there 
one were so disposed, the practice of the majority 
would leave no room for the intrusion and exercise of 
individual meanness. 

And is the system of ^* the Church," as at present 
constituted, capable of exhibiting such a holy, chas- 
tened state of things ? Not only is it capable, but this 
is the very present frame-work of '* the Church." Its 
skeleton, muscle, and sinew are beautiful, are perfect! 
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but wens and excrescences have been allowed to 
gj*ow into and corrupt its Constitution — to impair its 
appearance — to waste its strength; and what then? 
certain Ecclesiastics, unconscious of the great power 
of the thing they have been led, at the instigation of 
others, to handle, unaware of its natural inherent 
excellence, are for cutting it to pieces — for destroying 
it — and why ? to please the hostile faction ? Far be 
it from me to say that this is their motive; but this they 
are willing to do, and such is their act. 

But, NO ! this may not he. The Prebends must be 
saved — the lapsed Stalls must be restored — the 
system of patronage must be made decent and ho- 
nest. At present it is, in too many cases, and where 
one ought to have hoped better things, very indecently 
the reverse, and this is the root of the evil. Men, be 
they Bishops, be Ihey Prebendaries, be they Kings or 
Ministers, must sacrifice Self for the good of **the 
Church." Prebendaries, in Chapter assembled — I have 
considered the subject in all its bearings, and cannot 
see any other way — must have a simple veto on 
the patronage of Bishops — must be responsible thtis 
that preferments are made solely with reference 
to the good of ** the Church." Then will they, as 
a council under the Bishop, be the recipients of 
the confidence of the l^ay Patrons; and collec- 
tively as a Body, and individually as members of it, 
will each and all of them receive, from those within 
and those without, the homage due to professional 
merit, and to the lustre of Christian integrity. 

And with such means at command, on the one 
hand, for reducing the professional inequalities which 
now disgrace 'Hhe Church"— by which inconveniences 
one sees the imbecile with some £2,000, perchance, 
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per annum, while the hard-working Christian scholar 
is starving for half a century on £50 a year ; the 
one scattering the flock he cannot feed — the other 
useless from loss of character, the consequence of his 
needy circumstances — the pity of the fashionable — 
the scoff of the profane : With such means in ex- 
istence, on the other, for exalting, for ennobling 
the character of the national Priesthood — the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given their vote 
for the annihilation of the Chapters : for, in defiance 
of the voice of the Priesthood — in defiance of the 
remainder of the Episcopal Bench, the Episcopal 
members of the Civil (Established Church) Commis- 
sion declare, that Prebendal Chapters, save as a 
refuge for four superannuated Scholars, and an 
Archdeacon or so, shall be allowed no longer to 
exist. 

Christian Laity, will you allow this prostration of 
the vigour and constitution of your Church ? I know 
you will not. 

Give, then, the strength and assistance of all your 
influence, to save and to restore the use of the 
Chaptral Bodies — to maintain their dignity, by get- 
ting rid of the abuse in the purification of the system 
of patronage — to increase their power, by moving the 
Bishops to create new Stalls, (annexing such to those 
livings in each diocese best able to endure the small 
occasional expense which Chaptral duties would 
involve,) — then shall the Laity,— then shall the 
Clergy, — then shall the whole world, be compelled 
to acknowledge of our Church, that our Chaptral 
system is not, of each diocese alone, nor of the Church 
of England alone, the 
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DECUS ET TUTAMEN, 

but, the glorious object of imitation and worshipful 
respect of every portion of the whole Church Catholic 
of Christ. 

Is this worth striving for, Brethren ? Is this a true 
picture of possibilities ? Yea, judge for yourselves 
the thing that is right? What wonder, then, that 
Hooker, the judicious, the temperate, the eloquent 
defender of the inherent rights and highest interests 
of his Church, should declare to all Christians, — 
** For defence and maintenance of them we are most 
earnestly bound to strive, even as the Jews for their 
temple, and the High Priest of God therein." And 
why did he call upon Christians thus earnestly ? — 
This is his reason : ** The Bishop, for his assistance 
and ease, had under him, to guide and direct Dea- 
cons in their charge, his Archdeacon : so termed in 
respect of care over Deacons, albeit himself were not 
but Presbyter. For the guidance of Presbyters in 
their functions, the Bishop had likewise under him, — 
one of the self-same order with them, but above them 
in authority, — one whom the ancients termed, usu- 
ally, an Archpresbyter. We, at this day, name him 
Dean. For most certain truth it is, that Churches- 
Cathedral, and the Bishops of them, are as glasses 
wherein the face and very countenance of apostolical 
antiquity remaineth even as yet to be seen ; notwith- 
standing the alterations which tract of time and the 
course of the world hath brought. 

And did Hooker speak for nothing ? 

Does Hooker speak for nothing? 

I finish this introduction with one other extract 
from Hooker: and if any think I have spoken with 
undue severity of those wlio are chiefs in '^ the Church,'* 
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I can only say, I have a master, whom I am not 
ashamed to follow — may his follower prove worthy of 
such a leader. And, as the Chapters have become 
an offence to the half-informed, from the abuse of 
their preferment, which evil could not have existed, 
bad Hooker's caution been but attended to, I shall 
here transcribe it ; in the hope that it may have yet 
some effect in opening the eyes of all concerned to the 
necessity of thinking more of ^^ the Church," and less 
of their own : and therein more willing, at once, to 
accede to the foregoing proposition. A readiness to do 
which, will convince the enemy, much more than la- 
boured palliations of things offensive and unreasonable, 
that the accusations thrown out against the selfishness 
of the Dignitaries have no longer a shadow of foun- 
dation. 

^^ A foul and ugly kind of deformity it hath, if a man 
do but think what it is, for a Bishop to draw com- 
modity and gain from those things whereof he is left 
a free bestower, and that in trust, without any other 
obligation than his Hacred Order only, and that reli- 
gious integrity which hath been presumed on him. — 
Simonaical corruption I may not, for honour's sake, 
suspect to be amongst men of so great place* So 
often they do not, I trust, offend by sale, as by un- 
advised gift of such preferments, wherein that ancient 
Canon should specially be remembered, which for- 
biddeth a Bishop to be led by human affection in 
bestowing the things of God. A fault nowhere so 
hurtful as in bestowing places of jurisdiction, and in 
furnishing Cathedral Churches. The Prebendaries, 
and other Dignities whereof, are the very true suc- 
cessors of those ancient Presbyters which were at the 
first as counsellors unto Bishops. A foul abuse it is. 
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that any one man should be loaded, as some are, with 
livings in this kind : yea, some even of them who con- 
demn utterly the granting of any two Benefices unto 
the same man ; whereas the other is, in truth, a matter 
of far greater sequel, as experience would shew, if, 
Churches-Cathedral being furnished with residence of 
a competent number of virtuous, grave, wise, and 
learned Divines, the rest of the Prebends of every 
such Church were given unto men of worthiest desert, 
for their better encouragement unto industry and 
travel ; unless it seem, also, convenient to extend the 
benefit of them unto the learned in universities, and 
men of special employment otherwise in the affairs of 
the Church of God. But, howsoever, surely with the 
public good of '^ the Church" it will hardly stand, that, 
any one person, such favours be more multiplied than 
law permitteth in those Livings which are without 
Cure." — Ecclesiastical Polity. Book vU. §24 (S). 



PART 11. 



REDUCTION OF PREBENDARIES. 



" upon the ruin of the rewards of learning, no •tnictore can be raited up but 
ignorance ; and upon the chaos of ignmance, no structure can be built but pro^e- 
ness and confusion.'*_^r. Haoheft Speech^ Home qfCommoiu, 

" He had more skill than boisterously to propound to him the extirpation of the 
Bisheps, remembering what King James had said to the Conference at Hampton 
Court..J^o Bith0pf no King. Therefore, he began to dig fikrther off, and to heave 
at the dissolution of Cathedral Churches, with their Deans and Chapters; the 
seminary from whence the ablest schohtfs were removed to Bishoprics."— Bfh 
Haehefs L\fB rf Bp. WiiUanu. 

Sectiok I. 

Before I enter upon this subject, it is absolutely necessary to 
premise, that whoever would legislate for " the Church," — ^who- 
ever would give a voice in the regulation of its concerns — ^he or 
they ought to be conversant with the intention and tise of these 
Cathedral and Collegiate institutions, as well as with the melancholy 
details of what they think, and, in too many cases, may know, to be 
the abuse of their preferments. Well would it be, indeed, if all 
would bear in mind the valuable and too little heeded maxim, 
"Abusus non tollit usum." 

^' The Cathedrals (says Dr. Posey), [si the time of ihe Reformation]] 
became again what their founders intended they should be—- seats of re- 
ligious learning and devotion. In whatever degree these purposes may, 
in later times, have failed of being realized, or whatever circumstances 
may prevent their accomplishment^ in that degree, and in those things, 
reformation is required. The reformation demanded is, not an outvrard 
change in the disposition of property, but an abandonment of the corrupt 
principles upon which patronage has been exercised ; it is needed, for the 
most part; not in the Church, but in the State :* it is, that those to whom 

* In 1578, when Whitgift was bishop of Worcester, he applied for, and obtained, 
from the Queen, the Prebends of that church. For, hitherto, they not haying been 
'*in his dispose, but the Queen*6, he could not prefer such to be near him, ond 
as9itiani unto Atm, that were persona of good learning^ and whom he might confide 
in for their abilities to encounter either Papists or Puritans. "--.iS/f^ype'tf Whitgift, 
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this liigh trust is committed, should exercise it as faithful and honest 
stewards. When the will of the founder shall again be executed, there 
will be no further question, whether that will was wise or no." — ^pp. 151-2. 

This act (the reduction of the Prebendaries), to which the nation 
is now invited to assent, may be of great consequence and import 
to " the Church " for generations to come ; if, indeed, the desire 
of spoliation be not an indication that " the time of the end di-aw- 
eth near," In either case, the responsibility involved in this matter 
is great : it is fearfiil. Of this responsibility, ignorant people know 
nothing : and all are ignorant who are not informed upon the sub- 
ject ; or who have only taken up the crudities of Lord Henley, 
and other equally well-informed writers upon Church Reform. 
And here we are, the body of " the Church," without investigation 
for ourselves, without attending to what has been alleged in behalf 
of these ancient Institutions, without the least regard to the will of 
the founders, in order to satisfy the ill-omened cravings of self- 
sufficient schemers, who have driven up our chiefs into a corner, 
heedlessly going to cut down these props, to lay open these out- 
works of the Church with the ruthless hand of innovation, and 
to legislate for their destruction as rapidly as parliamentary expe- 
dition can run through its forms of dispatch. 

God forbid that we should be driven to make choice of a side, 
where the antagonists are Cranmer, and Jewell, and Stillingfleet, 
and Hooker, and a thousand other worthies, " men of renown ;" 
against Howley, and Bloomfield, and Kaye, and Monk. I 
believe them to be entirely agreed — all agreed. But, if otherwise, 
be it no disparagement to any man's modesty (and be it no dimi- 
nution of the glory of the living ), if he be found to hang somewhat 
gratefully upon the well-proven judgment of the glorious dead. 

Let Englishmen — ^let " the Church," consider the case for them- 
selves. Let them obtain information^ and let them seek it where it 
is to be found — i.e. — in the annals of their country: and, when they 
have evidence before them, — the experience of ages, yea, the ex- 
perience of themselves, in favour of the Prebendal Institutions (for 
who has not been benefited by them ?), the disinterested evidence of 
the wisest Presbyterians, the unsolicited testimony even of Dis- 
senters, — then let them decide. And if the judgment be given 
according to evidence, and not influenced by intimidation, doubt- 
less the Prebendal stalls, instead of being diminished, will, by the 



suffrage of " the Church,'* be increased; doubtless the result will be,^ 
that, rather than the removal of one Prebendary, fresh endowments 
from godly-disposed individuals will pour in to increase this mighty 
force, and to make as permanent as human Institutions can be 
made, this source of intellectual power and of vigorous unflinching 
orthodoxy, to be ready against every emergency which the " craft 
and subtlety of the devil or man" may create for the peril of " the 
Church." 

But as " the annals of their country " is rather a large book for 
ordinary people either to obtain or peruse for this essential pur- 
pose, I. e. to gain information, every person who presumes to 
legislate on this question should read a thin octavo of " Remarks 
on the prospective and past benefits of Cathedral Institutions, by 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford ;" who 
has put into an accessible form the records of folios upon this im- 
portant subject ; and when they have made themselves acquainted 
with the realities of the case, then let them legislate. 

" About the origin of the property of Cathedral bodies," he observes 
(p. 132), "there is no question: nor indeed can there be. One need 
only turn to any authentic accounts of the institution of Cathedrals, to see 
(what is indeed true of all Church property) that it was uniformly given, 
not by public, but by private, piety. To turn to one instance only, in 
which the records have been fully published, (see Thorpe's Registrum 
Roffense) the cathedral of Rochester ; its property was given by a suc- 
cession of individuals, some of them kings, as was natural ; but many, 
also, private individuals : it was given, moreover, not lightly nor care- 
lessly, but with all the solemnity of a deliberate act ; those who were in 
any way interested in the property, besides the immediate possessors, 
joining in the gift. The question thus becomes, not a legal, but an 
historical one ; the legal principle is granted, that the property can only 
be disposed of in accordance with the ' clear will of tlie donor :' it 
remains only to inquire what that will was." 

But without reference to the historical point, or to the will of 
Founders, the number of Prebendaries is to be reduced : and the 
reduction sounds enormous ; and it is so — nearly 400. Four are 
to be left to each Cathedral, it appears ; of which limited number 
the Archdeacon is to be one. 

What, then, will "the Church" say to this? 

First, May we not ask, — to take the lowest ground first, and 
work upwards, — why are these honorary distinctions of "the 



Church" to be done away ? Is the answer — ^Because they are 
useless in every other point of view ? There never was a more 
ignorant, or more false, (and, if not the result of ignorance^ a 
more malicious,) assertion. The correctness of this declaration 
will be presently apparent. For — 

Secondly, and chiefly, The men who fill these distinguished 
posts are rwto most useful in a most important point of view : 
to wit — ^as a standing force in times of emergency, as Dr. Chal-* 
mers affirms they ever have been since the days of the Reforma- 
tion, ^^ to fight the battles of orthodoxy, and to overbear, by the 
weight of their ponderous erudition and masdve learning," the 
deadly and ever-springing delusion of the infidel and the Deist. 

[To the consideration of those two points, we shall confine our 
attention for this time. The subject of what follows will form 
food for thought in succeeding papers.] 

Thirdly, Most useful would they be in three other points, if 
the Prebendal Colleges were restored to the exercise of their 
original powers, and according to the intention of the Founders. 
1st. In the restoration of the Prebendal privilege of veto, upon 
the King's nomination, in the appointment of their Diocesan^ 
by repeal of the statute of praemunire : which statute, as at present 
shaped, interferes in the performance of their duty, in this, of aU^ 
the most important particular — towards God and towards Man. 
2d. The re^stablishment of the Prebendal Colleges, as a Synod 
or Ecclesiastical Court, to assist the Bishop in the enforcement 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline, &c The 3d and last point, and 
which will be considered under the fifth head, of " Education of 
the Clergy," concerns the fulfilment of " the clear will of the 
Founder," in maintaining Colleges of Instruction in Cathedral 
Towns, under the immediate eye of the Bishop of the Diocese^ 
for the preparatory education of Candidates for Holy Orders, 
after they have graduated at the Universities. 

If the exercise of these original powers and functions be 
restored to these reverend and learned bodies, — and why should 
they not? — ^if these intentions of their institution, and the clear 
will of the Founders, can possibly be fulfilled, — and what is to 
hinder? — then the amount of possibility will furnish the most 
unanswerable reason why they should not be rendered useless or 
nugatory for all these purposes, by awy, much less, by so great, a 



reduction of their numbers : while the eminent services which they 
have rendered, and still continue to render, to ^Hhe Church/' 
will make this act of reduction, if it be persevered in, one of the 
most signal acts of ingratitude, no less against the Providence of 
God, than towards the godly Founders of these harbours for 
learned men, that has ever been chargeable against *Hhe Church " 
of England. 

First, then, let us (in few words) premise that, supposing it to be 
true (which it is not) that the Prebendal stalls were useless in every 
other point of view, would that inutility be any reason why these 
offices, as marks of professional distinction, should be done away 
with ? If, Brethren of " the Church,*' you will seize upon the 
money by which they are at present maintained, in God's name 
take it, and use it in His service, and may He, forgiving your sacri- 
lege, speed the use you make of it ! But if you take away the 
money and external means of support of these honourable distinc- 
tions, where, I pray, exists the necessity of reducing the Prebenda- 
ries; — of removing those honorary marks of episcopal approbation, 
which it should be the pride and the duty of every sincere Church- 
man and Priest reasonably to desire ? 

There has been a great outcry against the rapacity of the Clergy, 
that their only desire is <^gain, not godliness*" The parhamentary 
returns, shewing the destitute state of " the Church," is a sufficient 
refutation of this iniquitous slander. By these returns, it appears 
that 160,0002. per annum is required to make some 4^000 livings a 
decent existence — I say not, maintenance, — ^for each of the respec^ 
tive Incumbents. But as it is, notwithstanding, believed that the 
Clergy are grasping, let, then, these distinctions renmin as honorary, 
not lucrative, in order that the reviled Clergy may have the oppor^ 
tunity of shewing the world, that the real ground upon which the 
Christian Priest desires elevation in the sight of his brethren is, the 
public acknowledgment that the Bishop of his diocese recognises 
him as one ^^ earnestly desirous to contend for the faith (Hice 
delivered to the saints ;'' and, as one upon whom he can rely to 
come forward, in defence thereof, in any pressing emergency. 

This may appear to niany to be a very worldly sort of view to 
take of the matter, and some of the self-^constituted spiritual judges 
may wonder how Priests can set any value by earthly distinctions^ 
To such it may suffice to observe, that though the distinction is 



earthly and visible, the motive which induces the desire to possess 
it, is heavenly : (at least no man, but one who desires to change 
places with Satan, and become the " accuser of the brethren," dare 
pronounce it otherwise;) and, as long as spirits are doomed to 
inhabit mortal bodies, the marks of distinction which they receive 
from their superiors must have outward and visible signs by which 
to make this approbation understood and perceived by, and to be 
also an encouragement to, others. To the generality of mankind, 
however, who are practical men, it may be enough to say, that 
while members of every profession covet and seek distinguishing 
marks of honourable notice from the Sovereign, or from their coun- 
try, as an acknowledgment of their having made themselves useful 
in their generation; while there are Knights of the Bath, Compa- 
nions, &c. among the army and navy ; for the learned professions, 
Guelphic orders, &c. ; for the nobility, the Garter ; and that to 
these several distinctions there is no emolument attached, but the 
contrary ; and while men are found on the one hand, without dis- 
honour, to desire these, and on the other, men who have them not^ 
are found to respect those upon whom the favour of their superiors 
has descended ; I say, while these feelings respectively prevail, let 
not " the Church" be divested of its marks of episcopal approbation 
— let not her Bishops be deprived of the power of marking, with 
their approval, those who have merited well of them, of their brethren, 
and of " the Church" — let not the ministry of this Church, com- 
prising, as it does, a number of highly-educated men, be the only 
body which may not look for honourable acknowledgment of ser- 
vices performed to the Body-Politic, in that its particular and most 
vital part, which it is the peculiar care of the divine to guard and 
superintend.* 

Secondly, we come to prove our affirmation, viz., that the asser- 
tion of those who affirm that the Prebendaries are, and have always 
been, a useless body of men, is either the result of ignorance or 
malice — ^that it is utterly and decidedly false. 

* This may appear to many less visionary, when it is remembered that many of the 
Prebendaries derive little from the Prebends, save the honour the distinction confers. 
I know of Prebendaries who have paid ten pounds for their Prebendal Stamped 
Fees, and who receive ten shillings a year as the emoluments of their Stall. Ten 
pounds put out on annuity would produce them fifteen shillings a year. These 
are the rich treasures of the Church with which to increase the incomes of poor 
Vicars and Curates — Perpetual. 



But " they have been abused," we are told. — " Men have been 
appointed to Prebendal stalls, not for their learning and piety's 
sake, but from family interest and political intrigue." What has 
this to do with the merits of Prebendal stalls ? In other words, it 
amounts to this ; the institution established for noble and godly 
purposes has been abused. What has not been abused by the 
wickedness of man ? And are we to abolish immediately the use 
of every thing, the moment we discover it has been abused ? 
Christianity has been abused — perverted to the worst of purposes 
— ^made to justify, by ingenious sophistry, the most diaboUcal of 
deeds (vide popery, passim). Shall we, therefore, renounce Chris- 
tianity ? One man eats too much^ — is he, therefore, to repair his 
previous folly by determining never to eat ? Another has become 
drunken — is he, therefore, never to drink, and die ? If we have 
abused, or misused, or neglected to use, any faculty, gift, or bless- 
ing, the most rational, as well as most obvious, mode of action is, 
to restore the due use by renouncing the abuse, and to make, by 
future prudent and godly conduct, all the reparation to God in our 
power for the previous folly of which we have, whether advertently 
or inadvertently, been guilty. In reality, delusion apart, the argu- 
ment of " the abuse," rightly considered, makes immensely to- 
wards the restoration of " the use :" for what will be the obvious 
conclusion which must irresistibly force itself on the mind of the 
common-sense reader, on a due consideration of the circumstances 
of the case ? Surely this, — If, notwithstanding the injury " the 
Church " has suffered from a gross disposal of Church patronage, 
for the furtherance of party intrigue, by successive irreligious and 
unprincipled Ministers of the Crown, such excellent benefits have 
resulted to the country, from the labours of the deserving few, upon 
whom that patronage, for very shame's sake, was bestowed— to how 
much greater a degree would "the Church " have been enriched 
from the mines of sanctified intelligence, had none but those been 
appointed to vacancies, upon whom the choice of the Bishops would 
(after the manner of Whitgift, above noted,) have descended ? 

What, then, is the cause which moves the multitude, and many 
well-intentioned Churchmen amongst them, to wish that the Pre- 
bends should be done away with ? Money is wanted. There is 
an outcry for money, and money must be had, with which to form 
a fund for the augmentation of small Living?. 
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We have shewn already, that, whererer the Prebendaries are 
enriched at the expense of the Parishes from which the Tithes have 
been impropriated, that justice, and common sense, and divine 
law, equally demand a full restitution of the due aliment of the 
Parish Priest But ^ere the Prebends are maintained by estates, 
and the estates are not ours to take away, the case is widely 
different. 

^ The greatness of the need (says Dr. Pusey) changes not ihe dba-- 
racter of actions: the amount of our necessities furnishes no plea for 
dishonesty to our trust. Least of all^ let us take credit to oursel^ves for 
anxiety to promote God's kingdom, or deceive ourselves into a belief^ 
that we are animated by a true love for His glory^ while we sacrifice to 
Him nothing, but that which is not our own^ and offer to Him only what 
the piety of others has already consecrated to His service. It is not in 
such a spirit that the sinkbg character of a nation was ever restored." 
—p. 153. 

But, in vain — the cry is for money. " Money, my son I Get 
money — ^honestly if you can; but, my son, get money." 

"We will have the money (says the Parliament-man); we will 
despoil you. Surely, you will not object to give your aid to pay better 
ihe pwr Priesthood of your own Church T* 

'* How have they become poor ?" we ask. 

" Oh, we plundered the Parish Priests long since, and gave their tithes 
to laymen ; so that we cannot now do justice, by returning what cer- 
tainly Parliament should never have presumed to dispose of;* and now^ 
because they have so long enjoyed what they never should have had at 
all^ we, of course, cannot deprive them of it. But the case is diffe- 
Knt with you:-^-the revenue you enjoy^ it is trui3^ is well applied; has 
been always (saving exceptions) well applied. The Prebendaries of 
Cathedral Institutions, as has been abundantly shewn by Dr. Pusey, 
have done more to enrich our standard Theology and literature than 
any other body of men in the land ; and in so doing have, at the same 
time, exalted the nation to an eminence of religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual glory, above that of all tiie kingdoms of the earth ; and ikuz^ they 
have weU used the endowments which have been properly apportioned 
to them. But the case is urgent. The property which has been used 
and not abused, must be taken away. 

"WhyT 

*' In order that property, which has been abueed^ and not ueed^ may be 

• " Before the time of Henry VIII. there was no right or precedent for 

a mere lay person to be an impropriator. '*-~B«rfi*« JC<w/. Lmo, 
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allowed to oontinue undiminished in the hands of those, who, holding it 
in opposition to ^ divine right,' to original endowment, and to the dictateis 
of common sense, continue yeariy^ daily^ hourly^ to yiolate the proyisions 
of even the very Acts of Parliament which transferred it to their hands." 

Now, reader, absurd and impertinent as this burlesque of argu- 
mentation of the Parliament-man may appear to you, such must 
be the very actual language of all who are prepared to cut down 
the kw&l revenues of the Church, for the sake of sparing the 
unlawful revenues (for it amounts to this) of the lay impropriators. 

This it is, to recognise abstract principles of justice. This it is 

to pay 20,000,000/. to acknowledge the principle of abstract rights 

of negroes in the one case; this it is to deny the priesthood of Christ's 

Church the possession of those small endowments which the piety 

or wisdom of ancient times devoted to the use of learned men: so 

that, by means of the learned leisure which the situations would 

aflTord, they might ever be ready to stand forward in defence of the 

Church — of the pure and scriptural doctrines she professes. And 

how have they acquitted themselves in these situations ? You 
shall hear ; and I pray you to bear it in mind. 

'^ It was to the leisure affiorded by these endowments that we owe^ 
under God, our English theology ; a theology richer and more solid than 
lliftt of any other Church* Through them and our Collegiate Institutions 
we have been spared, by God's mercy, one great evil resulting from the 
paucity of the provision made /or the instruction of the Clergy J^ By their 
means has been removed the anomaly of expecting a learned Clergy, mth-' 
out providing fir their education. 2>««jt), however, as ought to be our 
gratitude fir the treasures thus bestowed upon uSy it may still be useful to 
advert to some peculiarities in that literature. * * * The fundamental 
peculiarity of our English theology is, that it was occasional ; that it took 
its rise in some specific exigencies of the Church ; and it is a glorious 
distinction, that our immortal works were written, not fir the display of 
their Authors^ but for the well-being of the Church ; thcU one can hardly 
name any great work for whose production some ground in the circum- 
stances and the wants of the Church cannot be assigned. It is well that 
it should be so : for this practical and catholic spirit^ in that it subdues 
the feeling of self, and exalts that of a great and solemn responsibility to 
our fellow-Christians and to God> affords the best guarantee, that the 

* The Holies in the above extracts ftie not the emphases of the respective Authors 
quoted, but are marked by the Compiler, to bring the parts most pertinent to the 
ai^gument more prominent to the notice of the reader. 

D 
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works 80 conceiYed shall senre no temporary interest, nor perishable etKls- 
—shall not be defiled by human passions or prejudices ; but, having God 
and God's glory for their end and aim, shall have also for their .aim that 
truth which is to be found in God only. The works originating in this, 
spirit, though suggested by some special occasions, yet are written /or all 
times, and are a blessing for all ages ; because the spbit which dictated 
them, and the principles which they impart^ will endure for ever;'-— Piwey— 
Cathedral Institutions, 

But these are the words of an advocate. They are, indeed, of 
an able advocate ; but the strength of his advocacy is the truth of 
his declarations — the proof being accessible to every one who reads 
his volume. 

Mr. Jackson is not a Churchman ; yet he says, — 

^^ For nearly three hnndred years it (the Church) has beeo an im- 
pregnable barrier against Popery,* which, next to heathenism and ih&r- 
deiity, is unquestionably the bitterest corse that ever afflicted mankind. 
The Church of England is a standing testimony in the land in favour of 
Apostolic Christianity — ^in opposition to every species of vice and error: 
and its literature is the richest that any section qfthe Church of Christ ever 
produced. Who^ that has in him the heart of an Englishman and a Chris- 
iisoL^can forbear io venerate a Church which ka$ nurtured such masterminds 
as those of Jewell, and Jadcson, and Barrow^ and Farinden, and Hammond* 
aad Walton, and Pears^ and Cudwordi^ and Stillizigfleet, and BulU and 
Wateitend, to say notihli^ of men of more modem times ? * ♦ Where 
16 the Dissenting Minister, or £he Mediodkt Preacher, if he be a man of 
any reading, the shelves qfwhese library do not declare his deep oUiyatSon 
to the ProtesHant EetaHishmeni f And it is because she is an est^Mishmeni 
thoit she has been able 1o e^tivate k^nrningy both theohffkebl and dassieed^ 
upon « male so i^ndid and txtenehe^ stmd so iMMSixeiBd.Y sonourablx 

• ** Tlie testimony of an adversary is that wbidi may meet lawfully be used to 
advantage. The greatest enemy of the Refonned C9rarclk of England was Sanders, 
in his book of ' English Schism/ as he terms it Coasult him, p. 1^ ; how he 
envies us, how he snarls at us, for our prosperity of those forenamed Churches 1 
He says, that the Royal Queen 4id judge it for the glory of her Prelacy, for the 
splendour of her kingdom, for the firmness of her sect, (so he calls our religion,) 
that in Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches she would have Provosts, Deans, Pre- 
bendaries, Canons. This was it that troubled him, whmi he saw these foundations 
conduced to the stahiHty of rdigion ; so that I judge, by his words, a fatter saerifiee 
could not he offered up to such as himself, than the extirpation of them.'* — Dr. 
Maokefs S^^eeeh, (Pusey, p« 14i5«}— And have we no Papist on the look-out in -these 
days, anxiously awaiting the hoped-for and almost consummated sacrifice sf Pre- 
bendaries and Canons ? 
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and ADVANTAGEOUS TO THB couifTRT. It is One of the peculiar excellen- 
cies of the theology of the English Chnrch, that it reflects all that is 
orthodox in principle, and devout in sentiment, in the writings of the 
Fathers, without their passion for allegory, and their defective mode of 
explaining Scripture. * * Let every thuig that is practicahle he done 
to adapt the Church more perfectly to the present state and wants of 
society; and, ahove all, let the spirit of primitive piety and zeal he diffused 
Bonong her functionaries in every district of the land; 'but, destroy her 
not, for a blessi^ is in her/ Let the * voluntary principle' be carried as 
fior as it possibly can, in the advancement of Christian instraotion ; yet, 
after aU, the cottntry cannot do without the Establishment^ either in resisting 
Popery^ Soeimianismj and Injideiity^ or in the maintenance of true 
religion and public -miue/'-^The Church and the Methodists^ p. 51. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Chalmers, the learned and enlightened 
philosopher, who may be considered as the leader and represen- 
tative of Scotch Presbytery to the English nation, and who, as 
Dr, Pusey observes, " is its brightest ornament," and let us see 
in what glowing words ^'he has been the first and warmest to 
acknowledge how much his country is indebted to our Church." 

^ To take down the Establishment, whether in England or in Sootland, 
fDoidd be te desolate the land of far the greatest amount of its Cliristiam 
instruetion* But there is another danger to whidi the cause of sound 
Christianity might be exposed from rude and unpractised hands, when 
these are put forth in the work of reforming and remodelling our Eccle- 
siastical Institutions. The popular and prevailing cry at thk moment is 
£ar the exclusive appliccUion ^ all the reventies of the Churdi io the sup^ 
port qf our working Clergy. This can have no effect in Scotland, for, 
unfortunately for us, by the ravenous and unprincipled spoliation of our 
Church, which took place at the Reformation from Popery — and whichy 
I pray God, may never again he acted in any land — I say, by the rave- 
nous and unprincipled spoliation of our Church, which took place at 
that period, there has nothing been left in the shape of those higher 
endowments^ which, however they may provoke the hostile feelings of 
those who do not calculate on aU the ends of a Churchy because not aware 
qf them^ [[Lord Henley]] are^ nevertheless, indispensable — ^that leisure, 
and independence, and sufRciency [[may be secured]], without whidi, a 
thorough professional education can never be administered, and a 
thorough professional literature cannot be upholden. I say the danger 
is, lest in the blind impetuoeaty— e^d had almost saidy frenzy — of inva- 
sion, the Church may be deprived of its best capabilities for the support 
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of aii order of men profbundlj conversant in the credentials, and qcmli' 
fied, by their profound acquaintance, both with Christian antiqnitiea, and 
the original languages of Scripture, to expound and to vindicate their 
contents^ and the substance of our faith. There is a risk in this age of 
demand for mere menial and perwnal hbour^ with a total insensibility 
to the prerogatives^ and the necessities of mental and inteUecttixd labours — 
there is a risk in this age, that the law of Theology be altogether 
despised. Not that we look on a highly erudite Scripture criticism to 
be indispensable, as an instrument of discovery into the sense and mean- 
ing of the Bible ; but we look on it to be indispensable, as an instrument 
of defence ; and we feel quite assuredj that if the wealth which is still in 
reserve for the elements or the reward of an elevated scholarebip be 
enervated, or even transferred to the support of the Church's homelier and 
humbler services, then will England cease to be that impregnable bulwark 
of orthodosiy, which she has heretofore proved in virtue of her many Eode^ 
siastical Champions, among the nations of Protestant Christendom, I speak 
of it not as an instrument of discovery, but as an instrument of defence 
against the inroads of false doctrine. In the peaceful and ordinary 
seasons of the Church, their services may not be needed; but when 
danger threatens, and when an attack is feared from heresy or false 
doctrine, then the Church does with her critics and her philologists what 
the State does with her fleets that are lying in ordinary — she puts them 
into commission. And to these lettered and highly accomplished Ecdc" 
siasticSy more than to any blind or hereditary veneration on the part of 
the people^ does she owe it, that both the Arian and the Socinian heresies 
have been kept from her borders. ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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And such [fleets in ordinary] are the Churches and Colleges of England ; 
in which, though they have been termed the dormitories of literature, is 
fostered into maturity and strength almost all the massive learning of oar 
nation. In these venerable institutes there lies up, if not a force in action, at 
least a force in readiness. This is the age of hostility to endowments, and 
more especially so, when the alleged wealth, and the alleged indulgence of our 
established Dignitaries, are looked to with an evil eye ; but to the Church 
and the Universities of England the theological literature of our country 
stand indebted for her best acquisitions : and we hold it a refreshing spec- 
tacle, at any time, to behold an armed champion come forth in full equipment, 
from some high and sheltered retreat of her noble hierarchy ; nor can we 
grudge her the wealth, the alleged wealth of all her endowments, when we 
think how well, under her venerable auspices, the battles of orthodoxy have 
been fought— that in this holy warfare, they are her sons and scholars who 
are ever foremost in the land, ready at all times tx> face the threatening mis- 
chief, and, by the might of their ponderous erudition, to overbear it."^ — Ser- 
moo printed in ' The Preacher,* No. 146. 
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**It is not to be diBgulsed, that* with all tlieir powerfol tppeab to 
conscience, (Dr. Chalmers here speaks of Dissenting writeraj there is 
not among them that full and firm staple of erudition, which is to be found 
among the Divines of the Establishment^ to whom, after all, the theological 
literature of our land is chiefly beholden. To them we axe, in the main, 
indebted for a species of literature, which in no country in Europe is 
carried to sucb a height as among ourselves. We allude to the part which 
they have sustained in the Deistical controversy, and to the masterly trea- 
tises wherein they have so thoroughly scrutinized and set forth the Chris-> 
tian argument. But it la not in the war with infidelity alone that they have 
signalized themselves. A bare recital of the names associated with Oxford 
and Cambridge, would fhrlher convince us, that, from these mighty strong- 
holds have issued our most redoubted champions of orthodoxy ; and that 
the Church of which they are the feeders and the fountain heads, has, of 
all others, stood foremost, and wielded the mightiest polemic arm in the 
battles of the faith." — Chalmeri, on Endowments. 

** It is needless (continues Dr. Pusey, p. 67) to add any thing to this 
testimony : it is the testimony of one who is not a member of the Church, 
whose institutions, and their results, he admires ; of one who has no par- 
tiality to mislead him, but who does admire and love them, for the service 
they have rendered to our common Christianity." 

Yet not altogether needless, surely ; for we cannot resist the 
hint which Dr. Chalmers gives, and which Dr. Pusey has himself 
followed, touching <*a bare recital of the names of those asso* 
ciated with the Universities/' who have found time and opportu- 
nity to immortalize themselves, and enrich the Theology of their 
holy Church by their learned and imperishable labours. 

" These institutions, then, were the nurseries of most of our chief Divines, 
who were the glory of our English name : in them these great men coiwo/i- 
daied the strength which has been so beneficial to the Chnrch: to them and 
to our UfUcersiiies are our Church and nation indebted for the mightiest 
works which have established her faith or edified her piety. It is natural, 
indeed, that lay writers should not be much acquainted with the earlier 
details of our Church ; that they should be content to know that we had 
mighty men, to whom all Christendom was much indebted, and not care 
to inquire what particular offices in the Church they may have filled ; it is 
natural they should turn to the last of the present Dignitaries of our Cathe- 
drals, instead of tracing out the unobtrusive history of our great Divines ; 
and it is equally natural that, conceiving that there is so much abuse at 
present, they should hastily conclude that it had always been so. Yet the 
question is an historical one, and must be decided by history. Whether, 
then, we take a list qf our great Divines, and trace their earlier history, 
or whether we adopt' the more compendious plan of looking over the 
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hiatofy of ODt Cathedrals, and selecting tlie great nAtnes which there occtir^ 
we shall come to the same tesiilt, thai to imr endowments, and principal^ 
fo ik&ee tf ear Ckihedrdli, we are imiebied f^ ulmeet ali tke T^eelegy ^ 
omr Church, It tear he dry to review a catdogue of sames ; hot there 
is no more compeadtoiis "ifKf of arriving at some insight into truth ; and 
those who have to decide ob the Mtiiity of tbeSe institutions may w^H 
iiti(Mse upon themselves the pains to see what fruit they have borne. It 
is also li rsfreshing sight, cheering alike to faith and hdpe> to behold what 
heroes God has already raised up for this our Church*" 

" On opening* then, Willis' History of the Cathedrals, before the year 1728, 
when the account closes, there occur in the Cathedral of Christchutch 
alone the names of Ha/mmend,* Sanderson, GaetreU, Somih, Smalridge, 
Samuel and /oAa Fell, Aldrich, Archbishop Wake, Archbishop Potter, 
AUeeiree, Owen> Poeoeke, Tanner, and Hyde. Among the Deans of Peter- 
borough, again, are Jackeon. [on the Creed], Cosin [Scholaatical History of 
the Canon], Simon Patrick, and Kidder ; among the Canons, Lively (one 
who vras most depended upon in the present translation of the Bible), and 
TIfomas Greaves, an eminent Professor of Arabic, in this place (Oxford). 
In Ely, farmer, we find Bentky, among the Archdeacons ; among the Pre- 
bendaries, Archbishop Parker, WhUgift, Bishop Pearson, Spencer, Light- 
foot, Among the Prebendaries of Canterbury, again, we find Ridley, 
Alexander Nowell, Samuel Parker, Tillotson, Stillingfieet, Casiell [Poly- 
glot Bible and Lexicon], Beveridge, Mill [Gr. Test. &c.] ; (besides that it 
gave refoge to Isaac Vossius, the dlasaubons, Saravia, the friend of Hooker 
aad Whitgiffc, and one of the translators of our Bible, Ochinas, and I>u 
Moulin, as Windsor did to De Dominiib aad the Cathedral of Oxford tb 
a much brighter nsme, Peter Mariyr,f) Nor have we, as yet, even among 
names so valuable, included many of the most reverend of our Divines : 
besides these, among members of Cathedrals (I mention such names as 
occur, many I have omitted), were Chillingworth, Bull, Waterland, Cudworth, 
Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, P. Heylin, Dean Barlow, Bishop 
Bilson, Hales (of Eton), Bishop Gibson, Reynolds, and in a corresponding 
situation in the Irish C]lhurch, Archbishop Usher, as in later times Dean 
Graves and Archbishop Magee : B, Walton [Polyglot Bible], Fox [Acts and 
Monuments], Bramhall, Atterbury, Allix, Bishop Butler, H.Prideaux, Shuck- 
ford, Bishop Hall, Bishop Conybeare, Bishop Newton, William Lloyd (Bishop 
of St. Asaph), Bishop and Dean Chandler, the Sherlocks, the Lowths, 

• The itaHos in this extract which follow are the emphases of the learned 
Author himself^ and not of the Compiler. 

t " The Reformed in France and the Low Countries do sufBoieinfly testify 
how much they desire that llhey were partners of the Vke prosperity, because 
many i>i their rairest scholars have found great relief and comfort by being 
installed Prebendaries in our CSathedndand CoU^ate Chufches.**^2)r. Macktte 
Speech before the House of Cemmems,.^$ 23. 
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Bishop Hare^ Dean Comber, Bbbop Wilktas, Cavei Outram, Mailge^> 
JeDkin, Derham, Biscoe, Chapman [Eu8ebiu8]i Balguy, Whitby, Bullock, 
Warburtoo, Zachary* Pearc«, Bi&hop Fleetwood, Horeley, H<Hrbery, Ken* 
nicott, Randolph, Holmes [LXX.], Dean Milner, &c.-^-eo that, with the 
exception of Bingham, who says of himaelf, ' I reckon it not the least part 
of my happiness, that Providence having removed me from the University, 
where the best supplies of learning are to be had, placed me in such a 
station as gives me an opportunity to make use of so good a library (Wk&« 
Chester), though not so perfect as I should wish;' — with this, and the 
exception of those who were Heads of Colleges, as Barrow, or con- 
stantly resided at them» as Mede or Hody, it would be difficult to name 
many authors of elaborate or leanied works, who were not member* of 
Chapters,"— p.p. 103 to 106. 

Ajod shall the occasional iniquitous abuse of prefermeoty by 
the expedi^icynivonditppiiig Minister of the day, destroy the due 
effect of all this evidence, when 

" It can, moreover, be shown, with regard to the vast majority of the 
great men above named, that Cathedral preferment was bestowed upon 
them, as the reward indeed of their early diligence, but not for the produc- 
tions for which we now reverence them ; that these works were the offspring 
of that preferment : tiiat it was as members of our Cathedrals that they 
completed their mighty undertakings }* 

" Those, moreover, whose works have been transmitted to us, and form 
the main part of our present Theology, are but a small portion of the 
eminent men who were fostered by our Chapters. Any one who has not 
examined the subject, and shall look over any records of Cathednal 
Churches, will be much surprised, when, besides the well-known and faai« 
liar names which he has been accustomed to revere, he observes, how many 
there are to whom the character of great learning, as well as of deep piety, 
is ascribed. * All these were honoured in their generations, and were the 
glory of their times,' although now 'they have no memorial,' and, in man's 
sight, * have perished as though they never had been/ In their own age 
they were burning and shining lights : they fulfilled their allotted portion 
in transmitting to other hands the sacred torch of divine knowledge, which 

* How is it possible to reconcile this realiiff with Lord Henlej*s description 
of the occupants of Prebendal stalls, as " that very small portion of the Theological 
world, which consist of retired students?'* Retired I Retired, indeed — to Lord 
Henley. It is a pity, methinks, that this lay writer had not investigated the point, 
before he presumed to censure his ancients. The •* very small portion of the 
Theologieal world ** happens to be neariy the whole force of our British Divines. 
Reader, ave you antomshed at m^ temerity, for presuming to run counter to my 
Lord Henley, and ius nine edidons of " €%urch Reform ?** Before you finish the 
neyt sentence, I auapect greatly you will he more astonished at his. 
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■liall beam from one end of tiie ChriBtian coone to the other : and tfaongh 
their own lamp be eztingnished, still it is in part to them that we are indebted 
for the light with which we are now snrronnded. It may suffice to name 
the single instance of John Prideanx, Divinity Professor in this place 
(Oxford), who, in his own days, had so great reputation, that Theological 
Students from Foreign Universities flocked to his lectures. 

" If, again, we try the question in some other way, and examine who, in 
former times, were the persons selected for great and important under- 
takings, we shall find that they were the members of endowed foundations. 
Of the forty-seven persons who were entrusted with the re-moulding of our 
English version, and produced that beautiful and classic work, which of all 
translations most breathes the spirit of the divine original,— of these forty- 
seven, five only were Parochial Ministers without Cathedral preferment ; 
the rest, so far as is known, were either members of Cathedrals, or Pro- 
fessors, Heads, or Fellows of Colleges. In like manner, those selected to 
assist the Bishops in the Hampton Court Conference, were mostly Deans : 
as of the nine Divines whom Queen Elizabeth selected for the Westminster 
Conference with the Roman Catholics, six had, before their expulsion. 
Cathedral preferment : Jewell and Guest were Fellows of Colleges ; of one 
only the station is not known." 

Reader, have I satisfied you that they say falsely who affirm — 
whether of ignorance or malice, it matters not to me— that 
Cathedral Stalls are of no use ? — And I trust you will think with 
me, that they are unpardonable who, so affirming, without proof, 
cyairut proofs proceed to drive our superiors to assent to, yea, 
to propose, their suppression* But, to make you fully acquainted 
with all the present advantage of these institutions, is not in my 
power, by any extracts, however copious, from the excellent work 
of Dr. Pusey. As I said before, I say again — ^that no person is 
competent to speak upon the subject, who has not read that 
book : but a few more passages must be given, and v^th them we 
must conclude this second portion of our fourth head : — 

" Are these times (asks Dr. Pusey, p. 116,) in which we may content 
ourselves with one avenue only of introducing Christianity to the minds of 
the people, the direct ministrations of the Clergy, and omit that other great 
instrument of influence, which is now exerting so fearful a power — ^the press ? 
—-or shall we again be satisfied with wcA toorX;^ om men can send forth in the 
midst qf occupations which exhaust their wJiole strength, and think that we 
can therewith withstand the torrent of Naturalism, Rationalism, Socinianism, 
and indifierence, which will, if God avert not, be pouied upon our land ? 
Shall we, with 10,000, go forth to meet him which cometh with 20,000 ? 
Is this a time to diminish our labourers, or to turn our swords into plough- 
shares ? Either service (the parochial and the prebendal,) has its appropriate 
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^lace : neither may we dare neglect. Our next contest will be, in all pro- 
bability, with a half-learned infidelity. We have done, we may hope, with 
the dreams and fictions of the Dupuis' and Volneys. There is, in England, 
too much sound common judgment for these to make any lodgment. We 
shall not suffer much, probably, iVom the shallowness of French, or from 
the speculations of the unsound part of German, metaphysics : the one is 
too common^place for us, and we are too much bent upon physical science 
and matters of sense to employ ourselves on the olhen But the struggle 
will, probably, be with shallow views of the older dispensation, shallow 
conceptions and criticisms of divine truths, superficial carpings at the details 
of revelation, an arbitrary selection of such portion of its doctrines as may 
best admit of being transmuted into some corresponding doctrine of deistical 
belief. Now this state of things is not to be remedied by mere popular 
treatises, for liiese must of necessity be superficial, but by communicating 
more solid and deeper knowledge, which shall raise, as well as occupy, the 
minds of those who receive it, — by such wisdom as Hie fathers of the 
English Church obtained through unwearied and uninterrupted as well as 
sanctified study of divine truth. One source which, in former times, poured 
forth a fertilizing stream, has already been diverted into other channels : it 
is not to be hoped that our collegiate institutions can, to any extent, render 
these as well as those other services to which they are now mainly devoted : 
the only remaining provision for what every portion of the Church of Christ 
has thought necessary for its well-being, a learned andatudunu Clergy, u our 
eathedr^ iMtUuiioTUu And shall we, in such times, destroy these ? If we 
destroy our institutions, W€ have no human aid to look to; if we cast away 
the nnans qf defence which God has, through the piety of his former servants, 
put into our hands, what ground have we to look for divine ?" 

Reader, ponder on these words of this earnest Theologian !^- 
Again, — 

'' Even at this very hour (p. 119) they are mostly their members, from 
whom we have accessions to our theology : omitting writers on subjects 
exclusively practical (since these would naturally be parochial Clergy, and 
those who have minor Prebends only,) I may name Bishops Van Mildert, 
Marsh, Sumner, Philpotts, Archbishop Lawrence, Messrs. Davison, Benson, 
Deans, Ireland, Chandler, Wodehouse,* Rose, Archdeacon, Goddard, Dr. 
Nott, Dr. Burton, Professor Lee, Messrs. Vaux, Townsend, Slade, Bishop 
Gray (of Bristol), Dr. Spry, Professor Faussett, Archdeacon Wrangham, 

* As there appears to be another Dignitary of this name, it will be right to note 
that the person here alluded to is not a gentleman who has published a whining 
tract, about the hardship of being compelled to profess publicly his belief of Creeds 
which he does not believe — and of receiving the hire of heretical pravtty, to wit, 
the proceeds of his Stikli, until the doctrine of the Church be brought down to suit 
his conceptions oi Orthodoxy. What a melancholy prostration of common sense, 
or common honesty, does this case present ? Yet, this man of correct taste and 
jadgment starts as " a purifier of a corrupt church." Risum teneatis. Amid! 

£ 
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and, among the heads of our Colleges, Dr. Routh, Bishop Copplestonc, 
Archbishop Whateley, Dr. Shuttleworth, Dr, Hawkins, Bishop Kaye, Dr. 
Wordsworth, Dr. French, also Mr. Rogers, Canon of Exeter. 

At the end of Dr. Pusey*s work is a catalogue of 100, and 
upwards, of illustrious names of such Divines as have alike orna- 
mented and enriched this Church, with the beneficial results of 
(chiefly) their Prebendal labours. To this the reader is 
referred, — 

" I was, I own, myself astonished upon examination," says Dr. Pusey, in 
his preface to his second edition, " to observe how name after name, of 
those whose memory we cherish, connected itself with these institutions, 
until at last, scarcely any were left among the earlier Dirnnea, (and those in the 
evil times of the rebellion,) which were not fostered either hy our Cathedral, 
or, in some few exceptions, by our collegiate institutions^" 

" With the same ease with which these hundred names have been given, 
another century of them could have been added : and the list must even then 
have remained imperfect. For, what an unreasonable requisition were it, 
that all the Divines, who, in their age, have benefited the Church, should 
have been writers, and all have written for our age as well as for their own ! 
Or, in what other profession would it be supposed that the names of all 
those, who, in their generation, served God and promoted the welfare of 
mankind, would, on all subsequent ages, be in the mouth of all the people ? 
Would such a test be applied to any other branch of duty ? Let any one 
consider how many statesmen he can recall to mind, in any portion of his- 
tory, which he has not made his special study, and think whether he would 
conceive it fair, to argue that these alone were they who devoted their time 
to the well-being of the nation, that the only public worth is that which 
common history records." 

" This, then, independently of the great question of the education of our 
Clergy, is a solemn and important point for every Christian person who shall 
be obliged to decide upon this question. Almost all our defences, either of 
our blessed faith itself, or the essentials of that faith, have been the produce 
of our Cathedral institutions ; almost every mighty work which has enriched 
our English theology has issued from them." — p. 119. 

" I ask men, in deciding on this grave question, to look but to evidence. 
If they see a presumption in favour of Cathedrals, in the fact that almost all 
the theology transmitted to us is derived from them, — that, under God, we 
owe our Liturgy to them, our beautiful and holy translation of the Scrip- 
tures to them and to our collegiate foundations, — then, fdr the rest, let them 
either examine for themselves, or let them take the word of those who have 
examined, that these are but a portion only of that noble host, who, when 
patronage was honestly bestowed, ' as a trust for the good of the Church of 
God, for which strict account was to be given,* did good service to religious 
wisdom and holiness." 
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Hah ! " when patronage was honestly bestowed," — ^was iisedf 
and not abused. And is this abtise the plague spot, wliich, having 
been inoculated into the very system of " the Church," by un- 
principled statesmen, and having spread its hateful virus through 
all its parts, and made it to present (to the over fastidious) the 
appearance of unsightly and loathsome disease — ^is this to be its 
death? Should it be? Granting that all this is the case, is 
there no remedy ? 

Is the patient given up while life remains, or is he strangled 
when in the throes of death to make short work ? Are there no 
signs of vitality ? Is there no sign of health or soundness in all 
the system ? Is she not sound at the core I She is sound at the 
core. She is yet able to defy the specious delusions of German 
theology, whether exhibited abroad or nearer home. One writes a 
" History of the Jews." Against hun " the whole Church" lift up 
their voice : him Sir Robert Peel makes Prebendary of West- 
minster ! ! Another reviles the ancient Formularies of our Faith, 
because they are couched, as he affirms, in the phrases of heathen 
philosophy, and, therefore^ writes a book to simplify the same : 
each leading sentence of the sections of which requires as many 
pages of Aristotelian phraseology to elucidate as there are words 
in its construction ; a book, in fact, to twist Heresies into Ortho- 
doxy, and to convert plain, hard, simple, unsophisticated blas- 
phemies, by the menstruum of mystified rigmarole, into a 
hyper-diluted wash of rhodomontade and confusion. Against him 
^^the whole Church" lift up their voice : and he is made the King's 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, by some other 
" friends of the Church," who need not be named. 

But against these things ^< the Church" has not been wanting 
to cry out ^^ shame ! shame !" and now still lifts up her voice, loud 
and full. 

So long, then, as this divine power is evidenced, viz., of protest 
against the wickedness which thus perpetrates such offences 
against the simple majesty of Divine Revelation, and against the 
intrusive system of ministerial patronage, which thus tends to lay 
the Mysteries of our Holy Faith prostrate at the profane shrine 
of deified rationalism, it is manifest that all the salt of " the 
Church" has not lost its savour , and that enough still remains to 
preserve it from corruption, and to purify the whole mass. 
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[One cannot too severely reprehend that miserable delusion of 
intended Christian charity, which is continually interposing the 
personal good character of individuals as a palliative, if not a 
screen, from the well-deserved reprehension of their mischievous 
attempts. Thus, if Lord Henley be rebuked for that he, half- 
informed, undertook to lay down the law, and affirm propositions, 
which were not only incapable of proof, but were contrary to fact 
and experience, one is met with elaborate details concerning his 
amiable disposition and heavenly mind ; and that he means to do 
good ; or, if Dr. Hampden be treated with rigour that his doc- 
trinal crudities deserve, instantly you are overpowered with a 
volley of " excellent son," and " disinterested brother," and " de- 
lightful man," and " most amiable this and that." Now, what in 
the world has all this to do with the questions which the deluded 
individuals undertake to discuss? Because they are so and so, 
and ten times as much, is that a reason why we are to approve of 
their absurd or unintelligible opinions, and to become Henleyists, 
or Hampdenites ? And, let me ask, if we do not, and in no un- 
certain tones, reprehend their respective infirmities, do we not, in 
some sort, consent to, and become, responsible abettors of them ? 
Before we establish, as a general rule, that amiability and sage 
discretion are synonimous terms, and that acknowledged posses- 
sion of the one is to be the guarantee of the existence of the other, 
let us, if we mean to be consistent, see how our rule would act if 
universally applied. How does this matter of personal amiability 
apply in these cases following ? Does any person think or affirm 
that we are to be influenced by the delusions of Popery, or to 
tolerate them, because Pope Ganganelli was, in spite of his 
Popery, confessedly one of the best men that has adorned the 
human race ? Or, thut, because there was a delightful Sultan 
Mahmoud, we should assume that Mahomedanism is a very ami- 
able rule of life, and a safe and desirable system of salvation ? 
No! this drivel is the symptom of infection of the peculiar miasma 
of liberalism which affects this wondrous age. 

We do not reprehend the intentions of either Lord Henley or 
of Dr. Hampden ; but it is to be recollected, that a child or a fool 
can do as much mischief with a firebrand as a knave — ^yea, more^ 
possibly ; for, against the well-known intentions of the one man is 
prepared : against the unsuspected we take no precautions,] 
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And let not carpers among the laity, nor enemies of the Church, 
assume, that the cry for Church Reform, which is now so rife, has 
sharpened the honest perceptions of the present Clergy, and that 
the evil of ungodly patronage has been unprotested against by 
those of former times* 

Bishop Warburton protested against the system of ministerial 
patronage, in the dedication of his " Divine Legation" to Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield ; and a passage from Newton, Bishop of 
Bristol, is so pertinent, that I cannot refrain from giving it to the 
reader. With it, and a quotation from Dr. Pusey, I conlude this 
too long section : — 

" Id former times/' says Bishop Newton^ speaking of Archbishop Seeker, 
" the Archbishops, or some of the Bishops, had usually the principal sway or 
direction in the disposition of Ecclesiastical preferments ; at least, nothing 
of importance was concluded upon without first acquainting and consulting 
them upon it. But, by degrees, the ministers of state engrossed all this 
power into their own hands, and Bishops are regarded as little better than 
cyphers, even in their own Churches, unless the preferments happen to be in 
their own gift ; and then, perhaps, the ministerg are as troublesome by their 
solicitations." 

'* It is time," says Dr. Pusey, " that we should retrace our steps ; the 
time past has been long enough to degrade the service of God, and make 
offices, appointed for his honour, subservient only to the momentary, and 
often selfish, strife of worldly politics. The original contrivers of this 
impious system have, as will always be the case, done far more, and more 
lasting evil, than they intended ; they have degraded that portion of the 
Church, vshieh before rendered the greatest services, and they have thereby 
lowered the Church itself; but, with it, they have also lowered the moral and 
religious, and even the natural, character of our people. Let us not, by con- 
tinuing their sins, entitle ourselves to the inheritance of their punishment, or, 
because they have mutilated and maimed one of the fairest edifices ever 
erected to the service of God, ourselves waywardly destroy it, instead of 
restoring it in its original beauty and strength." 

Having done my best, bad though it be, to exhibit to " the 
jChurch" the actual present tise of the Prebendal stalls, I postpone 
the consideration of the important suspended duties of those who 
fill them, and of which functions I crave earnestly the restora- 
tion ; but I hope that enough has been said, to make every 
reader consider his own responsibility as a member of " the 
Church," before he lightly answers this grave question — 

What ought " the Church" to say to that suggestion of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which recommends the disbanding of 
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"the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof, the cham- 
pions of Christ's cause by their learned pen ?" 

Bishop Hacket's reflection, which heads this Section, will 
surely lead to a proper answer, and to but one. 



Seci'ion II. 

Having made the Reader acquainted with the advantages which 
have resulted to "the Church," from the institution and preserva- 
tion of the Prebendal Stalls, and which advantages, he is requested 
to observe, are actual and present at this very time : — 

First, as a means of incitement to, and reward for, the spiritual 
services of zealous men, — 

Secondly, and mainly, as a retreat for the learned, wherein 
they may follow the noble example of their illustrious predecessors, 
whose labours, as we have shown, have given birth to those mighty 
and imperishable works, which have been at once the pride, the 
light, and the safeguard of " the Church," — 

We now come to treat of other purposes for which the Preb^adal 
Colleges have been maintained, and which they have, from time 
to time, more or less, fulfilled ; and shall proceed to show, so far 
from their being reduced in numbers, power, or consequence, that 
almost the very existence of the Episcopal Church, certainly the 
union of Church and State, will be materially affected, as soon as 
those reverend bodies shall be made, either by reduction of num- 
bers, or alienation of their means, uninfluential and contemptible. 

First, we shall speak of the valuable and important privilege 
formerly exercised by the Prebendal Body, in their power of veto, 
to prevent confirmation of the King's Bishop elect, when the indi- 
vidual named by the executive to preside over the diocese, of 
which the Chapter (caput) is the head and representative, is con- 
sidered, by them, an improper person to fill the sacred ofiice. A 
power, this, which they now nominally possess ; but of the real and 
unrestricted exercise of which we intend, in right earnest, to 
demand the fiill restoration, by repeal of the statute ot praemunire; 
that " the Church" may no longer be mocked with the pretence 
of permission, by the conge cTelire being sent to her spiritual 
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representatives of each diocese, to elect ; when it is at the peril of 
their personal liberty, and of the seizure of their goods — in other 
words, of suffering the penalty of the preemunire — if they presume 
to take the King at his word, and do that which he, in his conffe 
cTelirej requires of them. 

And to this point we do most earnestly call the attention of the 
Reader; for if the question be put — Which, among many, do you 
consider the chief reasbn why the Prebendaries should not be 
reduced ? we answer confidently, from a deep and earnest consi- 
deration of the subject in all its bearings — Because of the loss of 
the restriction of their veto in the appointment of Bishops* 

The Reader will be put in possession, at once, of the true value 
of the Prebendal Body, by stating the following sufiiciently intel- 
ligible dilemma. 

In the act of the appointment of the new Bishop the King either 
desires the good of " the Church" or he does not. 

If the King desire the good of *'the Church," he will be glad to 
be corrected in an erroneous judgment as to the fitness of the 
individual : which erroneous judgment, if acted upon, would impair 
the integrity and character of " the Church." 

If the King desire to work ill to " the Church" and to appoint 
some improper person, then it is manifest, that he should have no 
power ceded to him, by " the Church," of gratifying his evil wishes 
against her. In either case, the Prebendal Body are the accredited 
guiding or restraining power, and acknowledged so to be. How, 
then, is it possible to contemplate their reduction ? Alas ! 
strange things are possible now-a-days. But when I succeed, as I 
doubt not but I shall, in reducing the whole question of kingly 
interference with the nomination of Bishops to the above suffi- 
ciently intelligible form, and shew the necessity for the existence 
of exactly the very sort of restraining power which now nominally 
exists, I trust I shall carry with me the suffrage of every Church- 
man in the land, and their co-operation, to a man, when I pray 
them to resist, by every lawful means, this threatened invasion of 
the integrity of the stmcture and discipline of their Church ; and 
to petition, in forcible and intelligible terms, for the repeal of the 
ttitute ofpramw/iire^ as affecting Chapters in the nomination, and 
Bishops in their consecration, of new Bishops of the King's (i.e. of 
the ministry's) appointment. 
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For the right understanding of what follows, and to make the 
whole more intelligible, we will subdivide the subject as below: 
the several deductions the intelligent Reader will be able to make 
for himself from the general argument — 

I. The evil which results, because the Prebendaries' privilege 
of veto in the nomination of Bishops is overpowered, is, that im- 
proper Bishops may be appointed : and, hence, that many good 
Churchmen object to further continuance of the union of 
Church and State. 

II. But as the junction of Church and State is involved in the 
King's prophesied office (Is. xlix. 23), as "nursing father of the 
Church," — and no less so is it, in his individual capacity as an 
ordinary Christian so circumstanced — so long as he desires to 
maintain this character, it is the duty of every Christian priest 
not only joyfully to acquiesce in his wish, but to be thankful 
that his King has so much godliness as to desire this junction : 
hence, as long as this is the case, and that the King 
does not declare that he will appoint Bishops of whom he 
chooses, without reference to their manner of life or doc- 
trine ; i. e,j so long as he does not declare against going through 
the form of the conffe dPelire, there will be no plea for the Bishops 
to refuse to consecrate, nor for the Clergy to refuse to receive, the 
King's Bishop-elect : nor any upon which to urge the separation 
of Church from State. 

III. For, as it is true that if the Prebendaries exercised their 
discretion in the appointment of Bishops, according to the per- 
mission of the conge d^elire^ there would, under the existing feeling 
of " the Church," be no improper person appointed ; and, there- 
fore, there would be no excuse for separation of Church from 
State ; yet, as it is now in the power of Bishops and Chapters to 
check the appointment of improper persons, if they choose to sub- 
mit to the penalty of the prtBrnunire for doing their duty towards 
God and man ; — so long as they have thii power to make this testis 
mony^ just so long can there be no valid reason assigned for seek- 
ing the separation of Church from State ; because, the remedy 
of the evil lies with and in the Church itself; and the reproach for 
neglect of duty against the Bishops and Prebendaries, the leaders 
of " the Church," will be so much more prominent than repre- 
hension of such of the laity as may compose his Majesty's minis- 
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try for their offence against sound spiritual discipline in their share 
of the transaction, that, in the greater indignation and contempt of 
** the Church" for the defection from duty of her sworn watchmen, 
the minor offenders, the laity aforesaid, who may, after all, err 
from ignorance, will be overlooked. 

IV. But, while this injurious operation of the prcBmunire^ as it 
affords a presumption that improper persons may be forced upon 
'* the Church," and also provides means for doing so, is a very suffi- 
cient reason for praying to have this unjustifiable act, as it now 
applies, repealed, — as petitions from some Archdeaconries have 
already set forth ; and as, of this repeal, supposing it to take place, 
which it surely must, the necessary consequence will be, the placing 
of the Prebendal Colleges upon the most efficient footing, there- 
fore a diminution of the number of their members is the last thing 
to be thought of; it is essential, that, when *Hhe Church" shall 
be called upon to give an opinion as to that portion of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners' Report, which recommends the Chapter 
in each Cathedral to be reduced to four Prebendaries, all Church- 
men be prepared with such reasons as shall justify them dispassion- 
ately and resolutely giving that decided negative to the proposed 
arrangements, as shall evince their determination not to permit their 
Church, and its institutions, to be handed over for destruction of 
life and dissection of body to expedientists ; for the purpose of satis- 
fying the craving agitators from the ranks of papism, deism, and 
every other sort of dissent, which conjointly make up the majorities 
in the present House of Commons. 

I. We are to notice the evil which results, because the Preben- 
daries' privilege otveto in the nomination of Bishops is overpowered. 

Does the Churchman know in what manner, when a Bishop dies, 
his successor is appointed? If he do not, he ought to know; and 
as the part, which the Prebendaries ouffht to act, is the principal 
subject of this paper, we will venture somewhat freely into the detail 
of the transaction. As soon as his Majesty's ministers hear of a 
vacancy by the death of a Bishop, they look out for a man whom 
they (for some reason or other, whether good or bad it matters 
not,) think best qualified for the office, and name him to the 
King as a fit and proper person to present to the Dean and Chapter 
of the vacant See to elect. Upon the King's approval, and his 
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approval now is mere matter of form in most cases, the minister, 
in the King's name, writes a letter to the Dean of the Cathedral, 
desiring him to convene a Chapter for the purpose of electing a 
Bishop ; authorizing them so to do, under the celebrated form of 
the conge d*elire, and to proceed to the election of the individual 
whose name is therewith transmitted to them fund of iw other J. 

Now the Reader is requested to bear this leave to elect in his 
mind, and to note well what follows. 

Should the Dean and Chapter find the person named, fit and 
orthodox, they agree to accept this man of the King's (i. e. of his 
minister's) choice. But if otherwise, what happens ? Why, then^ 
the King (i. e. his minister) proceeds "to elect" without their con- 
sent ; and the name of the individual whom they have refused ** to 
nominate," is again sent down to the Dean and Chapter for confir- 
mation.* 

If, then^ the Dean and Chapter choose to ** confirm" the man 
whom they declared to be unfit for " nomination," and so render 
themselves contemptible in the eyes of the Diocese and of " the 
Church," well. But should they choose, like honest men, to 
refuse him whose name the minister sends to them for confirma- 
tion, then lo! the Act oi prcBmunire comes forth, and these con- 
scientious Christian priests are carried away to prison, where they 
are kept, until they choose to agree to the justice of their sentence 
in confessing to the excellence of the party named as a Bishop, 
and his fitness for the office, whom they before declared to be 
unfit : in the meantime their goods and chattels are confiscated. 

Such, Reader, is the operation of a prcBmunire in this case. — 
May one venture to ask your common sense what it thinks of this 
for a conffc (Telire ? 

But there is another part in the ceremony of the appointment 
of the Bishop, which, though it has not much to do with the 
subject of reduction of Prebendaries, must be explained in this 
place. 

The Archbishop and Bishop are to consecrate the man whom the 
King nominates, and whom the Clergy refuse : — ^him whom the King 

* It is to be understood, that in the appointment of a Bishop there are three 
principal acts, besides a variety of minor ones, not important to detail here : these 
three are, Nomination, Election, and Confirmation. 
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confirms ; and on whose account the Clergy, because they would 
not confirm his nomination, are cast into prison, and suffer confis- 
cation of goods. 

If the Archbishop and Bishops of the province be pleased to 
consecrate, well ; — ^but, should they refuse to desecrate their holy 
function, by prostituting them in consecration of some heretical 
priest, they also are cast into prison ; and their goods and chattels 
are confiscated* 

Do you think, Reader, that this is right ? Do you think that, in 
ordinary cases, this extraordinary power, introduced and resorted 
to, to meet a singular emergency, and at a time when ^Hhe 
Church" was in a manner represented in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is to continue to be exercised over *^ the Church" and its 
spiritual representatives ad infinitum ? And especially now, when 
** the Church" is not represented, either formally or virtually, by 
the present Houses of Parliament ? 

Formerly, not only the ministry, but also each member of the 
Houses, both of Lords and Commons, was necessarily a Church- 
man. Then, those bodies, in extraordinary emergencies, could 
lawfully interfere when they saw " the Church," of which they 
were members, (and, in some sort, representatives,) about to suffer 
from the treachery, either of Papistical or Puritanical partisans in 
priestly garb. But how stands the case now ? The Corporation 
and Test Acts have been repealed ; therefore, any body of any 
sect may be prime minister, and choose, without restriction, (saving 
in the case of the Lord Chancellor) his men for office. The Papal 
Bill of 1829 is now, unhappily, the law of the land; therefore a Papist 
may be prime minister, and choose, without restriction, (saving 
the Lord Chancellor) his men for office. Thus the appoint- 
ment of the rulers of " the Church" will be always established in 
the hands of any infidel or schismatical partisans of the enemies 
of *• the Church," who may contrive, by means of threats, dis- 
honest practices, or open violence, to possess themselves of the 
council chamber of the King, and be, by this cause, recognised as 
his Majesty's ministers. And hence, the power of appointment of 
such Bishops as may traitorously favour their designs, and the 
power of exercising the dreaded prcemunire over " the Church" in 
the persons of its now only representatives, the Bishops and 
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Chapters, is handed over, without any control, to the keeping of this 
matted knot of "the Church's" enemies. 

Under these circumstances, there are those who think that this 
violation of decency, this invasion of common sense, this extra- 
ordinary assumption of power by the State over " the Church," in 
the operation of the prcRmunire by a ministry which may be com- 
posed of papists, atheists, and other dissenters, not only warrants 
but even obliges Churchmen to seek to dissolve the union of 
Church and State. 

I differ from them. Yet, however, I feel impelled, on the one 
hand, to protest strenuously against this notion — (for viewing, as 
I do, the imperative obligation devolving upon a Christian King 
to provide a witness for Christ in every parish in his dominions, I 
can contemplate no possibility of separation of Church and State, 
u e. so long as we have any suflficient guard left to hedge off 
episcopal invaders of purity of doctrine, under any other plea than 
that of rejection, declared, or implied by overt acts, by the 
State;) — on the other hand, no less strenuously do I protest 
against the longer toleration of such laws as reduce the connexion 
between Church and State from being a high privilege, sought 
out and exulted in by the State, to a mere subjugation of " the 
Church" to any ministry which may be entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of affairs ; or to the fancies or tyrannical enactments of 
that most irresponsible, and therefore dangerous, body, the House 
of Commons. 

II. But it is not because I am blind to the fact, that " the 
Church " is exceedingly injured by its present connexion with the 
State, (I should rather, perhaps, say, connexion with the State as 
at present maintained,) that I resist all attempts to sever the union 
of the one with the other. By no means : for I see distinctly, that 
" the Church " is exceedingly injured by this sort of connexion : 
I. e. it is grievously injured by the arbitrary exercise of the unjus- 
tifiable violence with which might rules over right, in these two 
material points : — 

First, the robbery of " the Church," by the State, of its tem- 
poralities, we have already spoken of in papers II. and III. 

* 

Secondly, that of which we are now treating, by which " the 
Church " is invaded by the State in its spiritualties ; being over- 
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powered by the State, in her appointments and in the negation of 
her spiritual restrictions. 

In this latter chapter of grievance there are two sections; 
whereof the first is, the penalty of prcemunirey applicable, or 
rather misapplied, as we have seen above, to overrule the appoint- 
ment of Bishops. The second is, the penalty to which Bishops 
are liable, by the statute of Quare impeditj if they refuse to insti- 
tute any exceptionable person whom the patron may choose to 
present to a vacant living in his gift: a consideration of which, as 
it refers merely to Bishops and not to Prebendaries, does not seem 
properly to find a place here. 

Yet, under the infliction of these heavy grievances, if insepa- 
rable from union of the State with " the Church," (which, how- 
ever, they are not, for they are abuses,) there is one consideration, 
which must restrain the Clergy from seeking to be unshackled from 
the bondage of State connexion : and, if there be no others, that 
one consideration seems to me an obstacle insurmountable. This 
one consideration is, that it is impossible for a Christian 
King to be without a State Church. 

For, as their duty, as loyal subjects to their heavenly King, and 
surely not less so to their earthly sovereign, should make the 
Clergy desire to see their King " a nursing father to the Church" : 
as love for their country and desire for the spread of the Gospel 
should make them anxious that the King's State-Church, seeing 
that he must, or will, have one, should be a portion of the true 
Church : — 

And as they necessarily esteem themselves to be Priests of the 
true Church : — 

They are, by these joint considerations, actually bounds whether 
they like or dislike the idea, to whatever King of their country is 
willing to erect the true standard of Faith in his dominions (a cir- 
cumstance this, surely, which ought to rejoice all Churchmen) ; 
and, therefore, by so doing, to call them into alliance with the 
civil power, of which he is the Head and Representative. 

It has been assumed, that "it is impossible for a Christian 
King to be without a State-Church." It is essential to establish 
this position immoveably in the mind of the reader; and this, 
not alone to convince him^ but that he may be able, hereafter. 
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as rationally to satisfy others ; and, to give them an argument for 
the maintenance of that position which is involved in the expres- 
sion ^^ Church-and-State" : which expression, now, too many repeat, 
parrot-like ; and assume, that national state which it images to the 
the mind, as a thing that must be,: with no other foundation for 
their opinions than some vague and undefined notion that things 
ought to be so, though they know not why. True, indeed, it is„ 
that these things otight to be so. But as this sort of reasoning, 
or chattering, will not " powerfully convince the gainsayer," nor 
endure his rough handling ; — ^and as every injudicious and igno- 
rant friend becomes, in reality, a sad foe to "the Church," by 
seeming to give the enemy reason to assume that all Churchmen 
are equally empty and equally presuming, a few moments spent 
in gathering up the substance of the following points, will be 
well bestowed bj such as need instruction on this very important 
matter; nor will the consideration of them be altogether without 
effect to such as want confirmation of their own ideas upon the 
subject : — 

1. It is manifestly the duty of every Christian, avowing himself 
such, as much as in him lies, to spread the knowledge of salvation 
to man through Christ throughout the world. Mark xvi. 15. 

2. And, as it is the bounden duty of every baptized member 
of Christ's family thus to act for the benefit of strangers, much 
more is it the duty of all to provide first for their own, and herein 
for the members of their own family ; for, as saith the Apostle 
Paul, " If any provide not for his own, especially those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 

3. Now, as it is the duty of all men, it is therein the duty of 
the Christian King : and, moreover, independently of the King's 
duty as a human being, he has a greater obligation imposed upon 
him than others have in this respect ; inasmuch as he is not alone 
the father, but, also, the leader, and exemplar, of the people 
committed to his charge. 

4. This duty leading him to see that Witnesses for Christ be 
placed in every inhabited portion of his dominions, amongst all 
the families of the people to whom he is the Common Father; 
these men, as coming from the same source, must necessarily 
speak the same thing (1 Cor. i. 10) ; and speak also the King's 
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sentiments upon the points of religion* For the Head of the 
State would certainly not, nor could he be expected to, send out 
teachers of different tenets, if he wished to secure the peace of 
his kingdom. A measure this, dictated by common sense, no less 
than commanded by the express word of God, as above quoted — 
and also Rom. xvi. 17. 

5. These men, Witnesses for Christ, must be maintained : and 
if the King, the head of the body politic, does not see other means 
of providing for them under the sanction of the law, he must 
himself contrive some means of so doing : and hence, both by 
mission and maintenance, they are the King's Witnesses for 
Christ; and are, therefore, in necessary and essential connexion 
with the Head of the State. 

So that all the sophistries of the dissenting party about the 
union of Church and State are completely exposed, and the cla- 
morous demand for the dissolution of this connexion is summarily 
negatived, by the Christian responsibility of the King : whose line 
of action is resolved into this general rule : — 

A Christian King, if he do his duty as an ordinary Christian, 

MUST SEE AND DEMAND THAT A WITNESS FOR ChRIST BE MAIN- 
TAINED IN EVERY INHABITED PORTION OF HIS DOMINIONS. 

Now, who that believes in the reality and advantage of a divine 
revelation, and in the propagation of a code of faith and morals, 
such as the Christian religion determines, could think it wrong, 
in a Christian King, thus to feel and thus to act ? 

Yet the wise soi-disant spiritualists declare, that for a Christian 
King thus to act is a presumptuous piece of wickedness : for that 
the King, as he has no right to interfere with the religion of indi- 
viduals severally, has, therefore, no ground to interfere with the 
religion of the country. Our present King laughs them and their 
sage conclusion to scorn, and well he may ! He has proved his 
Faith ; and having ** proved," he means to hold fast that which is 
good :" and therefore believing in the Gospel of Christ, and esti- 
mating duly the depth and extent of his Christian responsibility 
to Him who is King of Kings, he has expressed to the assembled 
Bishops of the united Church his " determination to uphold and 
maintain the Church of England and Ireland, as the human 
means of diffusing and preserving, in this land," the pure faith of 
the holy Gospel of Christ. 
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Oh ! what an unrighteous King for thus acting ! exclaims the 
bigoted dissenter. 

Oh I what an unconstitutiofml declaration I exclaimed the mise- 
rable ministry, who were, at the time, endeavouring to bolster 
themselves up in their places by conciliating the enemies of the 
national Church. 

What self-deluded deluders are the dissenters who thus speak ! 

What melancholy infidels are the Whig politicians who thus 
demur ! Have they counted the cost of their words ? 

No, brother Adamite, whoever you are — ^if you be so exceed- 
ingly spiritual, or so exceedingly political, as to think it wrong for 
a Christian King thus to interfere with the things of Christ, for 
the purpose of throwing around them the shield of his power, to 
nurture and defend them, just pause awhile, to ponder the ab- 
surdity into which the acting out of your own principle will lead 
you ; and tak^ you care, lest the snare with which you think you 
have beset the straightforward path of the resolute Churchman, 
prove not rather a pit, into which he can, with the Word of God, 
easily push you headlong, where you and your silly extravagance 
will be clean swallowed up, and yourselves lost for ever to the 
sight or consideration of rational and sober-minded Christians. 

For, if you be really desirous for the separation of Church and 
State; if you really wish your King to cease from feeling an 
interest in the efficiency, success, and pureness of the Church 
of which he is a member, — and in all which, every King, who is a 
Christian indeed, will feel a deep interest, and act accordingly, 
whatever you may think ; you must pray to God that your country 
may be conquered by the Great Turk, or by some Heathen Po- 
tentate : and then you must take care not to obey the command 
of God, viz., ** to preach the Gospel to every creature," lest the 
conqueror himself^ (melancholy contingency!) should become a 
Christian. For the conversion of the monarch to the service 
and love of Chkist, will open to him new and Christian respon- 
sibilities, as the responsibilities of every Christian are open to us ; 
and he, acting upon his ovm conviction of the duty of a Christian 
King towards God and towards man, " the Church" again, under 
the protection of this new nursing father, will — dreadful calamity 
of the dissenter, and, to the Christian, prophesied boon, (Isaiah 
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xlix. 33) I' — ^be onoe more entangled in the meshes of that feaifii 
toil to morbid and ignorant, or time-serving Christians^ the 
connexion and alliance of Church and State. 

But, a trace to the whifflings of this absurd in&tuation of the 
carnal spiritualists (1 Cor. iii.); to the mean and blasphemous 
sophistries of time-serving politicians ! 

As a matter of divinity, the thing is contemptible; as a piece of 
legislation, it is at the soul's peril of a Christian King to forego 
the observance of that part of his duty towards God and Man, 
which entails upon him the necessity of providing that a witness 
for Christ be declared in every Parish of his dominions. And when 
any man consents to be exalted himself, without providing for the 
testimony of Christ; — ^when, in fact, he thinks the recognition of 
himself, by his people, of greater consequence than their worship 
of the God who made him and them ; — and \\hen the people 
tolerate and applaud, as sound policy, such kingly atheism; — then, 
both he and they cry out for the avenging scourge of that God 
who vrill not give His honour to another. And if they, in tlie gross 
imaginations of their carnal wisdom, carrying on this iniquity with 
a high hand, allow the period granted to them for repentance to 
pass away, without availing themselves of the long-suffering mercy 
extended to them, to make their peace with their insulted God, 
by contrition for their late wickedness and most contemptible folly, 
doubUess, they will receive the punishment which they have not 
only prepared for themselves; but also, by the intestine commotions 
of religious discord, vrill, most probably, be made to consummate, 
one upon the other. 

Seeing, then, that i hold this one coniideraiion imperative, as 
operating to prevent any Christian to desire a separation of Church 
and State, I tell those who like, with the timorous and morbid 
Christian, to teach the King that he may sever himself, and with 
impunity stand aloof, from his Christian responsibilities, that they 
may do so if they will — ^but I shall not venture. 

They who like to join ranks with the political dissenter, and 
dictate to the King that he shall not protect the National Church 
of his dominions, may: there is no physical hindrance. They 
who like to join ranks with the political expedientists, and to tell 
his Majesty that it is unconstitutional to avow his attachment to 
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the National Church, and "his determination to protect and 
maintain it," — may. 

The first, I implore not to commit themselves by so thinking or 
acting — the others, I scout as the worst of fools, and the most 
barefaced of knaves: contemptible deceivers ! roaring out in one and 
the same breath, their own shame and their own condemnation. 
Alas ! " instruments of cruelty are in their habitations.* O, my 
soul I come not thou into their secret : unto their assembly [Lich- 
field House ?] mine honour be not thou united, for in their anger 
they slew a man." Yea, how many men have they not slain, 
priests of Christ's holy temple ? and in their self-will they digged 
[or would dig,] down a wall, even the spiritual wall which protects 
and surrounds the visible Church of Christ — to wit, the purity of 
its evangelical doctrine.f " Cursed be their anger, for it is 
fierce ; and their wrath, for it is cruel." Yea, and doubt we not, 

* Whicli of the Dissenting systems, except the Wesleyans, have disclaimed alli- 
ance with him, whose agents mark the doors of the Irish Clergy with a death's 
head and cross bones in the morning — the too certain sign of their surely deter- 
mined and surely executed murder in the evening ? Which of them contributed 
to relieve the starving Irish Clergy? Which of his Majesty's ministers have dis- 
countenanced the hon. and learned mover of these devilish doings-~theBe cold- 
hearted persecutions ? No, theirs places were in jeopardy. Murder, starvation, 
treason, in their most aggravated form, were but slight considerations, when the 
places of his Majesty's ministers were at stake. Surely, too surely, instruments of 
cruelty were in their habitation — selfishness and pride. 

f The Ministers appointed Dr. Hampden, in opposition to the voice and warning 
of the University of Oxford, and of the whole Church, the King's Professor of 
Divinity. Neither is to be forgotten that the Editor of the BriliBh (i. e. the 
Clergy's especial) Magazine, so many as ten months before Dr. Hampden was 
named as successor to the vacant office, had called the attention of the Priesthood 
and of the whole Church, to the Sermons published by the individual in question, 
declaring that they contained statements subversive of the doctrine and discipline 
of the Chiurch of England. And who was the Editor of this Magazine ? That 
Priest of Christ's Holy Catholic Church who had been Christian Advocate to the 
University of Cambridge, and to whose influence, as a Divine,|the crowded benches 
of the University Church abundantly testify whenever he is appointed Select 
Preacher. Now, setting the Oxford men aside, let Dr. Hampden and his abettors, 
if they will, join issue with this champion of the faith. When they have silenced 
him, it will be time enough to whoop the cuckoo note of faction at the Oxford men, 
who have stood forward so nobly to perform a most obnoxious, yea, most painfiil 
duty; — a duty which, had they failed to perform, with the accusation of the Chris- 
tian Advocate of Cambridge in their hands, against the newly-elected Divinity 
Professor, every Christian parent would have been called upon to demand his Bon*^ 
exeat from Oxford to transfer his terms to the sister University. 
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but that they, like the treacherous and wayward sons of the pa- 
triarch, " shall be divided in Jacob and scattered in [the face of 
spiritual] Israel." 

No — ^while it is the purpose of God that the apostolical testi- 
mony for Christ is to be maintained in our land, in Christian 
England, the Church and State may not be divided : or, if it be, 
not until we have a King who desires to play into the hands of 
the enemy and blasphemer by disclaiming connexion with the 
national Church ; or,' by arbitrarily assuming the absolute appoint- 
ment of Bishops of whom he chooses, without reference to their 
manner of life or doctrine, in declaring that he will no longer go 
through the form of sending conge delire to the Cathedral 
Chapters in their appointment. 

III. For, the first class above noted, " the timorous individuals," 
should remember, that though the cruelty of the praemunire is 
great, that the state of our case is by no means hopeless, nor even 
dispiriting : on the contrary, / think it highly animating. God 
may be pleased to try our faith ; but the remedy is in our own 
hands. The Bishops and Prebendaries have still the power to 
refuse the King's (or his Ministers') confirmed nominee, and to 
bear witness to the Truth, by abiding patiently the penalty of 
the prcBmunire. 

I am myself very sure the prcBmunire will not be allowed by 
Churchmen long to stand. If it do, however — if the government 
be so cruel as to leave the decision of the question to the general 
issue, and try the point by electing some Dr. Hampden a Bishop, 
— ^then the Deans and Chapters and the Bishops in England, the 
Bishops alone in Ireland, must defend "the Church" in their 
own personal responsibilities, and shew themselves willing to give 
up all things for Christ's sake, when the manifest duties of their 
office and holy calling seem to demand this sacrifice at their hands. 

Do any of those in power admit that this is a fearful point to 
which to reduce the allegiance of the Clergy ; and that, therefore, 
they would not object to the repeal of the prcemunire^ saving a fear 
of too much increasing the power of " the Church" (they mean 
the Clergy), and the consequent weakening of the royal prerogative ? 

To the first objection we freely answer, and admit that the 
power of "the Church" would, certainly, be increased in its 
greater efficiency : as Bishops would then be chosen rather for 
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iheir spirituai and mental attainmwits, than for Aeir political 
qualifications. Do those in power object to this? then they are 
enemies of "the Church"; and, what they declare ttyairut, must, 
from thatTeiy circumstance, — viz., th«ar hostffity to *«the Church'' 
—be our rule of action. 

To the latter objection we answer, that it has somewhat of a 
political aspect. I ask, therefore, of the minister in reply — Is 
"the Church" considered by you as a mere political engine? 
Who will have the impudence, whatever he may thiTtk^ to avow 
this ? The dogma, and its bold propounder, he bemg a minister, 
would be hooted at by every Churchman, from Berwick-on-Tweed 
to the Land's End. 

If he would qualify his speech by saying that the King ought 
to be allowed, in idrtue of his prerogative^ to nominate the Bishops, 
and that in so &r the Chur<^ is a political engine, I answer : 
The Kii^s nomination (for reasons hereafter to be assigned) is 
not objected to| but it is his Minister^ tt political dominatioH 
that is repelled. And can any body think that it oxsght net? 
Impossible I I undertake to show, that the restoration of the 
privilege which we claim for the Prebendaries would not, in the 
least, contravene the fullest just use of the royal prerogative : and 
when it 45hall be seen that the p£u*ties who would be chiefly bene- 
fitted are the Laity, and not the Clergy ; that these could gain 
nothing but trouble and rei^onsibility ; and that, therefore, in reality» 
I contend for this restoration for tiiie sake of " the Churchy" and 
not at all for the Priests; and this, in order that no improper 
person may be appointed to the Episcopal Chair ; I trust to make 
some zealous men of opinion, not only, that the power of which 
we speak, ought to be restored to their hands, but also diat the 
laity themselves ought literally to move heaven and earth, by 
their prayers and by their exertioiis, by their faith aatd their works, 
to replace them in the full exercise of this important and vital 
privilege. 

It will be admitted on all sides, that the prophecy of Isa. xlix. 
Sd, is to have a fulfilment : — ^that we ought to desire to witness 
its fulfilment : and if the weakness and hindrances of poor human 
nature be such that man cannot always stand upright; yet, is k the 
duty of all to endeavour to approach, as nearly as may be, God's 
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gmoe assisting thf^a^ to that rule ivfaich is marked out for thd 
observance of each in his own station. 

This then bekig the case) it will be again admitted on all sides, 
tiiat the Kifig^s duty as <^ nursing &ther of the Church," is, to pro- 
tect << the Church/' This needs no proof. All the King's interestf 
therefore, he ififluenoe and power, are required to purify ^* the 
Ch^irch''; — and not to be exercised to defile it, as they are now 
too frequently made to do, by the mbjuffatinff power possessed by 
l&e Ministry, in compelling, under the penalties of the prmmunire, 
tike appointment of unoithodox Bi^iops to vacant Sees. And, not 
only ^uld this royal ^influence be exercised generally to 
lengthen ^the Church"; but particularly, and above all, should 
it be man^sted by dte King, in taking advantage of every facility 
his high station presents, towards procuring for spiritual govenrors 
of the vacant Sees, the most efficient men to be found within the 
vrfioie range of his dominions : and which men being sought out, 
^ould, as is now the practice, be n(miinated by the King accord- 
ingly, as his Bishops elect. 

But the King's nomination qH the most efficient, inasmuch as 
the King is not supreme in matters spiritual (though he is matters 
ecclesiastical), shmild be subject to the spiritual judgment of the 
College of the Clergy of the vacant Diocese — of which whole 
body of Diocesan Clergy, the Prebendal College may be consi- 
dered the representatives. This was the custom in ancient times. 
This is now rtie case nominally: expressed as in the case of 
England in <he cmge delire : implied as in the case of Ireland by 
the Act of Union. 

Is it objected that, to restore the full exercise of this powfer to 
the body of the Clergy would interfere unduly with the royal 
prerogative ? It is well to be nervous about touching the privi- 
leges of royal prerogative in this day when there are none left ! But 
to this we answer: — ^ijrthe elections of Bishops were made in a 
truly Christian spirit, this interference of the Clergy, to put the 
veto upon the King's nomination, would be a dead letter in fact, 
though not in spirit. For, while the "nursing father of the 
Church** ought, in his Christian anxiety for <* the Church's" well- 
being, to seek out such men to fill the vacant Bishoprics, as the 
Clergy would in all cases delight to acknowledge ; and thereby 
make their restraining power in election and confirmation of the 
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King's nominee, a dead letter in point of fact : yet the spirit of 
this power would be quite alive to exercise a wholesome influence 
in restraming the King (or his nainistry), should he (or they) be 
disposed to appoint any unorthodox man, either to gratify, or to 
propitiate, some person or party of, or in, power. 

Can any one who is of " the Church," and has the spiritual 
interest of this community at heart, object to the moral influence 
of this restraining power ? Does he, can he, think, that the res- 
toration of this power to each Prebendal Body would interfere with 
the King's Jirst duty and privilege as "nursing father of the 
Church ?" To supersede the power of the expression of their 
opinion, to supersede this ancient acknowledged right, by exercise 
of the statute of prcemunire, is not to nurse — is not to afibrd pro- 
tection to " the Church," to foster it, to strengthen it, to assist to 
keep its channels of Grace pure. Far otherwise. It is as contrary 
to protection as it is to all the laws of Ecclesiastical discipline, and 
the best examples of Christian practice. It is the mtjngaiioii of 
" the Church" to the State, which it is beyond the right, as it is 
beyond the pewer, of any King, permanently to assume, in exercise 
of his character, as " nursing father of the Church." 

By the restoration of this restrictive power to the Clergy, in suspen- 
sion of the threat of the penalties of the pramunire^ which now over- 
hangs them, if they do their duty as Christian Priests and Bishops, in 
rejecting an unorthodox Bishop-elect, the King will be in reality, 
what he now is by oflice and theory, — " Defender of the Faith ;" 
and the advantages which will result from this necessary act will 
be threefold : 

I. The King will be benefited. 

II. The Clergy will be benefited. 

III. '' The Church" will be benefited. 

For, in the first place, the King, by granting the free election in 
the restoration of the unshackled conge delire to the Clergy, i. e. 
to those whose province it is to decide in matters exclusively spi- 
ritual, will be freed from the responsibility of spiritual decision, 
which is no part of his Majesty's functions, nor of his Majesty's 
ministers': and by assuming which right of spiritual decision, 
neither he, nor any of them, being by office, by education, or by 
ordination, a Divine, much injury must result from that confusion 
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which almost invariably follows the acts of the ignorant"; beside the 
attempt being in itself utterly repugnant to congruity. 

In the second place, the Clergy would be enabled to keep the 
sources of grace and doctrine pure, and themselves free from 
anti-Christian bondage to some covert enemy of the faith, by 
checking the appointment of any intriguing or infidel ministry. 

And, in the third place, " the Church," by the ratification of 
the King's nomination being left in the hands of the diocesan 
Clergy, would escape the imputation and taint of Erastianism 
which must attach to any spiritual body that is the tacit, quiescent 
creature of the State, without reference to the Christian King's 
inherent protective character towards the Church of God: 
which character and office, while only to be maintained by his 
anxiety to find and to nominate the most excellent men that his 
kingdom can produce for the vacant Bishoprics, is rendered 
actually null and void. by the exercise of the statute oi prcemunire^ 
of which we complain, now, that his Majesty's responsible advisers 
may be decided, nay, avowed, enemies* of the Church of which 
he is the (Representative). Head, 

Setting aside the claim of the ancient acknowledged right of 
the Clergy to exercise a restraining power with respect to doc- 
trine and morals, in the appointment of the Bishops, it would be 
no well-founded grievance to the temporal power, " the nursing 
Father of the Church," that the arbitrary appointment of the 
heads of dioceses were taken nominally out of his and his 

* In order that the Reader may apprehend the practical possibility of such an 
untoward contingency, he has only to imagine a change of ministry to a more 
radical complexion than that which now desolates the country, and of which 
decided enemies of " the Church'* should form a majority, as, for example, to 
consist of Mr. Hume, Mr. Dan. O'Connell, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Gully, Mr. War- 
burton, Mr. Wakley. There is nothing impossible in this. Shall these men be 
allowed to appoint the Bishops of " the Church" of England ? Unless the statute 
of pramunire is now repealed — sunless " the Church** clamour for this repeal, 
they certainly will, if unhappily they should ever be more nearly connected with 
the administration of public affairs than they are at present. No impossible 
event And let not the supine take comfort in the friendship for " the Church** of 
his Maje8ty*8 present ministry. They hate it; and the low party among them 
curse it, as the great obstacle to the realization of their wonderful schemes. Out 
of the whole cabinet there are but two subscribers to the Church Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Pftrts. This was stated some time since in a weekly paper, the names being 
enumerated. 
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ministry's hands. I say ^ nominally," for so often as the Bi^p»- 
elect were above suspicion, as to ordiodaxy of bath and morals, 
the Clergy, as loyal subjects, as we hinted before, would de%ht 
to ratify their King's nomination ; and it is to suppose the King 
an enemy to ^^ the Church" to set the possibility of his presenting, 
of evil intent, an unorthodox Bishop-elect. 

Should, however, an unorthodox man be presented to the 
Chapter, — ^not, alas! an impossible event — ^then the use of the 
eonffe d^elire is resolved into this, which is, indeed, as we have 
already stated, ^e practical conclusion of the whole matter : — 

If the unorthodox be presented, not of evil intent, the King 
should (and would if he were a friend to the Churdb) rejoice that 
the fact of his heterodoxy was discovered in time to prevent the 
ill consequences of so disastrous a contingency as the consecratioQ 
of some concealed Judas : — 

If he were presented o^evil intent, then, without controversy, 
the case is clear; there should be a restraining power somewhere^ 
and where so fitly placed as in the breasts of those watchmen of 
<< the Church," over whose faith and doctrine the new Bishop 
would shortly exercise dominion, and, perhaps, insult ; and which 
men, moreover, in that they are Priests, are the only fit judges in 
matters spiritual: the King's absolute judgment extending no 
further than in deciding as to the temporal fitness^ of his nominee^ 
for the office to which he is willing to appoint him. 

On all these accounts, therefore, and chi^y from the fore- 
going conclusion, it should be no cause of grievance to a Christian 
King that the Church generally, and the Clergy in particular, as 
the ordained watchmen of his Church, should seek the repeal of 
that provision of the statute, which makes the pains and penalties 
of the prcsmunire thus afiect her spiritual discipline. 

Contrariwise : this being done, it will be matter of sincere 
rejoicing to any King who is» or shall be, really a ^^ Nursing 
Father of the Church," to be able to assure his subjects, in any 
vacant See,* in presenting to them the Bishop who was thenceforth 
to preside over their eternal interests, that he had been enabled 
to fulfil, to the spirit of the letter, the highest duty of his 
anointed office (Isa. xlix. 23), in installing into the temporalities 
of the See, and gracing with all the civil immunities and distinc- 
tions attached to the venerable office of a Christian Bishop in a 
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Christian land, such a man, as their own Clergy had pronounced 
duly qualified, in things pertaining to the faith. 

This then, this threefold advantage to the King, the Clergy, 
and •« the Church," is what will result, will take place, when this 
arbitrary act of which we complain, surely not without reason, 
shall be repealed: and that it will and must be repealed is 
manifest. It is utterly ridiculous to suppose that any argument 
can stand against the foregoing conclusion. 

And what is the Church's redress, should the prcemunire not be 
repealed, and the arbitrary appointment of Bishops be insisted on 
by his Majesty, or, (what is, in simple speech, political quibbles 
apart, the real fact of the matter,) by his Majesty's ministers? 

I say the remedy of the evil lies within <* the Church " herself. 

For the Prebendaries have, in the first place, only to do their 
duty as English soldiers, of the lowest rank, (without such Chris- 
tian responsibilities overhanging them, as are before the Christian 
Priest,) are always found to do. They never, when their captain 
commands them to be forward to defend their ground, turn their 
backs upon the enemy. Life, and everything they have, are thrown 
into the afiair : they conquer or die. The Christian guards of 
Christ's field of battle are only required to give up a few days* 
liberty, and some rags and tatters of earth, called goods and chat- 
tels. It is not to be thought, for an instant, that these good 
soldiers of the Faith will less esteem the commands of the great 
Captain of their invincible force, than the mere ordinary soldier 
the orders of his human commander. The mere supposition is a 
reproach which will never be deserved by those who are prepared 
'^ to contend earnestly for the faith, as once delivered to the saints." 
No ! — ^they will count it all joy to be esteemed worthy to suffer 
anything for The Lord, and gladly endure persecution for Christ's 
sake. 2dly, The Bishops have only to be like faithful, (and who 
can doubt but that they will ?) and we need not then fear the result 
of any experiment of the proemunire sort, whenever his Majesty's 
ministers may be inclined to lay a trap for the Prebendal Clergy, 
to try the faith and the courage of them and of their Bishops. 

What are a few hours* confinement in a prison, and the loss of 
this world's goods, when compared with the glorious liberty of the 

H 
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sons of God here, and the imperishable crown which will await the 
faithful hereafter? 

If the State do not remove the penalties of the prcemunire, the 
matter must come to this issue ; let, therefore, those (if there be 
any such, as the enemy fondly alleges,) who only like the honours 
of office, if they be not prepared to defend the integrity of "the 
Church," vacate their Collegiate stations, and leave the ground to 
be occupied by those who will ; and who will esteem it a high 
degree of election to be allowed to stand forward in the breach, 
(and there are thousands who would do so,) to repel the assailants 
of the citadel of feith, by refusing to accept an improper subject at 
the hands of an infidel, papistical, or time-serving ministry. 

Conceive St. Peter, receiving a command to consecrate Simon 
Magus Bishop of Rome ! What would he have done ? What he 
would have done, will be the duty of our Prebendaries and Bishops, 
when a like contingency shall befall them. I think it needs not 
St. Peter to ascend from^ the grave, to tell us that he would have 
accounted a British prcemunire a very slight matter in comparison 
with his manifest and obvious duty. So ought our St. Peters, if 
St» Peters they are willing to be ; and such, we doubt not, but 
reflection will make the great majority of them, in any coming 
emergency. 

Not, that by here using the term " reflection," we mean to imply 
any doubt either as to the present zeal or will of the Prebendaries 
to do their duty : but, as such contingencies as we ought now to 
contemplate are new to them — I speak of their liability of being 
called upon to elect and confirm unorthodox men as Bishops; — 
the possibility of such events occurring as the transactions of the 
last few weeks have taught us (Dr. Hampden in Oxford !) seem 
to make it quite necessary for men to take up, not only a new line 
of action, but of thought, which may determine them how 
to act; how to ^ct, that they may be prepared, when the 
names of Drs. Arnold and Hampden are prcemunire-^ upon 
them, to pack up their portmanteau, for an early start, by the 
nearest route, to the Tower of London. 

But let not the men of God be dismayed at this liability. 
No — ^not even if it be proceeded in to the utmost extremity of 
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TtoleDce, to which ^^ the malice and subtilty of the devil, or man/' 
may be tempted to driye it. 

Verily, I see now before mine eyes the seven glorious martyrs, 
the seven Bishops whom a Popish King thought he could imprison 
and mulct at pleasure, when they resisted his efforts to play tricks 
with, and deprave, the doctrine of the Church of which they were 
the swcMTi teachers and defenders. Their ignominious procession 
to the Tower of London, (ignominious, as the short-sighted mortal 
intended it should have been,) proved a more glorious triumph 
than even ever graced a conqueror of a thousand fights. These 
were glorious in having fought in the " good fight of faith ;** and 
gloriously they conquered, by submitting^ with humihty, their 
bodies to the arbitrary acts of him in power. This was their 
crown of conquest ; while the acclamations of victory were the 
prayers and blessings of the Christian multitudes who thronged 
the sides of the river, and, on their knees, implored the protection 
of Heaven for those who were about to be imprisoned for the 
defence of their holy religion. And doubt we not, but that, when 
similar persecution, for the truth's-sake, shall be attempted against 
any numbers of Christian priests that shall refuse to make the 
ofiices of the Church of God the poUtical tool of designing men, 
the kindled flame of devotion towards all who prove they hold not 
their lives dear in comparison with their desire for the mainte- 
nance of the faith of Christ, will be mighty to neutralize the 
power of every foe of " the Church." 

IV. When, then, ** the Church" is called upon to give its voice 
in the administration of its own affairs — ^are we unreasonable in 
expecting to be allowed the prayer of this modest request — and 
to express an opinion relating to the "Reduction of Prebendaries," 
we do hope, most cordially, and pray, and praying, trust, that 
svERY MEMBER of " the Church" will consider the grave and heavy 
duty which these valuable bodies are^ by the Constitution of " the 
Church," and by recognition of the Head of the State^ called upon 
to perform : and, if we have succeeded in proving, to the con- 
viction of the reader, that the power of veto in the appointment 
of Bishops should be vested somewhere — ^and that that power is 
fitly pUu^ed in the hands of a numerous and independent body of 
well-qualified men : and if it be a self-evident proposition, which 
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it surely must be, that this body should be beyond the reach or 
imputation of corruption ; and, therefore, so large as to render such 
an accusation vain, such an attempt hopeless, on the part of any 
designing or profligate ministry ; then, we doubt not but that the 
reader ivill agree with us, that it is obvious, not only that the 
prcemunire must be suspended (as some Archdeaconries have 
already petitioned the King, and I trust, most sincerely, that their 
example will be followed by " the Church," in every parish in the 
land) ; but also that the Prebendal Body, so &r from being reduced 
to Chapters of four members only, and these members chiefly Arch- 
deacons, and themselves next for promotion, should and must be^ 
for the sake of 'Hhe Church," rendered as perfect and efiicient as 
the nature of the ofiice permits, and the character of " the Church" 
demands : in fact, that they must be, not diminished, but increased. 

But, as there does not seem any immediate likelihood of fresh 
endowments pouring in for the support of this valuable safeguard 
of ^^ the Church :" as contrariwise, the existing revenues are now 
threatened with seizure, (in pretence as) for the working Clergy (in 
reality to save the pockets^ and to hedge off the responsibilities of 
the rapacious lat/^impropriators) ; yet, as these bodies must be 
put upon a most efficient footing, and because there are no fiinds 
with which to pay them, therefore the new members of the Chapter 
must be honorary ; it is well to consider, first, where these Preben- 
daries may be found, who would take the office vdthout emolument : 
and, secondly, where the Jiinds could be found to enable them to 
meet the necessary expenses of the duties which would devolve 
upon them. 

In the first place, there would be no difficulty in finding men 
qualified for the office, who would esteem it all honour to be 
chosen to the distinguished post of Defender of the Church : and 
who, also, however, known as honorary members of the Chapter, 
(honorary, merely because there were no fiinds for the endowment 
of their Stalls,) should have as much power and privilege as any 
of their senior or endowed Prebendaries. And, as I have as little 
respect for absentee Prebendaries, as I have for absentee Parsons, 
I am very confident when I say, that all Prebendaries whatever 
ought to be Incumbents of the Diocese ; and, therefore, that the 
honorary Prebendaries should be invariably — a general rule to 
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admit of no exception— -taken from the resident Incumbents of 
the Diocese. 

Who can doubt but that, under these circumstances, there would 
be an abundant supply of volunteer honorary Prebendaries ? Who 
would not, that regarded the integrity of the Church, the purity 
of her doctrine, walk, if need were, barefoot from the Land*s End 
to John 0*Groat's ? Who would not esteem it an honour to be 
called upon so to act ? Or, are we to admit the humiliating sup- 
position, that it is only necessary for an Englishman to become a 
priest of the Most High God, to neglect his duty ? A friend 
suggested to me, that, without emolument, few would like to incur 
the expense. A moment's consideration, however, changed his 
mind. His eye flashed with the conviction, and the feeling it 
begot, while he impassionedly exclaimed — " Oh yes ! I was 
wrong : what would not / do, for instance, poor as I am, to keep 
out frpm the bench of Bishops some depraver of her doctrines, or 
impugner of her formularies? What toil would not be more than 
remunerated, by the consciousness that I had been enabled to 
drive an enemy from the body of the Church ?" Call you this 
enthusiasm. Reader? Yea — it is enthusiasm, some of the right 
sort : and if you would desire a specimen near at hand, go into 
the next parsonage, where the in-dweller is not a radical, and 
set the case before him. Ask him the question, and await his 
answer. 

In every election of a Bishop, every Prebendary should be com- 
pelled to attend to give his vote, under penalty, in case of absence 
from any other cause but that of illness, of suspension of his pa- 
rochial functions, and therefore of his parochial receipts* 

But secondly — ^as the labourer is worthy of his hire, and as it 
would be to impose upon many indispensable men, a burden 
which they might, from straitened circumstances, be ill able to 
bear, the honorary Prebendaries should be remunerated, by hav- 
ing paid to them, out of the episcopal revenues of the vacant See, 
their certified bona fide travelling expenses not exceeding per- 
haps £5. 

And if this arrangement be objected to on the score of expense 
to the incoming Bishop, I answer that no man will decline the See 
on this account ; or, that, if he do, he is not fit to fill it. But, 
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should this objection really be entertained by the nation, as that 
the expense would be too serious a demand upon the Bishop, I 
have the means of shewing them that they can relieve the Bishop 
of this heavy charge ; viz., in reducing the £600 stamp, which it is 
found necessary that the Bishops should now pay for their License, 
by so much, as will make the difference equivalent to meet the 
disbursement for the Prebendal Election Expenses. This can 
surely hurt no person, and will, at the same time, secure to ^^ The 
Church" the following incalculable advantages : — 

I. By the compulsory clause, a full attendance of the whole 
College would be secured at every election. 

II. By the large number present, it would be impossible to 
attempt to tamper with any of them. 

III. The laity of " The Church," i. e. the people, would rest 
satisfied that every means had been adopted to secure a valuable 
and most fit man to preside over the vacant diocese, and they 
might be thence reasonably expected to venerate the head pre- 
sented to them by their spiritual representatives. 

It is evident, then, that when " the Church" is asked to assent 
to the proposition for reducing three hundred and sixty Prebends, 
which are already by anticipation sacrificed to Cerberus, it ought 
to be prepared to affirm, that the demand proceeds only from an 
erroneous view of the case ; that a correct view of the present 
position of " the Church" exhibits a necessity for a great increase 
in the numbers of these valuable bodies ; and, that no system of 
Church emendation will be acceptable to her members, which 
does not amply provide for this material and most requisite aug- 
mentation. 

But whereas a disposition prevails to throw all the nomination 
and election of Bishops into the hands of a committee of patronage, 
to be composed of the Primate and some two or three Bishops, 
(as a substitute, I conclude, and a bad^ substitute, for the legi- 
timate powers of the Prebendal Bodies about to be annihilated,) 
I protest entirely against the toleration of any such mischievous 
idea. Who is any man, or who are any two or three men, that 
they are either to be made thus responsible, or thus mischievously 
powerful ? As a conunittee of nomination they might indeed be 
valuable, and their nominations would ordinarily be entitled to 
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deep respect : but, as to anything morey if ^^ the Church" deliver 
up the keeping of her gates to two or three, or any small body of 
men, it will be to lay her spiritual life at the mercy of human 
firailty. We cannot, now especially^ always secure men in the 
situation of Primate or Diocesan of London, Winchester, &c., who 
shall certainly be beyond the reach of ^^ the inducement" ; and, 
while this is known to be the case on the one hand, and that on 
the other, we have, or may have now^ a body of men so numerous 
as to render tampering with their fidelity a fruitless attempt ; to 
consent, without a struggle, to give up the veto of the Prebendal 
Body into the hands of a Committee which may be to-morrow com- 
posed of a ******», a ******, a Hampden, an Arnold, would be 
suicidally to throw down the outworks of the Faith. It would be 
to declare that henceforth there should be neither Sabbaths to 
the Lord, nor doctrines of " the Church," nor barriers against their 
impugners : in fact, that Catholic, Sabellian, Socinian were all 
equally acceptable in the eye of God, and therefore all equally 
eligible, in so far, to fill the office of a Christian Bishop. 

Christian Reader, have you thought of this contingency ? Of 
the responsibility which thus devolves upon you ? Get but this 
ill-advised suggestion (that is, ill-advised if the Prebendal powers 
be not restored to " the Church") embodied into law, and before 
ten years run their course, it will be ten to one but the appoint- 
ment of all the Bishops of "the Church" will be in these very hands. 

I caution you then to beware. I implore you here to make 
your stand. I call upon you to protest against the right of any, 
yea of all the Bishops collectively, for peace and quiet's sake, 
to barter away the Constitution of " the Church." I deny their 
power as much as I disdain and will oppose the interference of 
the Lords and Commons, now no longer " the Church" to make 
laws and provisions to bind us to spiritual subjection. It is here, 
if anywhere, that the stand must be made ; upon this very point 
of the Reduction of Prebendaries. A Prebend is a Church 
office, established by Churchmen, and maintained for Church 
purposes. And who shall attempt to make "the Church" the 
subject of revolution without "the Church's" consent? If the 
Bishops proceed to act upon this suggestion, without, in some 
way, convening ^' the Church," most respecfuUy, yet decidedly. 
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do I inform their Lordships, that they exceed their powers ; and 
their acts, though consented to by Lords and Commons, (I follow 
the analogy of our political constitution) will not be binding as 
law upon "the Church/' No, <Hhe Church" must be assembled; 
**the Church's*' voice must be taken, before this revolutionary 
stride be stalked over her : and, upon this point. Churchmen must 
clamour, according to the practice of the day, in demand of the 
recognition of her rights. I say that, in some way or other, "the 
Church" must be canvassed; otherwise, the new laws, I care not 
who makes them, will be merely waste paper, binding the bodies 
of citizens I admit, but t(yuching Tiot the spirits of Churchmen, 
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TO THE READER. 

I FEEL called upon to account to you for the appearance of the 
accompanying Pamphlet^ and also to give you my reason for not 
making it public at an earlier period. 

I have been induced to cause my letters to be reprinted in this form, 
in order that you may have an opportunity of hearing both sides of 
the question. Unavoidable absence from home> illness, and other 
causes, have delayed the reappearance of these letters. 

By thus submitting them to your notice it is neither my intention 
nor wish to provoke a continuance of the controversy : indeed, I would 
have it clearly understood that I decline engaging any further 
IN THE MATTER, siuce there is not the smallest appearance of bringing 
it to a conclusion which will be satisfactory to both parties. 

For, I gave Mr. Miller a passage firom the Old Testament, which, 
according to my own opinion and to that of the most learned Com- 
mentators, proves that the HOLY SCRIPTURES are in favour of 
the COMPULSORY system. "^ 

Instead of confining his remarks to the interpretation of that pas- 
sage, and shewing that the one which I had used was erroneous, he 
endeavours to prove that the system of a compulsory support of reli- 
gion is wrong. 

I do not plead for the exolusive operation of a compulsory sup- 
port. But I affirm that, in the SACRED WRITINGS, the 
COMPULSORY payment is ordered in addition to the free-will 

OFFERING. 

I trust that the following four letters, which are reprinted verbatim 
as they were sent to the Editor of the West Riding Herald, will 
make good this assertion. If they tend to satisfy your mind upon 
this subject, and, by the blessing of God, strengthen your attachment 
to the Apostolical branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, esta- 
blished in this kingdom, I shall be amply repaid for any trouble they 
may have have occasioned me. And if, on the other hand, you should 
consider them inconclusive and unsatisfactory, I shall yet console my- 
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self with the reflection, that, although my attempt hath proved fruitless, 
my intentions are honest and well-meant. 

I have inserted in the Appendix a few remarks upon that part of 
my opponent's second letter which seemed to hear upon the point at 
issue. I have left the remainder un-noticed, not because there is any 
difficulty in furnishing a reply, hut because it is irrbletant. 

Believe me. 

Your well wisher, 

JAMES MORANT. 
Horbury, August 14, 1837. 



LETTER I. 



Wakefield, April 11, 1837. 



Sir, 



With mingled feelings of sorrow and joy I heard 
you, on Monday evening in the Court House, challenge 
the clergy of the Church of England to show that a 
compulsory support of religion was sanctioned by Holy 
Writ. 

I heard the challenge with, sorrow, inasmuch as not 
being myself a rate-payer, I was not entitled then to 
reply to you : I heard it with joy, inasmuch as the com- 
pulsory payment of church-rates seemed to be ihe only 
circumstance which prevented you entering into.commu- 
nion with our venerable and Apostolic Church. You 
then declared (such, I believe. Sir, were your words) 
that " if any one of the clergymen, whom I now see be- 
fore me, will bring forward a passage, either from the 
Old or New Testament, which sanctions a compulsory 
support of religion, I will instantly leave Dissent and 
become a. Churchman.^' 

I beg leave, therefore, to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from the Old Testament ; the words may 
be found in the 12th chapter of the second Book of 
Kiugs, at the 4th and 5th verse. — *' And Jehoash said 
to the priests, all the money of the dedicated things 
that is brought into the house of the Lord, even the 



money of every one that ptisseth the account, the money 
that every man is set at, and all the monej that oometh 
into any man^s heart to hiing into the house of the Lord. 
Let the priests take it to them^ every man of his ac- 
quaintance : and let them repair the breaches of the 
house, wheresoever any breach shall be found*" 

To these words of the inspired penman I will add the 
comment of the learned and justly approved Pyle ; he 
saith of Jehoash; '^ the first good thing he did was to re- 
pair the temple, which had been suffered to run to decay 
under the wicked reigns of Athaliah and her son. In 
order whereunto, he appointed all the priests to make 
exact and speedy collection of the several monies due 
from the people by way of tax, redemption, vow, or free 
gift, for the repairs of the temple, agreeably to the law 
III those cases, some of which payments having been 
greatly neglected in the late times of idolatory, the col* 
lectors were not to stay till the people brought them in^ 
but to go about and gather them, in the' several towns 
where they lived, and bring them into the treasury.'' 

I do not flatter myself. Sir, that any thing which I 
should say upon the subject will have great weight with 
you, I will only request, therefore, that you will do me 
the favour to read, with attention and candour, that par* 
tion of the Old Testament to which I have referred you, 
and compare it with the ecclesiastical polity of the Jewish 
Church, as described in Holy Writ. 

I am, Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

JAMES MORANT, , 
Curate of Alverthorpe. 
To Mr. Ebenezer Miller, Silcoates. 



LETTER II. 



Wakefield, April 25, 1837. 



Sir, 



If the columns of a newspaper are permitted to 
contain an attack upon the Church, surely the defence 
ought not to be excluded ? — In controversy, especially 
upon subjects connected with religion, I was never 
anxious to be involved. My earnest desire is that the 
wish of St. Paul may be realised, that " the God of 
patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded 
one toward another according to Christ Jesus ; " that ye 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." (Rom. xv, 6, 6.) 
I trust, however, that no personal inconvenience may 
deter me from discharging a public or a private duty. 
It was a sense of the position in which I am now placed, 
as well as of the public relation in which we stand to 
each other, which induced me. Sir, to accept the chal- 
lenge which you gave me m the Court House, on the 
10th inst. 

Although I acknowledge you did not positively affirm 
that you had hut one objection against the Chinch of 
England, yet surely. Sir, I was fully justified in draw- 
ing such an inference from your unqualified declaration, 
*^ if any one of tlie clergymen, whom I now see before 
me, will bring forward a passage, either from tlie Old or 
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New Testament, which sanctions a compulsory support 
of religion, I will instantly leave dissent and become a 
Churchman?'* 

I gave you. Sir, but one passage from the Bible, not 
because another could not be found, but because you 
asked for one. I had entertained a hope, and regret to 
find that it was a vain hope, that the verses to which I 
solicited your attention, especially when viewed in con- 
nection with the remainder of the Bible, would have 
convinced you that a compulsory support of religion was 
consistent with the language of Scripture. AUow me 
to draw your attention to the following passages, which 
bear more or less forcibly upon the point in question. 
Exodus, XXX, 11, 14, 16. Leviticus, xxvii, 25, 30. 
Numbers, iii, 46, 47. Numbers, xviii, 21, 24. Deu- 
teronomy, xii, 2, 5, 6, 13, 14, 19., xxvi, 16 to the end. 
II. Chron. xxiv, 4, 6., xxxi, 2 to 7. Nehemiah, xiii, 
9 to 14. Proverbs, iii, 9, 10. Malachi, in, 8, 9, 10., 
and Matthew, xvii, 24 to the end. 

I will conclude this branch of the subject by adding 
the comment of the learned and pious nonconformist, 
Matthew Henry, upon Matth. xvii, 24. 

*' Peter presently passed his word for his master ; 
yes, certainly my master pays tribute ; it is His princi- 
ple and practice ; you need not fear moving it to Him. 
(1 ) He was made under the law (Galat. iv, 4) j 
therefore, under this law He was paid for at forty days 
old (Luke ii, 22), and now He paid for himself, as one 
who, in His estate of humiliation, had taken upon Him- 
self the form of a servant (Philip ii, 7, 8). (2.) He 
was made sin for us, and was sent forth in the likeness . 
of sinful flesh (Rom. viii, 3). Now tliis tax paid to the 



temple is called an atonement for the soul (Exod. xxx^ 
16). Christ, that in every thing He might appear in the 
likeness of sinners, paid it, though He had no sin to 
atone for. (3.) Thus it became Him to fulfil all right- 
eousness (Matt. iii. 15). 

"He did this to set us an example — (1.) Of ren- 
dering to all their due, tribute to whom tribute is due. 
(Rom. xiii, 7.) The kingdom of Christ not being of 
this world, the favourites and officers of it are so far 
from having a power granted them, as such, to tax 
other people's purses, that their's are made liable to the 
powers that are. (2.) Of contributing to the support 
of the public worship of God in the place where we are. 
If we reap spiritual things, it is fit that we should re- 
turn carnal things. The temple was now made a den of 
thievesy and the temple worship a pretence for the op-- 
position which the chief priests gave to Christ and his 
doctrine ; and yet CHRIST paid this tribute. Note; 
Church duties^ legally imposed^ are to be paid^ notwith^ 
standing church corruptions. We must take care not 
to use our liberty as a cloak of coveteousness or ma- 
licousness. (1.; Peter ii, 16.) If CHRIST pay 

TRIBUTE, WHO CAN PRETEND AN EXEMPTION ?" 

I will now proceed to answer your seven reasons for 
concluding that I am ^^ resting on a foundation of 
sand." 

1st. Most assuredly the Mosaic dispensation was only 
preparatory to the Christian ; the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, (Gal. iii, 24) " having 
a shadow of good things to come." (Heb. x. 1.) 
Hence the difference between the two dispensations is 
obvious. The former, however, no less than the latter, 



was (as you justly acknowledge) instituted by God Him^ 
self. Consequently it was, at the time of its institution, 
perfectly well adapted to the necessities and habits of 
the people whom it more especially concerned ; and, 
consequently, the more firmly and faithfully the Jews 
adhered to their ** Established Church,^' the more likely 
were they to obtain the favour and protection of Jeho- 
vah. The heavy afflictions with which the Jews were 
justly visited, were sent, not because " they would ad- 
here to their Established Church," but because they 
withdrew themselves from its communiony and were diso- 
bedient to the Word of the Lord, which was delivered 
to them by His priests and prophets. See I. Kings, 
ix, 6, 9. II. Chron, xxiv, 18. Psalm, Ixxxi, 11 to 
16. Jeremiah, vii, the whole chapter. Acts vii. 36 to 
53, &c. &c. They went on from bad to worse, till at 
length they crucified the Lord of life, and drew down 
upon them the wrath of God ; and He made Jerusalem 
a heap of ruins, scattered the inhabitants thereof over 
the face of the whole earth, and made them, as they 
are at this very day, a bye- word and a reproach, and a 
warning to all who shall henceforth be disobedient to 
His revealed will. " For, (saith St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, xi, 21) if God spared not the natural branches, 
take heed lest He also spare not thee.*' 

2nd. I cannot find (I say it. Sir, with all due de- 
ference,) much weight in your second objection) viz : — 
" If the Jewish Church be your model, then why not 
imitate it in every particular ? — why not ofl^er sacrifices of 
oxen, sheepy and goats on the altar of God, as the Jews 
didc?" My answer is ready, and its reasonableness will, 
I hope, be obvious to every candid enquirer. — All the 



appointed sacrifices amongst the Jews were only typical 
of the one great sacrifice of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour^ Christ Jesus, which was oflFered up, once 
for ally for the sins of the whole world. (Heb. x, 10.) 
Therejore, when the anti-type appeared the type was 
not any longer wanted* 

With respect to the two heads of the Church of which 
you speak, I believe with St. Paul, (Eph. i, 22, 23 ; 
iv, 15. Colos. i, 18.J Christ is the head of the 
body, the Church : and I also believe with the inspired 
apostle, [St. Peter, (1. Peter ii, 13,) that the King is 
supreme, and that " every soul," clerical as well as lay, 
" should be subject unto the higher powers.^* (Rom. 
xiii, 1.) For a full explanation of my sentiments upon 
this important point, I beg to refer you to the 37th 
Article of the Church ; and for a confirmation and jus- 
tification of the same, to the few following passages of 
Holy Writ : — I. Chron. xxviii, 21. I. Kings, ii, 27. 
II. Chron. viii, 14, 15. I. Tim, ii, 2. Luke xx, 25, and 
II. Peter, ii, 10. 

3d. There are not two established religions in the 
British dominions. The Kirk of Scotland exists by 
sufferance ; it is tolerated, but not established by law. 
We affirm that the Church of England is a pure 
branch of Christ's Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ; not that it is the . only one. If a National 
church be Scriptural, then each and every member of 
the nation is in duty bound to contribute towards its 
maintenance, whatever be his own private scruples. 

4th. I dare not presume to judge another man's con- 
science. But this I affirm, a man may act according 
to his conscience, and yet, at the same time, act in oppo- 
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siTioN to the wiU of the Most High. Witness the 
memorable case of St. Paul before his conversion. — 
(Acts, xxvi, 9, xxii, 4. I. Tim. i, 13. Rom. x, 2.) 

5th. In reply to your fifth reason, I would observe that 
the voluntary system and the compuUory system are en* 
joined. In support of this assertion, I again refer you 
to the II. Book of Kings, ch. xii, 4, 5. And in the 
parallel passage, in the II. Book of Chronicles, ch. 
xxiv, 5, you will find the word ** acquaintance,^ upon 
which. Sir, you lay so much stress, has a more extended 
signification than you seem disposed to allow. We 
there read ^^ gather of all Israel money to repair the 
house of your God, from year to year, and see that ye 
HASTEN the matter. 

You ask, ^^ where can you find a single case recorded 
of a man being forced to support that (the Jewish) 
church?" and then you "most unhesitatingly affirm, 
not one such case ever occurred !" Do me the favour. 
Sir, to refer to Ezra vii, 26, and you will find the de- 
cree of Artaxerxes expressed in these words, " and 
whosever will not do the law of thy God, and the law 
of the King, let judgment be executed speedily upon 
him, whether it be unto death or to banishment, or to 
cmfiscation of goods, or to imprisonment.'^ See also 
Ezra X, 8, and Dr. Jennings' Jewish Antiquities, Vol. 
i, B. i, ch. v.* 

The small " chest,'' with a hole in the top, may be 
seen in many parish churches, even in these days. 
That church rates ought to be paid by every land hol- 
der seems to be most plainly reasonable and equitable. 
For, church rates are not a tax upon persons, (if they 

* See Appendix A. 
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are they ought to be paid,) but a rent charge upon 
property y older, by centuries, than the title of any es- 
tate on which it falls. If, therefore, any one feels that 
he cannot conscientiomly pay them, ]et him part with 
the property to another person. If a landed estate 
should be left to a conscientious member of the Church 
of England, subject to an annual rent charge, to be 
paid towards the maintenance of a Dissenting Meeting 
House ; do you think, Sir, that he would refuse to pay 
that annual rent charge ? 1 most unhesitatingly affirm^ 
that he would readily pay it, as in duty bound. The 
parallel is obvious. 

6th. The argument, which you have employed in your 
sixth reason, seems to me to overturn rather than es* 
tablish the position which you have assumed. You 
justly observe that, " it is customary to speak of the 
tribute moneys as taxes, and, therefore, in their nature 
compulsory. But we ought to remember that it waa 
God who ordained these things and not wian." True. 
Now I would ask. Sir, can any one, professing a reve- 
rence for revealed religion, venture to affirm that the 
Almighty could possibly, at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances^ institute any thing which was wrong in 
itself? I feel assured you are ready instantly to ex- 
claim, " Certainly He could not !" If, then, God sanc- 
tion, under the infancy of the Christian Church (for I 
conceive the Jewish and Christian Church to be inti- 
mately connected) a compulsory support of religion, 
such a support cannot be called unscriptural. True 
indeed, " the Lord loveth a cheerful giver," therefore, 
St. Paul exhorts each one in the same verse (II. Cor. 
ix, 7,) to give " not grudgingly or of necessity." But if 
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any one refuse to give " tribute to whom tribute is due, 
(Rom. xiii, 7) then he must be punishedy for the Apostle 
saith (Rom. xiii, 3, 4) " Rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the eviV " If thou do that which U 
EVIL, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain. 
7th. In reply to your last objection, I beg to observe 
that, in the time of the Apostle Paul the ruling powers 
were opposed to Christianity ; therefore, it is not proba- 
ble that the law of the land would afford him much as- 
sistance. But. now, God be praised, the scripture 
prophecy, respecting the Christian Church, is fulfilled, 
" Kings shall be thy nursing fathers^ and their Queens 
thy nursing mothers.^' (Isaiah, xlix, 23.) I most 
cordially join in your wish " that all the bishops and cu- 
rates of the Church of England were like the great 
apostle of the Gentiles." And I will conclude by 
adding another, that all professing Christians may con- 
tinue ^' steadfast in the apostles' doctrine imi fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prisiyers," (Acts, ii, 
42.) and may, by their actions as well as by their words, 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 

I am Sir, 
Your faithful servant and well-wisher, 
JAMES MORANT, 
Curate of Alverthorpe. 
To Mr. Miller, Silcoates House* 



LETTER III. 

H&rburtf, May 9, 1837. 

Sir, 

You have wandered so very far from the point at 
issue, that you are leading me into an interminable field 
of controversy, into which I had never contemplated 
making an entry. 

I beg to refer you to the terms of your orvn challenge; 
** if any one of the clergymen whom I now see before 
me, will bring forward a passage, either from the Old or 
New Testament, which sanctions a compulsory support 
of religion, I fvill instantly leave Dissent and become a 
Churchman.'^ 

With the terms expressed in this, your own challenge, 
I flatter myself I fully complied. I gave you. Sir, one 
passage from the Old Testament (2Bd Kings, xii, 4, 5); 
a passage which is allewed by Commentators, even by 
those who withdrew themselves from communion with 
the Church of England, to sanction, most explicity, a 
compulsory support of religion. Upon reading that text 
you most sarcastically remark, ^^ If that is the only pas- 
sage on which you build your system," ** it seems to me 
you are resting on a foundation of sand.^* 

In my reply to your first letter, I referred you to many 
passages in the Old Testament, ell tending, more or less 
plainly, to establish the propriety of a compulsory sup- 
port of religion. Upon these you sarcastically speak of 
my " long array of passages of Scripture in favour of a 
State Church." c 
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Whether I produce ^ew or many authorities you ap- 
pear equally dissatisfied. I could, even yet, add to that 
which you are pleased to term, my " long array of pas- 
sages of Scripture ;" but. Sir, I fear, from the whole 
tenour of both your letters (which contain matter quite 
irrelevant to the subject in hand), that any further addi- 
tion would be quite unavailing ; especially since you lay 
so very little stress upon Matt, xvii, 24 ; which portion 
of Holy Writ records our blessed Saviour Himself pay- 
ing towards the support of that temple of which He was 
the Lord, when He might, most justly, have claimed 
exemption, inasmuch as the temple had been dedicated 
to the service of His heavenly Father. 

I shall therefore decline. Sir, making any reply to the 
irrelevant matter contained in your last letter, until you 
either acknowledge yourself to have been in error, or 
shew me that the passages, which I have already ad- 
duced, do not sanction a compulsory support of religion. 
With regard. Sir, to the nice distinction which you 
have drawn between the terms ^^ohligaiory " and ^^com- 
ptUsory,*' I beg to ask of you this one question — Can 
you object to the being compelled to perform that which 
your c&iisdenee tells you is ohligatory. 

I return you, publicly, my thanks for the pamphlet 
which you sent me some days since, to which you alluded 
in your last letter.* 

I am. Sir, 
Your faithful servant and well-wisher, 

JAMES MORANT, 

Curate of Alverthorpe. 
To Mr. Miller, Silcoates House. 

* See Appendix B. 



LETTER IV. 



Horburyy May 23, 1837. 



Sir, 



I can assure you that I have read your letters with 
great attention, and I hope I may add that I have 
weighed them with candid deliberation : I am, however, 
still of opinion that they contain much which is irrele- 
vant : For, the task which you assigned to me was this, 
to produce, either from the Old or New Testament, one 
passage of Scripture, which sanctioned a compulsory 
support of reUgion. . 

I produced one, 2 Kings, xii, 4, 5, and, instead of 
pointing out my error in the interpretation of that pas- 
sage, you observe " I have no objection to take Pyle's 
explanation of the expressions, the money of every one 
ihatpasseth the account,'' or *^ the money that every man 
is set at /' and then (which I maintain is quite irrele- 
vant to the subject in hand) you give some of your 
" many other objections to the Church of England." 

I beg to observe that the learned and worthy Dis- 
senting Teacher, Matthew Henry, hath expressed senti- 
ments similar to those of Pyle ; and, moreover, in com- 
menting upon this very passage, he hath thus written, 
** the King was zealous in the matter " (of repairing 
the temple) \^ because he was King, and God expects 
and requires from those who have power, that they use 
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it for the maintenance and mpport of reliffion,^the redress 
of grievances^ and reparation of decays, for the exciting 
and engaging of ministers to do their part, and the peo- 
ple theirs." 

In your second letter you write, " Matthew Henry's 
remarks on the subject " (that is to say on the subject 
of our XiOrd Himself paying towards the reparation of 
the Temple, mentioned in Matthew, xxvii, 24, &c.) 
<< are good, and I thank you for quotmg them.'^ More- 
over, you have even conunented on some of his words, 
but, Sir, you have not taken notice of his closing words, 
<' Church dutiesy legally imposed, are to be paid, not- 
withstanding Church corruptions. We must take care 
not to use our liberty as a cloak of covetousness or 
maliciousness. (1 Pet. ii, 16.) If Christ pay tribute, 
who can pretend an exemption ?" 

If the Holy Scriptures, instead of sanctioning expli- 
citly (as I have shewn they do) a compulsory as well as 
a voluntary support of religion, had been elsewhere 
silent upon the subject, the one circumstance, recorded 
in the 27th chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, would have 
been sufficient, I conceive, to satisfy the scruples of 
every candid and conscientious enquiror. 

I will just observe, by the way, that each of the 
churches, of which you speak in your second letter, had 
its onm Bishop appointed over it by the Apostles them- 
selves. Indeed, Bishops were in aU churches, univer- 
sally, for 1500 years after Christ. It was the generally 
received persuasion of the ancient Christian world, that 
" Ecclesia est in Episcopo," — the outward being of a 
Church consisted in the having a Bishop, — to whom 
the power of censure and ordination was committed. 
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Nor was any one considered an amhoisadw of Christ 
until he was Episcopallt ordained. (See 1 Tim. 
i, 3. -Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Lib. vii. Cyprian, 
Lib. lYy Ess. 9.) 

Hence we find St. Paul writing to Timothy, Bishop 
of Crete, ** against an elder receive not an siccnsation, 
but before two or three witnesses." (1 Tim. v, 19.) 
And, again, ^^for this cause lefi I thee in Crete, that 
THOU shouldst set in order the things that are wanting^ 
and ordain elders in every city, as I appointed thee." 
(Titus, i, 5.) 

But, Sir, the line of argument which you have 
adopted throughout this discussion, is so at variance 
with that which is usually considered legitimate reason- 
ing, that, whatever motives you may attribute to me, I 
beg to decline, most explicitly, engaging any further in 
the subject. 

That you may enjoy every real happiness, both here 
and hereafter, is the sincere wish of. 

Sir, your faithful Servant, 

JAMES MORANT. 
To Mr. Miller, Silcoates House. 



APPENDIX 



APPENDIX. 



A. 

It will be admitted by each earuUd reader of his Bible, that Almighty God 
gave frequent instructions and commandments, by the mouths of his inspired 
servants, the prophets, concerning His house of worship at Jerusalem. It will 
also be seen that the Lord God of Israel stirred up the hearts of the 
Kings of Persia,— CrBU8,DARius and Artaxsrxes, — so that these three kings, 
in succession, gave commandment concerning the house of God in Jerusalem, 
in accordance with the commandment of the Lord. (Ezra i. 1,2, 3, 4. Isaiah 
xliv, 28.— Ezra vi, 14.) The appointment of Cyrus to the high office of a 
'* Shepherd" of Jehovah, to perform all the Lord's pleasure, '' saying to 
Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the Temple, Thy foundations shall be 
laid," was the theme of a prophecy, which was delivered more than 200 years 
before the birth of that king. (Isaiah xliv, 28.) In accordance with the spirit 
of that propecy, Cyrus commanded his subjects (though both he and they were 
heathens) to help the Jews, in building the Temple, ** with silver and with gold, 
and with goods, and with beasts, besides the freewill offering for the house of 
God, that is in Jemsalem. (Ezra i, 4r) 

Darius followed the example of his predecessor Cyrus, (whom the Lord 
stirred up, and ** charged to build Him an house at Jerusalem" Ezra i, 2) ; and 
he made this remarkable decree ; " Whosoever shall alter this word, let timber 
be pulled down from his house, aud being set up, let him be hanged thereon ; 
and let his house be made a dunghill for this. And the God, that hath caused 
His name to dwell there, destroy all kings and people that shall put to their 
"hand to aiter and to destroy this house of God which is at Jerusalem. (Ezra 
vi, 11, 12.) Upon the death of Darius, Artaxerxes ascended the Persian 
throne. He also was stirred up to beautify the Temple at Jerusalem j and he 
made a decree, requiring (as I have shewn) under very severe penalties, all 
persons in his dominions to contribute towards so laudable an object (Ezra vii, 
12 to 26.) 

In commenting upon these words of Ezra, Mr. Miller exclaims, 
(p. 11.) ** What! shall the decree of a heathen King, a Persian despot, be 
pleaded as a sufficient authority for a Christian in our day, in the nineteenth 

century, to spoil his neighbour and his brother of his goods,'* &c. 

« because he will not conform to the Established religion of his country, and 
contribute of his substance to support a system which, after all, is but of man's 
devising 1'' 

In reply, I will just observe that Ezra,— ** the priest a scribe of the law of 
the God of heaven," who ** had prepared his heart <o seek the law of the Lord 

D 
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and to DO it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments, — even this same 
Ezra did, upon reading the command of Aktaxerxes, (notwithstanding its 
severity) pronounce these words, " Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers 
which hath put such a thing as this in the King's fie/irt to heantify the house of 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem.'' (Ezra vii, 27.) And, in another part of his 
inspired writings, Ezra identifies the decrees of Darius and Artaxerxes tnth 
the commandment of God ; as may he seen in the following passage, " and 
they huilded, and finished it (i. e. the Temple) according to the commandemnt of 
the God of Israel, and according to the commandment of Cyrus and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes King of Persia. (Ezra vi, 14.) 

Surely, then, each candid reader must agree with me in thinking that they, 
who affirm that legal Establishments of religion are tyrannical, must, when re- 
ferred to the Book of Exra, either retract their statements, or (in order to main- 
tain the appearance of consistency) deny the divine inspiration of that Book ? 

I should not wish the King so far to imitate the decree of Darius-, as to pro- 
nounce the sentence of death, hanishment, or imprisonment, upon each one 
who should refuse to pay church rates. No ! I advocate the payment of the proper 
' tribute. And this variation from the letter, not from the principle of the his- 
tory t)efore us, is fully justified, both by the degree of uncertainty in the 
Government, as to whether the mode of administration which they have adopted 
be, in detail, (he very best possible, and also by the general mitigation of se- 
verity, in the legislation of a free Christian nation, as compared with the 
decrees of absolute monarchs * 

B. 

Mr. Miller, in his second Letter, (which called forth this reply from me, the 
shortness of which is accounted for at the commencement) tells me, p. 7, that I 
** oentend that the Jewish Church was designed as a model for our imitation." 
I am not aware that either of my former letters contains any such assertion. 
I have affirmed, and still maintain the opinion, that the Christian Church is so 
intimately connected with the Jewish, as that the latter represented the former 
in its infancy. And, therefore, when the Church came as it were to years of 
maturity, those things were abolished which were only needed in its early 
days,~-such as the types and ceremonies of the mosaic law. But, whether in in- 
fancy or in manhood, the Church required support. And, according to the 
support which has been given to it,— according as the Kings have been 
good or bad, godly or ungodly, and the people dutiful or rebellious, so hath the 
Church, whether Christian or Jewish, flourished or decayed. The particular 
mode of support must depend upon circumstances. If God appoint one for the 
Jewish Church, it cannot be v>r<yng in principle, however inexpedient it may be, to 
adopt the same for the Christian, The Almighty did appoint one for the Jewish, 
viz.. Voluntary Contributions or Free-will offerings, and compulsory or ob- 
ligatory assessments. 

• See an excellent Sermon on Ezra vi, 14., by the Rev. Hugh M'Neile, published 
June 1837. 
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Indeed Mr. Miller acknowledges (p. 7,) that ** it is customary to speak of the 
tribute money^ estimation moneys redemption money , &c, amongst the Jews as 
taxes, and therefore, in their natare compulsory" And he theu adds, (whereby 
he unintentionally confirms my position,) ^ But we ought to remember thai it was 
God who ordained these things and not Man." 

Mr. Miller speaks, in this same letter, p. 7, of ^* the unholy alliance formed 
between it (the Church of God) and the kingdoms of this world." 

Does he mean, then, to deny to Kings and Rulers the high privileges of 
Christianity? Are they the only persons in their dominions who are forbidden 
or unable to become Christians } This is a very strange position. 

If, on the other hand, they may become Christians — as the voice of the inspired 
prophet hath declared they shocQd,* and as the fulfilment of prophecy sheweth us 
that they have — then, surely, it is their duty, as it is of each individual, whatever 
be his station, to promote the Christian religion ? 

As each master of a family doth, or ought to, exert his just authority over those 
committed to his charge to induce and compel them, as far as possible, to worship 
God according to the injunctions of Scripture, in the same manner should the 
King act, who is, in a more extended sense, the father of his people. And as 
children are commanded to obey their parents in the LoRD,f and servants to be 
obedient to their masterSfX so are subjects to obey their rulers in all things which 

ABE NOT FORBIDDEN BIT THE LAW OF GoD.§ 

It is not the alliance of the Church and State — it is not the fact of the State 
having become Christian — which tends to '' hinder the progress of the truth and 
the triumphs of the Gospel ;*' No ! the hmderance is caused by those who profess 
the name of Christ, but do neither depart from iniquity nor receive, according to 
th6 command q/* Christ Himself, the kingdom of heaven, or the Gospel covenant, 
as a little child. 

The objection that the Temple and the Tabernacle were buiU on the voluntary 
principle — and the Christian Church supported on the same principle for the first 
three Centuries — is easily removed, and has been, again and again. It is, how- 
ever, quite irrelevant, and hath nothing whatever to do with the point at issue. 
The question is simply this, do the Scriptures of the Old or New Testament sanc- 
tion the compulsory in addition to the voluntary support of religion ? I have 
shewn that they do. 

The objection that the Church of God was not national for the first 2500 years 
is also quite irrelevant, and hath not any more to do with the subject than the 
objection that a great part of the world is, at the present moment, in spiritual 
darkness. 

It is quite satisfactory enough to know, (and my opponent admits the fact, 
p. 8, 1. 4, 5.) " That when it (i. e. the Church) became national amongst the 

• Isaiah xlix, 23. 
i Ephes. vi, 1. t Verse 5. ) Romans xiii, 2. 
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desoendaats of Abnluun, it was etiabUshed by God Himskut." ^ To Utohey 
the lawB of MosBS WM to diBchey Ooo." (p. 8, 1. 90.) 

So far firom it being ;irq/M<y to imitate a Theooracy (i. t, the visible goTem- 
ment of Goo upon Earth), I conceiTe that it it the daty and privilege of the 
Officers in Church and in State to imitate, as far as is possible, the decrees of 
such a government. It is npon this principle that homaa laws, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, are and ought to be foonded. For earthly kings are now, as my 
opponent jnstly admits they were formerly, ** deputiUi of God, even in civil 
matters, whose Inumess << it was to see that the laws were obeyed." 
(p. 9,1. 9.) 
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TO THE 



LAY MEMBERS 



OF THE 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 



The Author of the following pages is fully aware, that 
the fallacy of supposing that the Tithe Commutation 
Act supplies an adequate compensation for tithe, has 
been exposed, in a Charge by the Bishop of Exeter ; but 
he apprehends, that the full extent of the injury which 
it will inflict on Tithe Property, particularly Vicarial 
Tithe Property, is not fully appreciated, — that the lay 
members of the Church of England do not consider 
that they are the persons chiefly interested in the working 
of the measure, — and that it is not generally understood 
that, while the land owners will be the only gainers, the 
loss will fall, not exclusively, or even principally, upon 
the clergy, but rather upon the whole body of the laity, 
and especially the farmers and the poor. 
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THE WORKING 



OF 



THE TITHE ACT. 



ILLUSTRATED BT EXAMPLE. 



When a private individual is io possession of docttments 
which may be of public benefit, it becomes a duty to offer them 
to public inspection. 

The Tithe Commutation Act is a measure of so great national 
importance, that any documents which give an insight into its 
practical operation, cannot fail to be. matter at least of public 
interest, if not of public benefit. 

The most certain method of ascertaining what will be the 
practical operation of any measure in time to come, is to exa-< 
mine what has been the practical operation of like measures in 
time past. 

. It is the object of the following pages to bring forward a 
case in which Tithes were commuted into a rent-charge in the 
year 1705, to show what has been the result of that commuta- 
tion, and what would have been the result, had the commu- 
tation been effected upon the principles, laid down in the Tithe 
Commutation Act. 

For this purpose, there are appended to these pages the fol- 
lowing documents. 

1. A deed of agreement for commuting the vicarial tithes 
of the parish of Stretton upon Dunmore, into a rent-charge, 
dated June 1705. 

2. An extract from the vicar's books, showing the particu- 
lars of the last annual payment, made under that agreement 
in 1831. 

3. A statement of the value of vicarial tithe received from 
that parish in 1832. 

4. An extract from the rate-book of 1704, showing the pro- 
portion which the vicar's tithe bore to the great tithe, and what 
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the tiibe, great and small together, bore to the whole rental of 
the parish, previous to the commntation. 

5. An extract from some admissions made mutually by plain- 
tiff and defendant, before the Gonrt of Exchequer, in the year 
1832, showing the value of the rental of the parish of Stretton, 
at that period. 

6. An extract from a letter from an eminent tithe-valuer, 
showing the proportion which the highest tithe-valuers consider 
that tithe ought to bear to rent 

7. A table, showing the price of wheat, barley, and oats, at 
the nearest market, for seven year^ preceding Christmas 1704, 
extracted from the books belonging to the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Coventry. 

8. Extracts from terriers, showing the value of the composi- 
tion for the vicar's tithe in Stretton, prior to 1705. 



The commutation of tithe, which took place in the parish of 
StrettoD on Dunmore, in 1705, appears to have been a volun- 
tary commutation, entered into upon terms which seemed at 
the time to be to the interest of all parties concerned ; it 
differed from the commutations contemplated by the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, in two particulars. (See Appendix, No. 1.) 

1. The commutation in Stretton, instead of being made into 
a^rent-charge variable with the price of com, was made into a 
rent-charge of a fixed amount. 

2. The amount of the rent-charge was not estimated upon 
the value of previously existing compositions, but on the actual 
value of the tithe itself. 

In all other respects it appears to have been the same with 
the commutations contemplated by the Tithe Act. It is an 
agreement made with the land-owners, and not with the occu- 
* piers. The bishop and the patron sire parties to it, besides the 
incumbent, and there is the same remedy provided by distress 
and entry, in case of non-payment of the rent^harge. 

The results of this commutation (so far as they have been 
effected by time) have been as follows : — 

In 1705, the original parties to the deed were all proprietors : 
in 1831, the payers in the vicar's book were all occupiers. 

In 1705, the number of payments was sixteen : in 1831, the 
number of payments had increased to thirty-three. 



Id X705, the viiuur's title. to tine reot-ohiurge was olear and 
good : in 1831, it had become impossible to identify any of the 
payers as the representative of the original parties to the deed ; 
oonseqaently the viear's title to the several items of the rent- 
charge was lostk 

In 1705, the vicar had a power of recovery by distress, in 
oase his rent-charge was not punctually paid every half-year : 
in I8SI9 he had lost this power of recovery, together with his 
title. 

In 1705/ the rent-charge was, in amount, the full value of 
the tithe : in 1831, it was not one sixth part of its value. 

Such were the actual results of the Stretton commutation 
effected in 1705. It is next to be shown what woald have been 
the results, had the commutation been effected in all respects^ 
according to the provisions of the Tithe Commutation Act. 
, In the first place, the rent-charge would have been estimated, 
not upon the real value of the tithe itself, but upon the amount 
of composition received for it during the seven years preceding 
the commutation.* 



* And be it enacted, That in every case in which the Commissioners shall intend 
making such award, notice thereof shall be given in such manner as to them shall 
seem fit ; and after the expiration of twenty-one days after such notice shall have 
been given the Commissioners or some Assistant-Commissioner shall, except in the 
cases for which provision is herein-after made, proceed to ascertain the clear 
average value (after making all just deductions on account of the expenses of col- 
lecting, preparing for sale, and marketing, where such tithes have been taken in 
kind,) of the tithes of the said parish, according to the average of seven years pre- 
ceding Christmas in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five : Provided 
that if during the said period (/ eeven years, or any part thereof, the said tithes or any 
part thererf shall haute been campownded for or demised to the owner or occupier of any of 
the said lands in consideration of any rent or payment instead of tithes, the amount qf 
such composition or rent or sum agreed to be paid instead of tithes shall be taken as 
the clear value ef the tithes included in such composition, demise, or agreement during 
the time for which the same shall have been made ; and the Commissioners or As- 
sistant Commissioner shall award the average annual value of the said seven years so 
ascertained as the sum to be taken for calculating the rent'charge to be paid as a per- 
manent oomwrntatien of the said tithes* Provided also, that whenever it shall appear 
to the Commissioners that the party entitled to any such rent or composition shall 
in any on^ or more of the said seven years have allowed and made any abatement 
from the amount of such rent or composition, on the gronnd of the same having in 
any such year or years been higher than the sum fairly payable by way of com- 
position for the tithe, but not otherwise, then and in every such case such dimi- 
nished amount after making such abatement as aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
taken to have been the sum agreed to be paid for any such year or years : Provided 
also, that in estimating the value of the said tithes the Commissioners or Assistam 
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Arid in the second place, instead of continuing at a fixed stinij 
it would have flactuated according to the price of corn.* It 
appears by the terriers, that the som received as composition 
for the vicar's tithe at Stretton for the seven years preceding 
1705, was 8/. a year. Probably this was below the real value, 
or it never could have been raised all at once, under any pro- 
spect of future advantage, from 8/. to 20/. In such cases, the 
Tithe Commutation Act provides, that one-fifth part be added to 



Commissioner shall estimate the same without making any deduction therefrom on 
account f)f any parliamentary, parochial, county, and other rates, charges, and 
assesBments to which the said tithes are liable ; and whenever the said tithes sh^ll 
have been demised or compounded for on the principle of the rent or composition 
being paid free from all such rates, charges, and assessments, or any part thereof, 
the said Commissioners or Assistant Commissioner shall have regard to that cir- 
cumstance, and shall make such an addition on account thereof as shall be an 
equivalent — Sec. 37. 

• And be it enacted, That from the first day of January next following the confir- 
mation of every such apportionment the land of the said parish shall be absolutely 
discharged from the payment of all tithes, except so far as relates to the liability of 
any tenant at rack rent dissenting as herein-after provided, and instead thereof 
there shall be payable thenceforth to the person in that behalf mentioned in the 
said apportionment a sum of money equal in value, according to the prices ascer- 
tained by the then next preceding advertisement, to the quantity of wheat, barley, 
and oats respectively mentioned therein to be payable instead of the said tithes, in 
the nature of a rent-charge issuing out of the lands charged therewith ; and such 
yearly sum shall be payable by two equal half-yearly payments on the first day of 
July and the first day of January in every year, the first payment, except in the case 
of barren reclaimed lands, as herein-after provided, being on the first day of July 
next after the lands shall have been discharged from tithes as aforesaid, and such 
rent- charge may be recovered at the suit of the person entitled thereto, his executors 
or administrators, by distress and entry as herein-after mentioned ; and after every 
first day of January the sum of money thenceforth payable m respect of such rent- 
charge shall itary so as always to consist qf the price of the same number of bushels and 
decimal parts of a bushel of wheat, barley, and oats respectively, according to the prices 
ascertained by the then next preceding advertisement, and any person entitled from 
time to time to any such varied rent-charge shall have the same powers for enforc- 
ing payment thereof as are herein contained concerning the original rent- charge: 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be taken to render any person 
whomsoever personally liable to the payment of- any such rent-charge : Provided al- 
ways, that the rent-charge which shall be apportioned upon any lands in the said parish 
which during any part of the said period of seven years preceding Christmas one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-five were exempted from tithes by reason of having 
been inclosed under any act of parliament, or converted from barren heath or waste 
ground, shall be payable for the first time on the first day of July or first day of 
January next following the confirmation of the apportionment which shall be nearest 
to the time at which tithes were or would have become payable for the first time in 
respect of the said lands if no commutation thereof had taken place. — Sec. 67. 
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the preVioasly existing composition* in estimaiiiig the amount of 
rent-charge. Now» one-lSfth of 8/. is 12. 12^., conseqaently 
the amount of rent-charge would haye been 9L 129. The Act 
providesyf that the whole amount of the rent-charge be divided 



* Provided always, and be it enacted. That in case notice in writing under the hand 
of any patron, or the hands of any landowners or tithe-owners whose interest in 
the lands or tithes of the parish shall not be less than one half of the lands subject to 
tithes, one half of the great tithes or one half of the small tithes of the parish, shall 
be given to the Commissioners or Assistant Commissioner acting in that behalf, 
within one calendar month next after the notice of the intention to make an award 
Bhall have been g^ven as aforesaid, that the average value to be ascertained as 
aforesaid will not fiairly represent the sum which ought to be taken for calculating a 
permanent commutation of the great or small tithes of the said parish, the Com- 
mistionert shall have power to diminish or increase the sum to be so taken by a sum 
amounting to not more than one-fifth part of the average value ascertained as aforesaid : 
Provided always, that every case which shall appear to the Commissioners to be 
fraudulent or collusive, or which, by reason of the length of time which shall have 
elapsed since the making of any composition then in force, or which by reason of the 
peculiar interest in the lands or tithes of either of the parties to any composition, or 
by reason of any other special circumstances, ought in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioneri to be separately a4)udicated upon, shall be reserved for separate ac^udica- 
tion as herein-after provided ; and the Commissioners shall certify and report to one 
of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, under their hands and seals, before 
the first day of May in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, in 
what manner the discretion hereby invested in them ought in their judgment to be 
exercised, and shall in the said report lay down such rules for the guidance of the 
Assistant Commissioners as may to them seem expedient ; and such report shall be 
laid before Parliament within six weeks after the same shall have been received or 
after the meeting of Parliament, and, unless Parliament shall otherwise provide, 
such rules shall be observed by the said Commissioners and Assistant Commission- 
ers in the exercise of the discretion hereby invested in the Commissioners. — Sec 38. 

It is not probable that this case would have been reserved for a special abjudica- 
tion, because, as uninclosed ground, 8«. appears to have been a fair composition per 
yard land. Mr. Prew's park, which formed part of the parish of Stretton, and paid 
tithe to the vicar, but was not included in the commutation deed, was not raised to 
IL the yard land till after the year 1727 ; and the whole of the lordship of Prince- 
thorpe, which forms a hamlet of the parish of Stretton, continued at 8f. the yard land 
till the year 1761, when it was inclosed. 

f And be it enacted. That every rent-charge charged upon any lands by any such 
intended apportionment shall be deemed at the time of the confirmation of such ap- 
portionment, w. herein-after provided, to be of the value of such number of imperial 
bushels and decimal parts of an imperial bushel of wheat, barley, and oats as . the 
same would have purchased at the prices so ascertained by the advertisement to be 
published immediately after the passing of this Act, in case one-third part of such 
rent-charge had been invested in the purchase of wheat, one-third part thereof in 
the purchase of barley, and the remaining third part thereof in the purchase of oats, 
and the respective quantities of wheat, barley, and oats so ascertained shall be stated 
in the draft of every apportionment. — Sec. 57. 
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ioto three equal parts; and that it be asoertained how maoy 
bushels, and decimal parts of a bashel, each of ttiese three .eqiud 
parts would purchase, of wheat, barley, and oi^, at the average 
price of the seven years preGedui£^. The Act 'farther provides, 
(sec. 67, vide stipra,) that the rent-charge shall vary in amount, 
according to the price of wheat, barley, and oats ; so that the 
rent-charge shall always be the value of the same quantity of 
wheat, barley, and oats. Now, 9/. 12s.^ divided into three 
equal parts, gives 3Z. 4U. for each part; and, omitting fractions, 
SI. 4#. would purchase 19 bushels of wheat, at Ss. 4ld, ; 90 of 
barley, at 2s. l^d, ; and 52 of oats, at Is. 2|(/. ; these being the 
average prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for the seven years 
preceding Christmas, 1704. (See Appendix, No. 7.) 

Now, supposing this rent-charge of 9/. 12s. were raised to 
its very utmost amount, according to the provisions of the Tithe 
Commutation Act, it would still be the value of the same 
number of bushels of wheat, barley, and oats ;— that is to say, 
it would be the aggregate value of 19 bushels of wheat, 30 of 
barley, and 52 of oats, at the present prices* 

The present prices, as ascertained for the purposes of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, are — wheat, Is. 1 Jcf. per bushel ; 
barley, Ss. ll|d. ; and oats, 2s. 9d. : consequently, the highest 
improved value of the rent-charge would have been as 
understated :«— 





£ s. d. 


19 bushels of wheat, at 7s, Hd. 


- 6 14 llf 


30 do. barley, 3$. W^d, 


- 5 18 9 


52 do. oato, 2s. 9d, 


- 7 3 




igl9 16 8} 



Had the Stretton commutation, then, been effected accord- 
ing to the provision of .the Tithe Commutation Act, the rent- 
charge in lieu of the vicar's tithe, if raised to its very utmost 
amount, would, at this present time, have been worth 19/. 16^. 
8|t/. ; whereas the vicar, having set the commutation aside, has 
received as a composition (at by no means a high valuation, 
1*. 6d. per acre) — 126/. 7*. Od. 

These results may, perhaps, appear to be so contrary to the 
expectation of those who think favourably of the working of the 
Tithe Act) that they may imagine there is something peculiar 
or accidental in the circumstances of the Stretton case. 
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To jreview it, then, oooe moce a little nore aeenratel;, and to 
le&r.tbe reautts which have been observed vpon, to their proper 



The first reanlt which has been noticed is, that in the original 
deedi 4be parties to the commutation were all proprietors ; 
whereas, in the vicar^s book of 1831, the parties are idl occa- 
pieni. This is a result contemplated by the Tithe Act;* and, 
though this evil is apparently met by giving the tenant a remedy 
against bis landlord for the limount of rent-charge which he pays 
to the clergyman, it is obvions that this provision of the Act will 
be rendered nugatory whenever a farm is let for a certain sum, 
the tenant paying all rates and other deductions whatsoever. It 
may, therefore, be considered as one of the results likely to 
attach to all commntations effected ander the Tithe Act, that 
though the original commutation be effected with the proprietors, 
all future payments and subsequent adjustments of the rent-- 
charge will he with the occupiers of the land. 

The next result observed upon was, that the number of pay- 
ments had increased under the Stretton commutation, from 16 
to 33. The exact number to which the payments had increased 
is, of course, accidental. But that an increase in the number 
of payments is likely to follow every commutation, in the course 
of time, will hardly be questioned, when it is recollected that 
land will always produce a higher rental if let in small lots, as 
accommodation land; and that the number of good tenants 
wishing to occupy accommodation land will go on increasing 
in proportion as the population and general property of the 
country increases. 

The third result noticed as having followed from the Stretton 
commutation was, that, though the Vicar's title to the rent- 
charge was good, and his remedy by distress available, in 1705, 
when the commutation was first effected, the title had been lost, 
and with it his power of recovery, in 1831. 



* And be it enacted, That any tenant or occupier at the time of such commutation 
who shall have signified his dissent from being bound to pay any such rent-charge 
as aforesaid, or who shall hdd his lands under a lease or agreement providing that 
the same shall be holden and enjoyed by him free of tithes, and every tenant or occu- 
pier who shaU occupy any lands by any lease or agreement made subsequently to such 
commutationf and who shall pay any such rent-chargCf shall be entitled to deduct the 
amount thereof from the rent payable by him to his landlord, and shall be allowed the 
same in account with the said landlord, — Sec. 80. 



This objection appears to have been met by the 72d* section 
of the Tithe Act, which allows eY»y landowner to obtain a new 
apportionment under the hands of the Commissioners of the 
Land Tax, with the consent of two justices of the peace. The 
clause is» however, permissive, not compulsory. If the land- 
owners act upon this power, the length of the vicar's title-deeds 
to the rent-charge will be yearly increasing ;'if they do not, the 
same difficulty will probably be found to attach to all commu- 
tations, as to that at Stretton. The only real remedy (if real 
remedy were sought) would be, to make all lands subject to tithe 
in kind, unless the landowner could show his title to pay rent" 
charge instead. 

The last result observed upon as having actually taken place 
under the Stretton commutation was, that the rent-charge, 
though continuing the same in amount, had decreased in value, 
from being the full value of the vicarial tithe itself in 1705, to 
less than one-sixth of the value^ in 1831. But, since the Tithe 
Act seems to have admitted the fallacy of substituting a rent- 
charge of fixed amount, as an equivalent in valae for the tithe 



* And be it enacted, That if at any time subsequent to the confirmation of any such 
instrument of apportionment, the owner of any lands charged with any such rent- 
charge shall be desirous that the apportionment thereof shall be altered, it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners of Land Tax for the county or place where the said 
lands are situate, or any three of them, to alter the apportionment in such manner 
and in such proportion and to the exclusion of such of the lands as the landowner, with 
the consent of two justices of the peace acting for the county, riding, division, or 
other jurisdiction in which the lands are situated, may direct ; and such altered ap- 
portionment shall be made by an instrument in writing under the hands and seals of 
the said Commissioners of Land Tax and of the said landowner and justices, of the 
like form and tenour as to the said lands as the original apportionment, and bearing 
date the day of its execution by the said Commissioners of Land Tax, subject to the 
provision hereinbefore contained with respect to the value of lands on which any rent- 
charge maybe charged on account of the tithe of any other lands ; and every such altered 
apportionment shall be as valid as if made and confirmed by the Tithe Commissioners 
as aforesaid, and shall be taken to be an amendment of the original apportionment ; 
and in every such case two counter parts of the instrument of altered apportionment, 
under the hands and seals of the said Commissioners of Land Tax and justices and 
landowner, shall be sent, one to the r^strar of the diocese, and one to the incum- 
bent and church or chapel wardens, or other person having the custody of the 
other copy of the original instrument of apportionment ; and one counterpart shall be 
annexed to the copy of the instrument of apportionment in the custody of the regis- 
trar and such other person respectively, and taken to be an amendment thereof ; and 
thenceforward such lands shall be charged only according to such altered apportion- 
ment ; and all expenses of such alteration shall be borne by the landowner desiring 
the same. — Sec. 72. 
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itself, it is not necessary to enter into the reason. why a rent- 
charge of fixed amount is not an eqaivalent for tithe in kind. 

'It ou(y remains to show why the rent^harge, had it been ori- 
ginally estimated and subsequently adjusted according to the 
provisions of the Act, would at the present time have amounted 
only to 19/. 1 6s. 8f d., instead of 1261. 7s., the net value of the 
tithe itself. 

The reasons are these ; 1st. The principle of Vdltiation en- 
joined by the Act does not give the true value of tithe. 

2dly. The principle of adjustment enjoined by the Act, does 
not show the true increase or decrease in value of tithe. 

To apply these reasons to the case before us : First, The 
principle of valuation enjoined by the Act, does not give the 
true value of tithe. The Act provides, that the rent-charge 
shall be estimated upon the rate of composition which the tithe 
proprietor had been content to receive for the seven years pre- 
ceding the commutation. {Videysupra, p. 7, sec. 37.) In the 
Stretton case it appears, that the vicar had been receiving 8/.**^ 
for what, upon the inclosure, was considered to be worth 20/.f 
The Act would have added one-fifth to the previously existing 
composition, and so have raised the 8Z. to 9/. 12«. ; but it is 
quite clear that 9Z. 12^. is not an equivalent for that which was 
compounded for at 20/. It seems a new principle of valuation, 
and one hardly reconcilable with justice, that property shall be 
valued, not according to its worth, but according to that which 
the possessor has been content to receive as rent for it, and 
that the property shall be reduced in value in proportion to the 
liberality of its possessor. What would landlords say, supposing 
a law were passed to enable all tenants to purchase their re- 
spective tenancies at twenty-five years' purchase on their rental, 
without reference to the real value of the estate ? 

Some landlords, it is notorious^ are content to receive a por- 
tion of that which they might exact in money, in the love and 
respect of their tenantry, and in a sort of moral influence, 
which they very highly appreciate ; and is it not possible that 
the clergy may in some instances act upon the same principle, 
and instead of exacting to the full extent of their due in money, 
be content to receive a part in that moral influence which 



* See Terrier, in the Appendix, p. 33. 

t Commutation Deed, in the Appendix, p. 25. 
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attaofaes to the cfaanicter of ft libeial man 1 Be tliat» faoweveir, 
as it may, h is qnile dear that the medki ei yaliiation pieacrihed 
by the Tithe Act would have estimated the reat-oharge^ of 
Stietton at 9il. 12s, ; asd it is no less oletfr» that the real value 
of the tithe was not less than 20/« The author leaves it to 
others to decide upon the equity df that priueiple of valuation 
which could lead to an estimate so far at variance with the 
truth; all that' he is at present concerned with,, is to show that 
this is one reason why the rent-chargei had it been valued in 
1705, according to tto mode enjoined by the Tithe Act, would 
have fallen so far short of the real value of the tithe in 183L 

The second reason is, because the principle of adjustment 
enjoined by the Act, does not show the true increase or decrease 
in the value of tithe. The [Nrineiple of adjustment enjoined by 
the Act is this, ** to make the amount of rent-charge fluctuate 
according to the price of wheat, bm'ley, and oats ; so that the 
rent-charge shall always be tbe value of the same quantity of 
wheat, barley, and oats/' 

In order to show that the principle of adjustment is afaultyl* 
principle, by reference to the Stretton case, it will be necessaiy 
to clear away from it the error which we have seen would have 
been introduced by the faulty principle of valuation, had the 
commutation been efl^ccted in all respects as the Act enjoins. 

Suppose, then, that instead of 9/. 124. (the Tithe Act valua- 
tion), the real value of tbe tithe, viz. 20^., be taken as the rent- 
charge in 1705, what effect would tbe Tithe Act principle of 
adjdstmsnt have had, in keeping the rent-charge of the same 
value with the tithe itself? or what ^ould have been tbe 
utmost improved value of the rent-charge at the present time ? 
The third part of 20/. is 62. 13«. 4d. : now, 6/. 13f . Ad. would 
have purchased, at the average prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats, at Coventry, for the seven years preceding Christmas, 
1704, omitting fractions, 39 bushels of wheat, 71 of barley, and 
108 of oats. The same quantities, at the present prices, would 
produce as under : — 

s, d. £ t. d. 

39 bushels of wheat, at 7 U - - - 18 17 Of 

71 do. barley, 3 11} - - - 14 1 1} 

lOS do. oats, 2 9 - - - 14 17 

42 15 2| 

* The preamble of the Act states, — Whereas it is expedient to^irovide the means 
for on adequ€tie compensatiim fw tithe*. 
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Thus we get at -&e utmost impfoved talkie of tke rent-cfaarge 
at tine present, time, aeoordii^ to tke Tithe Act prauiiple of 
(^juatmemii siq>posiiig the rent-cbii^ to have been oiiginaUy 
fixed' at the f«U Vake of the tithe; and that utmost ▼aloe is (as 
ha&been shown) 42/: l&s* 2d.^ whereas the tithe itself is woEtbf 
at a .moderate valnatiMiy (!«. QcL per e€te») 1262« 7s. 

It<isk quite .dear, fliev, thatdiere is some d^eet in the prin*- 
ciple ef oi^ustvunt enjoined by the Act : it remains to be shown 
wbat.that defect iSi^ * 

If the prodmce of Und- were always exactly the same in 
quamtity, an. adjniitraent of rent-charge, according to the. price 
of wheat, barley, and oats^ woald clearly always keep the rent* 
charge equivaleni to the tithe of wheat, barley, and oats ; hot 
the value of tithe fluctuates, not only according to the jprjcs, 
but also according to the. qtiontity of produce. Land is always 
increasing in. productiveness, if it be cultivated in a husbandlike 
manner; and tithe is always increasing in value from this 
cause, as well as from the higher price which the produce sells 
for ; consequently, though the rent-charge be correctly adjusted 
in respect of prieey if no account be taken of the increase in the 
quantity of produce, the adjusted rent-charge will be conti- 
nually falling short of the value of the tithe, by the value of 
the. increased quantity of produce. 

One defect, then, in the Tithe Act principle of adjustment is, 
the assumkig that thejmc^ of tithe produce is a true criterion 
of the fluctuations in the palue of tithe itself; bat there is another 
defect besides this. Supposing it had been true that the fluc- 
tuations in the price of wheat, barley, and oats, had been a true 
criterion of the fluctuations in the value of the tithe of wheat, 
barley, and oats, it would not then have followed that the fluc- 
tuations in the price of wheat, barley, and oats would be a true 
criterion of the fluctuations in the value of tithe of other kinds 
of produce. Neither the quantity nor the price of vicarial tithe 
produce is regulated by the price of wheat, barley, and oats. 
As to price, the price of butcher's meat (as one instance of vi- 
carial tithe produce) has not kept even pace with price of corn.* 

* By looking into some old housekeeping bookB of the 16th and part of the 
17 th centures, Lfind that shambles meat then was three farthings and one penny a 
pound. And though wheat, from wars, dearths, and other concomitant causes, had 
sometimes risen almost to a famine price, it does not seem that these circumstances 
had much affected the price of meat That article continued low until the former part 
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And as to quantity; the increasing 6r decreasing quantity of 
great tithe prodnce is no criterion whatever of the increasing or 
decreasing quantity of vicarial tithe produce. So far from it, 
the increase of vicarial tithe produce probably may, and fre- 
quently does, occasion a decrease of great tithe produce. The 
relative proportion which vicarial tith^ bears to great tithe, de- 
pends upon the system of cultivation, and has nothing at all to 
do with the price of wheat, barley, and oats. The second 
defect, therefore, in the Tithe Act principle of adjustment is the 
assumption that the price of wheat, barley, and oats, is any 
criterion at all of the increase or decrease in the value of Vicarial 
tithe. And though this defect may appear of trivial importance 
at the first mention of it, the practical consequences which result 
from it are by no means to be overlooked. 

In the Stretton case, the relative value of small and great 
tithe has been very much altered since the commutation. Pre- 
vious to the commutation, the great tithe was five times the 
value of the small tithe. Bu* if the great tithe be estimated at 
the present time at five times the value of the small tithe, it 
will raise the value of the tithe, great and small together, to a 
higher estimate than the highest tithe-valuers ever put upon it. 
(See Appendix, No. 6.) The value of the small tithe is, on an 
average. Is. 6d. per acre. If the great tithe be five times that 
value, the great tithe will be 7«. 6d., and the great and small 
together, 9«. per acre. The rental is only 30^. per acre, tithe 
free - so that if the same proportion still obtained between 
the great and small tithe which existed before the commuta- 
tion, the tithe would now be nearly one-third of the rental ; 
which is impossible. The fact is, the small tithe has increased 
in value far more rapidly than the great tithe. 

When the reason of this is considered, it afibrds a presump- 
tion at. least, that if man would be content to leave Providence 



of the 18th century, when it rose to threepence and threepence-halfpenny a pound, a 
price about equal to wheat at 40«. or 45«. per quarter ; but at this period, it should be 
recollected, that both wheat and meat were finding their natural value, and that the 
occupiers were at that time converting arable into grass farms. This engine (as I have 
before termed it) was still at work, and before the latter end of the century, butchers* 
meat got up to sixpence and sevenpence, and afterwards to the enormous sum of 
tenpence a pound. How, then, I would ask, can any one be astonished at the falling 
off, in this country,of the corn crop, and that the same crop should still keep diminish- 
ing, when w«^d fteat at this time selling from fivepence to sevenpence a pound, 
and' wheat a^flfeit 60*. per quarter?— IJwmcK on the Growth of British Com, p. 13. 
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alone, the remaininf;^ revenues of the Church might yet be able 
to maintain a resident minister, even on the smallest vicarages. 

The course of cultivation is very much in favour of the increas- 
ing value of vicarages. The introduction of the turnip, the 
potatoe, and other vegetable roots, add to the revenues of the 
vicar, though it be at the expense of the rector ; and there is a 
reasonable ground for supposing that a change of cultivation is 
still progressing throughout the country, which will continue to 
improve the value of vicarial tithe. 

As population increases, importation of food will increase also; 
and it is probable that that importation will consist principally of 
corn, which will bear carriage with comparatively little injury, 
rather than of animals, or of roots, which will not so well endure it. 

If this be just reasoning, the last-mentioned defect in the 
Tithe Act principle of adjustment will be of more injurious ten- 
dency in its practical operation, than the bare mention of it 
would, in the first instance, lead to expect. 

The annexed tables are here inserted to show how these ob- 
servations admit of illustration^ in the case of the Stretton 
commutation. 

A statement showing the effect of the Tithe Act principle of 
valuation instanced in the Stretton case : — 

Composition for the seven years preceding the Commutation 4P8 

Addition under the SSth section of the Tithe Act, l-5th . . .112 

Tithe Act valuation of the Vicarial Tithe in 1705 . 9 12 

Real value of the Vicarial Tithe as ascertained for the purpose ) 20 
of commutation* ^ f 

A statement showing the effect of the Tithe Act principle of 
adjustment instanced in the Stretton case : — 

Rent^charge in 1705, estimated upon the real value of the tithe, and ^ 

being the value of 89 bushels of wheat, 71 of barley, and 108 of oats, > 20 
at the average prices of the seven years preceding • . • j 

Rent-charge in 1837, adjusted so as to be the value of the same number of "% 
bushels of wheat, barley, and oats at the average prices of the seven > 42 15 2 
years preceding ....••••• j 

Real improved value 'of the Vicarial Tithe« as ascertained by actual liog y q 
payment . •,. . • . . . • • S 

A statement showing the combined effect of the Tithe Act 
principles of valuation and adjustment as instanced in the 
Stretton -case : — 

« 

Tithe Act valuation of Sti^tton Vicarial Tithe in 1705 for the purpose of > 9120 
ascertaining the 'Teat- charge .....«« | 

B 
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Tithe Act adjustment of the rent-cliarsfe in 1837 upon the Tithe Act! %a ta 9 
▼aluation of 1705 ......... ^19168 

IWal improved value as ascertained by actual payment . . . 12(f 7 

A statement showing the relative increaisie in the Talue of 
great and small tithe at Stretton between the years 1705 and 
1837:— 

1705. Vicarial tithe at improved value 20 

Great tithe five times the value 100 

1837* The tithe, great and small together, estimated at Ss, per acre, or > ^a| e a 

l-6th of the (tithe free) rental of the whole parish . . j *^i o w 

Deduct the improved value of the vicarial tithe 126 7 

The value of the great tithe in 1837, being not so mneh as three times > 904 is 
the value of the vicarial ) 

A Statement showing the combined effect of the Tithe Act 
principles of valuation and adjustment as instanced in the case 
of the tithe at Stretton, great and small together : — 

Tithe Act valuation of Stretton tithe in 1705, for the purpose of ascer- T 40 n 
taining the rent-charge | 

Tithe Act adjustment of the rent-charge in 1837 upon the Tithe Actl 99 3 4 
valuation of 1705 / 

Real value of the tithe in 1837, as seen in the preeeding table at 5«. per > ^^i 4 a 
acre, or l«6th part of the tithe- free rental . . . • ^ 

In the first table is shown the value of a rent-charge ascer- 
tained on the principle of the Tithe Act, and adjusted to the 
present time ; compared with the reaV value of the tithe 
itself. 

In the second is shown the effect of an adjustment of the rent- 
charge according to the price of corn, supposing the rent-charge 
to have been originally fixed at the full value of the tithe. 

In the third table is shown the comparative increase in the 
value of the different kinds of tithe. 

In the fourth table is seen what would have been the rent- 
charge at Stretton at the present time, had it been made in 
1705, and subsequently adjusted, according to the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, in respect of great and small tithes, as compared 
with the present value of the tithe itself. 

From what has been said, it will appear generally, that the 
Tithe Commutation Act must reduce the value of tithe property ; 
and consequently must cause a loss to somebody, but it does not 
so immediately appear upon whom that loss will fall. 

The clergy, as clergy, have no more than a life interest in the 
tithe of their respective Incumbencies ; and, if tithe commnta- 
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tioD sbonld confer apoo them in the first Inslanee* as mitcli as 
they wotthl otherwise reeeWe, iodindually they will he no losers; 
Eventually (as has been shown) the church property will nnder^ 
fo a very great, deterioration nnder the operation of the Act : 
bat, since that deterioration will go on gradoally, and the com* 
paratiire value of the property will not be very much less at the 
end of each successiye incumbency than it was at the beginnings 
the clergy as individaals will not be the principal losers either 
immediately or eventually. Who then will be the principal 
losers ? Eventualfy the loss must fall upon the public. The 
clergy are trustees holding church property for a public benefit: 
if therefore the public are deprived of that benefit^ the public 
mast be the losers, though they havje no immediate interest in 
the property by which that benefit is procured to them. 

The benefit which church property confers upon the public, 
is the support of a parochial clergy, without any burthen upon 
the revenues of the state. And, if that property be so reduced 
in value that it is no longer able to support a parochial clergy^ 
the result must be, either that the public will be deprived of a 
national church, or that the clergy must be supported from 
some other source. Eventually then the ptAlic, and more espe- 
daUy the poor in secluded villagee^ will be the principal losers 
under the operation of the Tithe Act. 

But immediately t the farmers, thatis, those farmers who pay the 
clergy composition for their tithe, will be the principal losers. 

No farmer ever compounds for his tithe with the clergyman 
without making some profit by it. He ought to make a profit, 
because it costs him less to gather and market the tithe grown 
upon his own farm than it would cost the clergyman to gather 
and market it But generally speaking the farmer makes a 
little more than this diflEerence. 

The fanners will pay the clergy this compliment, and acknow- 
ledge it to be their due, that they do not in general exact the 
very utmost, which the farmer would be content to pay, rather 
than have his tithe taken in kind. 

When once the tithe has been commuted into a rent-charge, 
the farmer will make no more profit out of the tithe ; and the 
clergyman, instead of the liberal landlord whomitwas the farmer's 
interest to conciliate by a punctual payment, will be the last to 
get his money, when the farmer is in difficulties ; because he will 
be the most unwilling to enforce its payment. 



The annexed table shows the loss to a farmer who has com- 
pounded for his tithe at the rate of 75 per cent.* on the valae of 
the gross produce. 

The following statement of the expenses of hoasing and mar** 
keting the produce of four acres, at a mean distance from the 
farm-house, supposed to yield 5 quarters of barley and 15 cwt. 
of straw per acre, is made with a view of showing what is the 
profit which the farmer makes when he compounds for his tithe 
at 75 per cent, of the gross value, and which he will lose when 
the landlord lets his land subject to a rent^charge : — 

PRODUCE. 

20 quarten of barley, at 30*. per quar. ^. 

3 ton of straw, at 2L per ton . • . . 

Gross value of the crop • . ' . 



£ 


t. 


d. 


. 30 








« 6 








. 36 









GroM value of the tithe, one- tenth . . 3 12 

EXPBNSBS. 

6 men and 4 horses one day bousing • • • v 1 15 

Threshing 20 qrs. at 2«. per qr. . . ,200 

Marketing, one team for two days . . . » 1 10 

Fanner's expenses on the whole crop « .550 

Farmer's expenses on the tithe, one- tenth . 10 6 



Value of the tithe to the farmer ; . . £3 12 

Less the expenses • • 10 6 



3 1 6 



Composition paid to the clergyman, at 75 per cent, of gross value 2 14 O 
Farmer's profit, which the Tithe Act takes away . «. 7 6 

3 I 6 

The case of vicarial tithe is still more striking ; for there is 
not a single item of vicarial tithe (except when hay is a vicarial 
tithe) that costs the farmer 5 per cent.» or scarcely more than 
1 per cent., to convert it into money, when added to his own 
produce. 

When the calf is fit for severing, the farmer adds it to his 
own stock, either to fat or rear, without either cost or trouble ; 
the tithe lambs become a part of his own flock at a market price^ 
without any expense ; the tithe milk is converted into cheese on 
the tenth day, without any extra cost; and the tithe wool is 

* Seventy-five per cent, of the gross value is supposed to be the largest composi* 
tion which the Tithe Commissioners will not consider excessive. 
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sold at his own home, and is delivered together with that of the 
rest of his flock, at ao additioDai cost of not more than 1 per 
cent, on its yalue. If the farmer compounds for his small tithe 
at 75 per cent, on the gross value, he makes a profit of at least 
SO per cent. The Tithe Commutation deprives him immediately 
of all this profit. 

It is clear, then, that the public in general, and more espe-* 
dally the poor, will eventually be the principal losers by the 
(deterioration in the value of lithe property efiected by the Tithe 
Act ; but the farmers^ i. e. the tenants who now compound for 
their tithe, will be the immediate sufferers. 
. Nor are these the only evils which will result from the Tithe 
Commutation Act; there is yet another which offers a more 
unwelcome prospect to a christian minister than any yet epume«* 
rated, — the prospect of continued contention in money mattera 
between the clergyman and his flock. The Act provides for an 
adjustment of rent-charge every year. Whoever will take the 
trouble to follow up the details of this adjustment, will convince 
himself that it will be found an effectual expedient for destroying 
the peace and comfort of the clergy. Decimals to be calculated 
every year, in respect of one, two, three, and four-shilling pay** 
ments,.in order to adjust them to the difference of a farthing; 
and men who cannot understand the calculation, to be made 
satisfied that they are not cheated ! 

To sum up all that has been said : — It has been shown that the 
Tithe Commutation Act must necessarily effect a very great 
deterioration in the value of church property ; and, therefore* 
eventually take away that provision for a national Church, which 
owes its origin to the piety of individuals, has hitherto received 
the protection of the State, and is the inheritance of the En** 
glish people* 

It has been shown, that the Tithe Commutation Act must 
excite a yearly contention between a clergyman and his parish* 
ioners ; and that, while it robs the farmer of his profit, it takes 
away from the clergyman his security for the punctual payment 
of his income. 

But, on the other band, it is said that the Tithe Commutation 
Act confers a public benefit more than equivalent to all these 
evils, inasmuch as it will encourage the expenditure of capital 
upon land ; because the improved value of the estate will in future 
go wholly to the landlord ; that is to say, the landlord, in addition 



to his own proper share, will acquire a legal titfe to thai portion 
of the improT^ vdoe which now beloiigs to the tithe proprietor. 

It is quite dear that landlords will derive a pecuniary advan-* 
tage from the operation of the Tithe Commutation Act» beeaase 
it takes away a portion of the property of the Church, and puts 
it into the pockets of the landlords ; but it is not quite so c^ar 
on what plea of jostice or equity this sort of transfer is made. 

It would clear away many difficulties respecting tithe, if it 
were always borne in mind that tithe u iiself real property ^ 
and not a ^a^ upon property. When a farmer compounds 
for his tithe, he is as truly tenant to the clergyman for the tithe, 
as he is to his landlord for the other produce of hb farm. 
When a tenant contemplates an improvement of his landlord's 
estate, he obtains a lease for that number of years in which he 
thinks he can secure to himself a return for his outlay, and he 
expects to have his rent raised at the expiration of the lease. 
Why may not, then, the tithe proprietor enjoy the same privi- 
lege with respect to his property if The landlord has a just 
claim to the improved value of his own property; but what just 
claim can he have to the improved value of the tithe property,-*- 
property which is not his ? especially when it is remembered^ 
that without God's blessing upon his tenant's industry^ his own 
property would not have been improved at all. 

The result of ail is yet to be seen. The clergy of England 
are a qatet and a loyal race; noise and clamour do not become 
them ; but they have a Master in heaven, and it is yet to be 
seen whether they will compromise the interests of religion for 
the sake of temporal expediency to themselves. Their mode 
of resisting oppression is not by violence^ but by a firm and 
resolute refusal to do what their conscience forbids. They 
looked on in silence while the Tithe Commutation Act was 
passing through the legislature ; they have seen it obtain the 
royal signature, without any public remonstrance ; but the time 
of compalsory commutation has not yet arrived. When they 
are required to be themselves parties to the commutation, and 
to set their hands to a deed which will spoil the Church of its 
patrimony, and rob the poor of their inheritance, it will then be 
seen whether there be not many among them who will be con« 
tent to sacrifice their own personal interests, and leave the 
event in God's hands. It will then be seen, whether they will 
not prove themselves the faithful guardians of the property 
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which they hold in trust, and refuse to surrender the most 
ancient of titles for an Act of Parliament of yesterday, — real and 
visible property, for a piece of parchment, — a provision of 
Divine* original^ for a pension of parliamentary creation. 

These observations do not apply to the redemption of tithe, 
where a full equivalent in land is given in exchange. The rent 
of land will very nearly adjust itself to the increase or decrease 
in the value of tithe. The difference between the rent and 
the tithe of a given piece of land, is this : The rent depends 
upon the inherent productiveness in the land itself; the tithe 
depends upon the productiveness of the land, combined with the 
labour and capital expended in raising the crop. No account 
can be taken of the labour and capital, before it is expended ; 
consequently, when tithe is compounded for, for a period of 
years, the rent and the tithe will bear the same proportion to 
each other, so long as the system of cultivation remains the 
same. 



* It is sometimes supposed that the divine obligation to pay tithe has ceased 
under the gospel, because the payment of tithe is nowhere expressly enjoined as a 
duty in the New Testament But it is a very illogical conclusion to say that the 
divine obligation to pay tithe has ceased, because no mention is made of it in the 
New Testament as due of divine right to the ministers of the gospel. 

The divine obligation to pay tithe is of earlier origin than the Jewish law. It is 
not, therefore, sufficient to show that the obligation of the Jewish law has ceased, 
in order to prove that the divine obligation to pay tithe has ceased. 

It is quite clear that the ministers of the gospel have a divine right to a main- 
tenance, for St. Paul declares (1 Cor. xi. 14.), that " the Lord hath ordained that 
they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel ;*' and when the maintenance 
provided for them is tithe, it is for those who refuse to pay tithe to show that they 
do not render themselves liable to the guilt of sacrilegre in a twofold manner : — First, 
in that they rob the clergy of their maintenance, which is due to them by divine 
right under the gospel ; and, secondly, in that they rob God of his tithe, which is 
due from man to the service of his Maker, under a divine obligation, of more an- 
cient origin than the Jewish law,'^4in obligation which has never been cancelled. 

The clergy will remember, when they are called upon to sign the commutation 
deed, that St Paul, while he was ready on all occasions to waive the exaction of his 
rights, working with his own hands at Corinth rather than be burthensome to his 
converts, is, nevertheless, firm and uncompromising in maintaining those rights in 
their integrity. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In reply to what has been advanced, it will probably be said, 
that ihough these observaiions may be correct so far as relates 
to the pasty they will not apply to the fature, because land has 
now reached its utmost capability of productiyeness ; and that 
the only farther increase of rents is to be expected from the 
alteration in the value of money. Such an observation pro- 
bably was made in 170.5, and with as much confidence as some 
persons will make it now. The author will not, therefore, at- 
tempt an answer ; but merely request landlords to refer to the 
rent-rolls of their respective estates, and clergy to the terriers 
of their respective incumbencies, and see whether it be not a 
sound general principle, that both rent and tithe increase in a 
much greater proportion than the price of corn. When they 
have satisfied themselves on the correctness of this general 
principle, they will then remember that, where probability is 
the utmost degree of certainty that can be attained, the higher 
degree of probability is, for practical purposes, to be regarded 
as demonstration.* 



See Preface to " Butler's Analogy," on the practical use of moral evidence. 



APPENDIX. 



No. T. 

Articles of Agreement indented, had, made, concluded, condescended 
unto, and fully agreed upon, this fifteenth day of June, in the fourth 
year of the reign of our Most Gracious Sovereign Lady, Anne, by the 
Grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Queen, De- 
fender of the Faithy and anno dom. 1705. Between the right honour- 
able Philip Earl of Chesterfield ; John Struckburgh, of Bourton« in the 
county of Warwick, Esq., Samuel Taylor, of Stretton super Dunsmore, 
in the said county of Warwick, gentlemen ; Thomas Herbert, of Bar- 
tholmsted, in the county of Hertford, gentleman; John Wilcox, of 
Stretton super Dunsmore aforesaid, gentleman ; John Smith, of Hard- 
wick, in the parish of Leamington Hastings, in the said county of War- 
wick, gentleman ; Richard Russell, of Wilnecoate in the said county of 
Warwick, gentleman ; Austen Mason, of Hill, in the parish of Leam- 
ington Hastings aforesaid, yeoman ; William Brown, of Stretton super 
Dunsmore aforesaid, yeoman ; Henry Johnson, of Stretton super Duns- 
more aforesaid, yeoman ; Thomas Eyres, of Stretton super Dunsmore 
aforesaid, yeoman ; Mary Chamberlaine, of the City of London, widow ; 
Jane Chamberlaine, of Princethorp, in the said county of Warwick, 
^idow ; Anne Bryan, of Daventry, in the county of Northampton, widow; 
William Priest, of Woolston aforesaid, labourer ; Thomas Jefi^s, of 
Stretton super Dunsmore aforesaid, labourer ; and Elizabeth Church, of 
Stretton super Dusmore aforesaid, widow, of the one part ; Francis Hunt, 
of Stretton super Dunsmore aforesaid, clerk ; John, Lord Bishop of the 
cities of Coventry and Litchfield ; Mary Chamberlaine, of the City of 
London, widow ; and John Andrews, of Barcott, in the said county of 
Warwick, Esq., patron of the church of Stretton upon Dunsmore afore- 
said, of the other part. 

Whereas the said Philip Earl of Chesterfield, John Struckburgh, 
Samuel Taylor, Thomas Herbert, John Wilcox, John Smith, Richard 
Russell, Austen Mason, William Browne, Henry Johnson, Thomas 
Eyres, Mary Chamberlaine, Jane Chamberlaine, Anne Bryan, William 
Priest, Thomas Jefi*s, and Elizabeth Church, are seized of several Estates 
respectively in possession, remainder, revertion, and expectancy of and 
in several Messuages, Cottages or Tenements, and Homesteads, and 
nineteen yard land, and one quarter of a yard land of arable meadow 



or paature ground, in Stretton super Dunsmore, aforesaid, or within the 
fields, liberties, precincts, or territories thereof ; the lands of which several 
persons have, till of late, lain dispersed and intermixed one with another : 
And whereas the parties to these presents have agreed to make a new 
allotment and division of the said land and premises, acoor&ig to each 
one's quantity and proportion, in all die Jaie common and open fields 
of Stretton super Dun8more,afoie8aid, and the heath and other common- 
able placet then : And have accordingly caused the said land of each 
proprietor there to be admeasured, and a reasonable quantity and pro- 
portion to be plotted and laid out for each one ; for and in lieu of their 
respective lands, so lying dispersedly in the common and open fields of 
Stretton super Dunsmore, aforesaid, and their rights of common there : 
And whereas, upon the said inclosure of Stretton super Dunsmore afore- 
said, it was agreed, and consented unto by and between all and every 
the said parties to these presents : That the said Francis Hunt, and his 
successors, Vicars of Stretton aforesaid, should have, receive, and take, 
the annual sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to be paid quar- 
terly, at the four most usual feasts or days of payment in the year, (that 
is to say,) the feast of the Atinunciation of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, St. Michael the Archangel, and St. Thomas 
the Apostle, by even and equal portions ; for and in lieu of all tithes 
and duties, renewing, arising, or growing out of all the late common and 
open fields of Stretton super Dunsmore aforesaid ; and the Houses, 
Yards, Homesteads, Orchards, and Backsides, whatsoever, and in 
Heu of all mortuancies, offerings, churching, burials, surplice fees, or other 
Church duties whatsoever, due to him, or successors, Vicars there. And 
whereas, for securing the payment of the said sum of nineteen pounds 
and five shillings per annum, to the said Francis Hunt, and his successors 
for ever, Vicars of Stretton aforesaid, at the several feasts or days of 
payment above expressed, it is hereby mutually covenanted, declared, 
and agreed, by and between all and every the said parties to these 
presents, for themselves, their heirs, and assigns, in manner and form 
following : (that is to say,) That the several plots, pieces, or parcels of 
ground, laid out upon the said inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for the 
said Philip Eari of Chesterfield, and Mary Chamberlaine, shall stand 
and be charged with the annual sum of seven shillings, part of the said 
sum of nineteen pounds and ^ve shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, 
Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his successors for 
ever, for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, 
due to the Vicar there. And, that the several plots, pieces, or parcels 
of ground, laid out upon the said inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for the 
said John Struckburgh, shall stand and be charged with the annual sum 
of three pounds, part of the sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, 
to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, 
and his successors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or 
demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And that the several plots, 
pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon the said inclosure of Stretton 
aforesaid, for the said Samuel Taylor, shall stand and be charged with 
the annual sum of four i)ounds two shillings and sixpence, another part 
of theiBaid snm of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis 
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Hmity Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time beiog^ and to his suooeg- 
aon for ever, for and in Uea of all other tithes, duties, or demands what* 
soerer, due to the Vicar thero. And that the seTersI plots, pieces, or 
parcels of gnmnd* laid out upon the said indosure of Stretton aforesaid, 
for the said Thomas Herbert, shall stand and be charged with the 
annual sum of three pounds thirtem shillings and sixpence, another 
part of the sum of nineteen pounds and five shiUinga, to ibe said Francis 
Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time -^ng, and to his soo- 
cessors for e%er ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands 
whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And also, thai the several plots, 
pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon the said inclosure of Stretton 
aforesaid, for the said Joseph Wilcox, shall stand and be charged with 
the annual sum of three pounds ten shillings and sixpence, another part 
of the said sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis 
Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his suc- 
cessors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands 
whatsoever, due to the Vicar, there. And also, that the several plots, 
pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon the said inclosure of Stretton 
aforesaid, for the said John Smith, shall stand and be charged with the 
annual sum of ten shillings, another part of the said sum of nineteen 
pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton 
aforesaid, for the time being, and to his successors, for ever ; for and 
in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar 
there« And also, that the several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, 
laid out upon the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for the said Richard 
Russell, shall stand and be charged with the annual sum of one pound 
and nineteen shillings, anodier part of the said sum of nineteen pounds 
and five shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, 
for the time being, and to his successors for ever ; for and in lieu of 
all other tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the said Vicar 
there. And also, that the several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, 
laid out upon the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for the said Austen 
Mason, shall stand and be charged with the annual sum of twelve shillings, 
another part of the said sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to 
the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, 
and to his successors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, 
or demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there* And also that the 
several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon the inclosure 
of Stretton aforesaid, for the said William Browne, shall stand and be 
charged with tiie annual sum of five shillings, another part of the said 
sum of nineteen pounds and five shiUings, to the said Francis Hunt, 
Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his successors for 
ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands whatso« 
ever, due to the Vicar 'there. And also that the several plots, pieces, 
or parcels of ground laid out upon the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, 
for the said Henry Johnson, shall stand and be charged with the annual 
sum of four shillings and sixpence, another part of the said sum of nine^ 
teen pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of 
Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his successors for ever ; for 
and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the 
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Vicar there. And also, that the several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground 
laid out upon the inclosore of Stretton aforesaid, for itxe said Thomas 
Byres, shall stand and be charged with the annual sum of two shillings, 
another part of the said sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to the 
said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to 
his successors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or 
demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And also, that the several 
plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, laid upon the inclosure of Stretton 
aforesaid, for the sidd Jane Chamberlaine, shall stand and be chained 
with the annual sum of two shillings, another part of the said sum of 
nineteen ponnds and five shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of 
Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his successors for ever ; 
for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, 
due to the Vicar there. And also, that the several plots, pieces, or 
parcels of ground, laid out upon the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for 
the said Anne Bryan, shall stand and be charged with the annual sum 
of five shillings, another part of the said sum of nineteen pounds and five 
shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the 
time being, and his successors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, 
duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And also, that the 
several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon the inclosure of 
Stretton aforesaid, for the said William Priest, shall stand and be charged 
with the annual sum of two shillings, another part of the said sum of 
nineteen pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis Hunt, Vicar of 
Stretton aforesaid, and to his successors ; for and in iieu of all other 
tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And 
also, that the several plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, laid out upon 
the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, for the said Thomas Jefis, shall stand 
and be charged with the annual sum of two shillings, another part of 
the said sum of nineteen pounds and five shillings, to the said Francis 
Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and to his suc- 
cessors for ever ; for and in lieu of all other tithes, duties, or demands 
whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And also, that the several plots, pieces, 
or parcels of ground, laid out upon the inclosure of Stretton aforesaid, 
for the said Elizabeth Church, shall stand and be charged in the annual 
sum of two shillings, residue of the said sum of nineteen pounds and 
five shillings, to the said Francis ^unt. Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for 
the time being, and to his successors for ever, for and in lieu of all other 
tithes, duties, or demands whatsoever, due to the Vicar there. And it is 
hereby further mutually covenanted, declared, and agreed, by and between 
all and every the said parties to these presents, their heirs, and assigns, 
that if it shall happen that the respective sums of money, or any part 
thereof, to be behind or unpaid in part or in all, by the space of twenty 
days next after any of the said feasts, or days of payment, whereon the 
same ought to be paid as aforesaid, being lawfully demanded, That 
then, and so often, it shall and may be la¥^l to and for the said Francis 
Hunt and bis successors, Vicars of Stretton aforesaid, to enter into and 
upon the said several and respective plots, pieces, or parcels of ground 
charged as above with the said sum or sums so in arrear as aforesaid, or 
into any part or parcel thereof, and distrain for the same, and the 
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arrears thereof, (if any be) and the distress and distresses then and there 
found to lead, drive, and carry away, impound and distrain, and keep 
until they, and every of them, of the said annual r^nt, or sum charged 
herein upon the plots, pieces, or parcels of ground, they shall so enter 
upon, and all the arrears thereof (if any shall be) be fully satisfied and 
paid. And lastly, it is hereby further mutually covenanted, declared, 
and agreed, by and between all and every the said parties to these 
presents, for themselves, their heirs, and assigns, that the said F rancis 
Hunt, Vicar of Stretton aforesaid, for the time being, and his succes- 
sors, vicars there, shall be charged, rated, assessed, levied, and shall pay 
to all levies, charges, assessments, and payments, to the constable, 
church, poor, and highways, and all other charges whatsoever, whereby 
the said vicar is anyways chargeable, after the rate of one half yard 
land, and to the public taxes after the same proportion, with the rest 
of the proprietors,' their heirs and assigns, for ever. In witness 
whereof, the parties to these present articles of agreement interchange-^ 
ably have set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 




Francis (Lg.) Hunt. (L-S-) (L-S.) (uS. 






Sealed and delivered by the within-named Francis Hunt, in the pre- 
sence of us, 

Gboroe Shyth, 
Richard Benson, 
Richard €ro^t» 

The following Table will show the Amounts of the Compositions paid by 

each Compounder. 

Amount of 
I^AMEs OF Compounders. Composition. 

Philip Earl of Chesterfield, and Mury Chamberlayne ..070 

John Struckburgh, Esq 300 

Samuel Taylw /, ... 4 2 6 

Thomas Herbert 3 19 6 

John Wilcox 3 10 6 

John Smith 10 

Richard Russell 1.19 

Austin Mason 12 

William Browne . .050 

Henry Johnson 040 

Thomas Eyres 026 

Jane Chamberlayne 020 

Anne Bryan • 050 

William Priest • 020 

Thomas Jeffs 020 

Elizabeth Church 020 

£19 5 
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No.IL 
Extract from the Fieat^s Book, 

Tithes paid Lady Day, 1831, being the termination of the old 

Composition. 

B— y, Thomas 010 

C 8, Thomaa .034 

C s, William 170 

C ^n, James • ••••.026 

C ^1, Samuel 060 

E ^n, William* 010 

G r, Thomas 1 12 6 

G e, Joseph 12 6 

J n, Timothy 140 

Do. own land -.010 

J ^n, Thomas 054 

J— — n, Sarah, Executors of 10 

M— — ^n> William .260 

M ^n, Joseph 12 6 

M-^ ^n, William Dunchnrch ....... 15 8 

M ^n, Richard .. 018 

O- s, Elislia 18 9 

P ^k, George 176 

P"- ^1, James 10 

P e, William 112 6 

Do. Mn H ^t's land 116 

- ft y, John 010 

R- — -— n, Joseph ....010 

Sh e, Charles 020 

, &= h, Michael ....• 074 

y y, Mrs 5 

W 8, Robert ...018 

W e,WiUiam 018 

W- X, own land . 16 3 

Do, for Mrs. N 's ...,..•.. I 18 g 

Do. for D *8 * ... 3 4 

H 1, for Prospect Close 3 6 

P ^1, Rev. D *s 18 



£20 5 



No. III. 



The number of acres in the parish of Stretton, according to the last 
survey in 1801, is 1685, exclusive of woods, which pay no tithe to 
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the vicar of StrettoD. T!ie gum at which the vicar offered to jcom- 
ponnd for with landlords for their whole estate, and which was accepted 
in every instance, rather than refer to valuers, was U. 6d, per acre, 
1685 acres, at Is. 6d. per acre, is £126. 7s, 



No. IV. 

Extract from the Rate Books of Stretton. 

March, 13, 1703-4. ^ 

A levy y*^ granted to William Browne, overseer of the poore of 
Stretton. sup. Dunsmore, after the rate of 3«. 4d. y® yard land. By 
y* consent of us> 

RiC. BoDDINGTON. 

Jahes Elkikgtok. 
Hemrt Johnson. 

The Yeaii of Chesterfield* on quart land • . • . • 00 . • 00 . 10 

The Lord Gilford, half-a-yard land 00 . . 01 . 08 

Mr. Taylor, on quart land 00 • , 00 • 10 

Mr. France Huniy half-a-^ard land OO . . 01 . 08 

Mr. Crafts, halfe«a-yard land 00 • . 01 . 08 

Mr. Wileox, two yard, quart and half quart • • • . 00 « . 07 . 1 1 

Johnathan Lickerish, on quart land 00 . . 00 . 10 

Thomas Trow, a half-yard land 00 . . 01 . 08 

John Smith, a yard land and half 00 . • 05 . 00 

Richard Boddington, three yard land 00 . • 10 . 00 

Thomas Oslor, on quart land . . . • . • . . 00 • . 00 . 10 

Thomas Peg, ayard land and quart 00 . . 04 . 02 

James Elkton, on yard land and half* and half a quart . 00 . . 05 . 05 

Benjamin Goddard, on yard land, quart and half quart 00 . • 04 . 07 

Edward Dilworth, on quart land 00 . . 00 . 10 

Edward Rohison, for two yard land, quart and half quart 00 . . 07 • 11 

Richard Russell, for three quart land 00 • . 02 . 06 

Edward Tyrall, on quart land . ^ 00 . . 00 . 10 

John Harrold, for three quart laud • 00 . • 02 . 06 

William Bollard, on quart land, and quart . • . . 00 » • 04 . 02 

William Brown, quart land » 00 . . 00 . 10 

Thomas Ayres, half-a-quart 00 . . 00 . 05 

Henry Johnson, for three quart land, and half a quart . 00 . . 02 • 11 

Ten Cottagers on yard land ; 00 . . 03 . 04 

The Tyth two yard land and half 00 . . 08 . 04 



04 . . 01 . 08 



Aprils 22, 1704. 
Approved and allowed hy us. 



Basill Fielding. 
Symon Biddulph. 



Mr. Hunt was the Vicar, and it will appear, by reference to the Com* 
mutation Deed, that the half yard land for which he is rated is on account 
of the vicarial tithe. The Tylh two yard land and halfy is evidently 
the great tithe. 

And this view of the case is confirmed by the fact, that in the 
preceeding levies, in which Mr. Hunt's name is not introduced at all, 
the impropriator is rated for his tithe at three yards land. 

Thus then, we get at the proportion which the great tithe of Stretton 
bore to the small tithe in value, previous to th^ inclosure ; that is to 
say, the small tithe bore the proportion of l-5th to the great tithe. But 
this rate furnishes also the means of ascertaining what proportion the 
tithe, great and small together, bore to the whole rental of the parish. 

The entire rate is made upon twenty- four and a half yard lands* 
Deduct from this, three yard land for the tithe, and one yard land for the 
cottages; and there will remain twenty and a half yard lands, as repre- 
senting the whole rental of the parish. But since a small portion of 
this is known to have been upon wood land, which pays no tithe to the 
Vicar of Stretton, it* would be fallacy to argue, that the proportion of 
tithe to rental is as 3 to 20]^, or, for the sake of round numbers, as 
8 to 21, or 1 to 7- 

But, though we may not argue that the tithe of Stretton bore the pro- 
portion of l-7th to the rental, previous to the inclosure, we may argue 
safely that it was not less that l-7th : it might have been l-6th, 
which is no uncommon proportion for tithe to bear to rent in the present 
day. 



No. V. 

Extracts from admissions made mutually by Plaintiff and Defendant, 
in the Court of Exchequer ^^ in' the year 1832. 

No. 12, That a certain book, or paper writing, being a survey and 
specification of the parish of Stretton made in 1801, contains a true 
account of the whole number of acres of which the parish consists, 
and also of the number of such acres in pasture, and the number in 
arable ; and that the present average rental of the parish is thirty shil- 
lings per acre ; and that the utmost value of the vicarial tythes, if 
flubject to no mpdus, would not exceed two shillings per acre. 



iTo. VI. • 

• • • . ... 

The present mode of the highest tithe valuers on arable land, is one- 
fourth of the rent ; on grass land one-sixth ; on an average of grass 
and arable oiie-fiflh. 

1832. (Signed) 

R. Evans, 
An eminent tithe valuer, and agent to 
the Earl of Ayleford. 
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No. VII. 

Prices per Bushel of Grain at Coventry, as entered in the Books of the 

Corporation, for the Seven years preceding Christmas 1704. 





Wheat 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1704 


3 


1 6 


1 


1703 


3 4 


1 10 


1 I 


1702 


2 2 


1 6 


1 li 


1701 


2 3 


1 8 


1 


1700 


2 10 


1 10 


I 4 


1699 


4 8 


3 6 


1 9 


1698 


5 4 


8 


1 5 



Average price for the Seven years. 

Wheat 3 

Barley 2 

Oats . 1 
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No. VIII. 
Extract from the Terrier of 1698. 

" Our Composition fox all small or Vicarage tithes is eight shillings 
by the yard land, lying in Stretton or Princethorpe field." 

Extractfrom the Terrier of 1705, before the Commutation, 

** Item. — Composition of eight shillings the yard land, of all and 
singular the yard lands, and so for every greater or less a quantity of 
land than a yard land belonging to Stretton aforesaid, in the fields of 
Stretton, Woolston, and Princethorpe, belonging to the parish of Stretton, 
as part, parcel, or member thereof; or the tithes may be taken in kind." 
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IT is a trite saying, that we are readily imposed upon by 
names and words ; and it is because it is so trite, that it is of 
importance to take heed to it ; for we be^n to think, that, 
because we know our liability to be so deceived. We are safe ; 
whereas, when we think that we are safe, then we besin to be 
in peril. We see one portion of the deceit, and forthwith 
think that we see the whole, and so fall the more readily into 
the error laid for us. This, again, is trite, i. e. it is an ob- 
servation which we have often had occasion to use, and so are 
the more likely often to need it again. 

We see, for instance, one portion of the error of the so- 
called voluntary system. It is, indeed, a strange }>erversion, 
that men should regard that only, as ** voluntarily dotte,^* 
which they do themselves ; that all which their fathers, or 
their fathers* fathers, have done, should cease to be ^ volun- 
tary," because they have now fallen asleep ; and so nothing 
is to be voluntary, but what is as yet undone, since, of Course, 
when we have done a thin^, it is no longer in our own power 
or will to undo it. This is all very true ; and if we define 
" voluntary** to be ** that which it is at any given time in 
our own power to do or not to do,*^ such charitable purposes 
only can be said to be supported by *' voluntary contribu-^ 
tions*' which have no capital, no settled income, and depend 
entirely upon their annual appeals to public benevolence. 

A 2 



Yet, unhappily, popular language never adheres to any such 
rigid rules ; and the word " voluntary" has been probably 
chosen in opposition, not to that which was so once, though 
it has ceased to be so because it has been done, but to 
** compulsory :" and those who have chosen it have been 
*^ wise in their generation :^ for the ordinary mind stops at 
no such refinements, as to what is or has been, but at once 
attaches to the *' voluntary system" all the popularity of 
freedom, generosity, nobleness, and all those characters with 
which people invest " voluntary" exertions of their own, and 
load the opposite system with all the odium which men's 
natural self-will attaches to the word " compulsory.*^ It has, 
indeed, been shewn over and over again, until people are 
weary and ashamed of repeating it, that the church system is 
not " compulsory ;" that the property of the church was a 
free gift, — were the " voluntary^ contributions of the piety 
of many generations to the honour of Almighty God. But 
all this labour, and all the learning which could be bestowed, 
would be outweighed by the possession of a single popular 
term, " voluntary.*" It is useless to repeat, to demonstrate, 
to ask persons to listen to facts ; men, as has been often said, 
are governed by their feelings and impulses, not by their 
understandings. The word " voluntary'' resumes its sway ; 
and, by its magic sound, disperses proofs, facts, argu- 
ments, to the four winds. It is then time, I think, that 
churchmen should invent some new name, which should 
break the spell of this word " voluntary ;" vindicating the 
character of the church to have been the *' voluntary j** the 
system of the dissenters to be the " pseudo-voluntary.'' It 
were wise, I think, — and we are called upon by the piety due 
to these good men, whether kings or barons, clergy or laymen, 
who built and endowed, out of their own, the glorious piles 
of our cathedrals, or the humble, but hallowing, viuage 
church, — to assert, that ours is the voluntary church. For, 
as to votes, of parliament some time past, first, it does not 
follow that money so raised is not " voluntary," although 
not exactly in the same sense as that given out of one's own 
purse ; but, in truth, compared to the piety of former times, 
it was so toiling, that it might well be left out of the ac- 
count. 

And this is another, and far greater, evil of the abuse of 
this wof d " voluntary" — that we are in much danger of 
forgetting that we are the " voluntary church ;" that oui: 
catniedrals, . our churches, our chapels, were raised by the 
sacrifices, in some cases enormous sacrifices, of individuals, — : 






ill others, by bodies of men, but in almost all by the VolUn- 
tary exertions of individuals, whether singly or united, — ^not 
by the state. And if we think in how many cases our present 
fabrics are " but as nothing, in- comparison of the glory of 
the former house," as, to take the characteristic language of 
Anthony Wood, with regard to those of Oxford, " these (the 
former cathedral and friery churches in Oxford) excelled 
what are left standing, as much as the best church now in 
being does the meanest in that city ; and this, our ancient 
cathedral of Oxford, consisted of as much building as the 
present cathedral or any two parochial churches in Oxford; 
except St. Mary's," we may form some little idea of the 
exertions of our ancestors. It is humiliating tor gaze at one 
of the least of the noble fabrics which they raised to their 
Maker's praise, and to ask. Where are the descendants of such 
an ancestry ? Where is the Lord God of Elijah ? 

Their spirit is fled : we have come to the dregs of time ; 
or, (on authority which men of this day will trust,) " to the 
declining a^e of our state;" at least, those things arc 
flourishing among us which Bacon marked as the symptoms 
of its dechning age *; and we make our boast of that which is 
our shame. *^ Grey hairs are here and there upon him, yet 
he knoweth not." (Hos. vii. 9.) Our old towns and cities 
are recognised froiri far by their towers and spires, hallowing 
all the ]andscape,-^-a continual memorial of things unseen, 
infusing holy thoughts which ascend directly to: their Author, 
and reminding us that we are every where standing oh God'^s 
earth, on a Christian land, on ^' holy ground.^ And who 
shall calculate the powers of their often-renewed influence 
upon his own mind? Who can tell how many holy resolves, 
and pure thoughts, and earnest aspirations to tho heavens, 
whither they ascend, he has not owed to them, and con^. 
sequently bow much of his future- glory ? and then, calculate 
the tens of thousands ill each generation since they were 
raised who have felt the like, or ^^ count the stars of heaven!'^ 
And what do we? Our modern towns have thetr character- 
istics — the chimneys of our manufactories, and the smoke of 
our furnaces. And we *' boast ourselves in the multitude of 
our riches," and our wisdom, and our enlightening, and our 
skill in the mechanical arts, and our knowledge m physical 
sciences, and the Bibles which we print ; while the only true 
wisdom we have not known. For, which of these exhibits 
the picture of a ^^ wise and understanding people ?" 

*■ " In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; iu the middle age of a state, 
learning ; and then, botli of them togeiher for a time ; in the declining a ^e of a 
state, mechanical arts and merchandize."— Eway on the VkissUudes of States, 



It is easy to spesk of the superstition of our ancestors, of 
bdief that they might purchase heaven by building 
ediliees to God — of their oonsecratiiig temples instead of 
themselve»— of their bujring the diorch's pardon on their 
death-beds. Doubtless, Uiere were (nay, perhaps were many) 
sueh cases ; as there are many cases now of persons who hope 
to attain to heaven, though they live the same lives as those 
did whom they condemn, are guilty of the same sins, and yet 
do not repent after the same sort«*-do not *' break off their 
sins by righteousness, and thdr iniquities by shewing mercy 
to the poor." (Dan. iv. ST?.) A corrupt system prevailing 
more or less in the diurdi, (for it had not then received 
the sanction of any portion of the church*) then led men 
ofltentimlis to ascribe a false and lying efficacy to these actions; 
and bad or misguided clergy may have availed themselves of 
it. But so the world's corrupt and paralyzing system now, 
biding itself under the garb of protestantism, teaches men to 
neglect these duties; or, at least, dulls their consciences, by 
representing them as a part of popery. And *do not we 
tamper with the w<x>ld, as wdl as those of old, by purchasing 
supports to the church, through the concealment of the 
requisitions of the Gospel, as they of old did by their per* 
version ? I do not wish to defend any errors of old times, 
although I am, indeed, speaking of the old times, before the 
corruption had developea itself, in its subsequent grossness. 
There were then, as there are now, many abuses of the 
prevailing system of religion. Carnal men will abuse every 
system, '^ will turn the grace of God into lascivioosness,^ 
or will '^ make their liberty an occasion to the flesh," *^ a cloak 
of maliciousness." Carnal men now, also, Mrillcall Christ, Lord, 
Lord i and do not the things which He has said. And yet, 
after all, was tbepe not raucn truth in what many men of old 
times did.^ Is there not reality wh^n a nan, rqsenting of 
heinous sins, makes great sacriiices, looks out anxiously for 
means of promoting the glory of that holy Name which he 
had before caused to he blasphemed 3 Had not the church 
more ground to hope that sucn an one was in earnest in his 
repentance? Had ne not himself.^ And is not the difference, 
at the end, this, that men now say they repent (and I trust 
that nuinv dp), and the» they i^ewed their repentance in 
their deeds ? And did not G«>d, by His holy prophet Daniel, 
sanction the value of such testimony of repentance.^ And 
when Zacchasus repented of his retortions, and professed 
his fixed purpose to ** give half his goods to tne poor, 
and return four-fold whatever hq had wrongfully gained,^ 
was it not accepted? Hear our Saviour's own words: — 



^^ Tbia day is salvation come to this house, forsomuch as he 
also i^ a son of Abraham.^ He also bad be^gun to *^ walk in 
the steps of the faith of our father Abraham," and ^< by 
'Works was his faifh made perfect.*^ And so the holy fathers, 
carrying on the tea<shing of Holy Scripture,- when they 
enutnerate the part« and acts of true repentance, never omit 
abundant alms-giving. •* After intense prayer," says St. 
Chrysostotti, (he had already dwelt Upon " condemnation of 
our sins, and confession, and ^eat humility, and endurance 
of injury—-* since that which is bruised doth not rii^ up to 
resistance'— ^nd lowliness of mind, and many tears night and 
day/') " after prayer thus intense, there is need of much 
mercifulness. For this is it which imparteth the greatest 
strength to the medicfine of repentance; and as, in medicinal 
appliances, one medicine comprebendeth many herbs, yet one 
of chiefest efRcacy, so also is this the chiefest ingredient of 
repentance; yea, it might well comprise the whole. And so 
the rest of the pure church ; only by alms thiey did not 
understand an occasional pittance doled out, or some petty 
contributioti to some vaist almshouse, or h<^spital, or religious 
assiociation, but as they say, " abundant mercifulness." And 
would that, in every exhortation to repentance or charity, 
they to whom God has shewn so great mercy in bringing 
theiA back to His boUse after they had " spent their substance 
in riotous livings" were tiow also especially exhorted to shew 
their serise of their Father's greater mdrdiesby a proportionate 
mercifulness to frheir brefthren ! 

This, howevef^ is a iftrge subject; Leaving, then, such bases 
a$ these, or ahy ignorance or superstition, out of the question. 
Or rather calculating them as high as they please, let mm 
consider what remains; let them count up the endowments of 
the church such as it was before it was despoiled ; leli them 
imagine the cost of the Minster of York, or Durham, or Ely, 
or Lincoln ; let them multiply these with all the rest which 
they can think of, and then say, whether they think that nil, 
or the greater part, of this was the fruit of superstition. 
Truly, if tfiey did, we should only have one proof more how 
deeply we were abased ; that we not only could not do th^ 
deeds 6f our forefathers, but conild not even understand the 
frame of heroic piety which prompted them^. 

Ours is, then, eminently a *' voluntary church;" " vofun- 
ta'Ty,** b^cau^e '* the princes of the people, heads over the 
house of their fathers, each in bis day, freely offered" for the 
service of their 6od ; " voluntary," because in those days *' the 
•* people brought mote than enough for the service of the 
work, which the Lord commanded to make ;" (Ex. xxxvi. 6.) 
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'^ yolunfary," because it was for the most part 1)e9towecl^ 
before the times of popish corruption, out of an earnest reve- 
rence for God's great Name. And when many thought that 
they should thereby benefit their own souls, and looked to 
those deeds, which God had enabled them to do, as a source 
of joy to them in the day of the Lord, who would say that 
they were wrong? who, recollecting our blessed Saviour's 
own words on that great day, ^^ Welldone, good and faithful 
servant ?'* or, who ever did any deed really out of love to 
his Saviour,' and did not feel an instinctive joy that he had 
done it for his LfOrd's sake ? or, unless he had been schooled, 
and the impulses of his heart restrained and contracted with* 
in the channel which God assigned them, by the narrow 
limits of some school of theology, did not joy that the deed 
done in secret for his Saviour^s sake, should by Him be 
acknowledged openly before His Father and the holy angels ? 
And one need not quite add, in this sense, burs was a 
voluntary church ; for there are still some signs of life among 
us, although by our boastfulness and self-gratulation we are 
going well nigh to extinguish them ; or rather, we are pro- 
voking God signally to humble us, and break in pieces the 
work in which we engage thus proudly. Yet it seems to me, 
on the other hand, that when insisting on the duty and 
absolute necessity that the nation, as a nation, should relieve 
the spiritual destitution of the poor among us, we are some- 
times, unjust to what has actually been of late years done ; 
and we have spoken as if of late all which had been ^^ volun- 
tarily" done, nad been done by the dissenters, and that the 
episcopal church had only been enlarged by parliamentary 
grants. True it is, that what has been done by us has been 
miserably inadequate; true also, that the adiditional light 
thus spread has helped to discover to us the thick oppressive 
darkness which men seemed before too much inured to 
to feel ; true also, that it would be a very miserable thing if 
the church had not done much more to relieve the spiritual 
starvation of her own children than dissenters. But still 
something has been done ; we have in a degree maintained 
our character of a ^' voluntary^^ church ; fresh endowments 
have been made, not indeed with the noble munificence of 
our forefathers, but still according to the measure of the 
present day. As far as there is any " voluntary" church in 
the present day, ours is one — or, rather, is " the voluntary 
church^ except so far as " voluntary" means, that we are to 
abandon all that holy men, in better days, consecrated to 
God's service, and then to see how much those of this day 
will restore ; strip tjie " doors of the temple of the Lord s 



house of the gold, and give it to Assyria,^ ^^ take the sea 
from off the brazen oxen that were under it, and put it upon 
a pavement of stones," (2 Ein^s xvi. 17,) and then essay how 
we can replace it ; first commit sacrilege, and then make a 
free-will offering, and boast of the largeness bf our munifii- 
cence in the dole which would succeed it. This is the 
wickedness, the hypocrisy, the %g6kov ^&jhs of the " pseudo^ 
voluntary" system ; for if it meant only that the church, as 
well as the several sects of dissenters, was to have no grantip 
from the state, this is but what we have arrived at already, 
our only accession from the state now being (as it is a great 
one) the recommendation from his Majesty to contribute our* 
selves to the several religious objects of our church. Setting, 
then, this abuse of the word " voluntary" aside, ours still, in 
some degree, retains its character of a ** voluntary^'' church. 
Nay, it would, as I said, be very sad, if, with the abundant 
means possessed . by her members, she were not doing more 
than all the several sects of dissentients from her, even 
including the funds which they derive from churchmen. 

But setting aside all comparison with sects, or with times 
immediately preceding, or all vindication in man'^s sight, the 
one real question is. How stand we in the sight of God? Are 
we making such earnest exertions in extending His kingdom, 
in withstanding the inroads of His and our enemy, in ^^ giving 
light to them among us who sit in darkness,"^ in Christianizing 
our land, as would make us hope that He will lift up the 
light of His countenance upon us, and bless us, that He will 
not move our candlestick out of its place? I dare not so 
anticipate the judgment of God, as to say that we. are not ; 
but who will dare to say or think that we are P I mean not 
that, in any case, our deeds could stand tlie righteous judg- 
ment of God ; yet still there are deeds, there are " works, 
and charity, and services, and faith, and patience^^ which he 
commandeth (Rev. ii. 19)» for which he alloweth a church to 
stand ; and for the absence of which he removeth them ; have 
we these ? Was it not the very curse of restored Judah — 
*' Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled housesy and 
this house lie waste ? Now, therefore, thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Consider your ways. Ye looked for much, and, loi 
it came to little ; and when ye brought it home, I did blow it 
away. Why ? saith the Lord of Hosts. Because of mine 
house that is waste ; and ye run, every man to his own 
house.**^ And shall we, then, accustom ourselves (to take 
one instance only) to count by tens of thousands those 
who, in our metropolis alone, live by ^^ profaning the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?" Shall we inure ourselves, a^ to a thrice- 
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told tale, to hear of the myriads who subsist by breaking the 
Seventh or the Eighth Commandment ; of quarters of our 
metropolis which are *^ sinks of iniquity ;" of ^' hells*' in our 
Christian city ; of the innumerable multitude to whom the 
weekly sabbath is a day of rest from labour that they may 
labour only in serying sin, whom each Lord'*s-day is leading 
down nearer to hell, instead of lifting up to heaven? Shall we 
hear, day by day, of drunkenness, debauchery, brutality, pro- 
faneness, reigning among those who were once made *' members 
of Christ and heirs of heaven,^ and ^* turn on the other side^ 
as if it concerned not us? Is all this utterly irremediable? IKd 
net Christ die for them ? Did not Christ come to seek and 
6ave such as them ? And wills He not that even they should 
yet ** call upon the name of the Lord, and be saved ?^ Does 
he not yet ^* continue to them life and~ time of repentance, that 
they may be saved ?^ ^* But how shall they call on Him, in 
whom they have not believed ? And how believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard ? And how hear, without a 
preacher ? And how shall they preach unless they be sent ? 
As it is written. How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things !^ 
It is the most grievous curse of negligence and sin, that we 
become inured to it ; speak of it as though it were a necessary 
evil-^os if it did not oonCern men's souk— as if all this life and 
another, God^s promises and His threatenings, heaven and hell, 
were a dream, and all unreal, except the comforts and indul- 
gences to which we are accustomed ! For do we believe that 
*^ they who turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever f** Do we believe that " he who soweth 
sparingly, shall reap also sparingly ; and he which sowKtH 

BOUNTIFULLY, SHALL REAP ALSO BOUNTIFULLY?" Have WC 

heard our Saviour's bidding, ** sell that ye have, akI) give 
ALM&: provide yourself bags which wax not old, a treasure 

IK THE HEAVENS THAT TAlLfiTH NOT ?" And do WC grudgC 

ourselves all this reward ? Are we so bound down to the 
things, and customs, and measures of this world, as to have no 
kmgmg for this greater glory which Christ has promised to 
the greater sacrifices? Shall we act as if we, too, purposed to 
reverse our Saviour's teaching, and to *' lay wp for ourselves 
treasnres on earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal ;*' and not ** lay up for 
ourselves treasures in heaven, where neither* moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal ?" Is It nothing to " shine as the stars for ever and ever;" 
nothing ^ to reap bountifully ;" nothing to have a treasure, 
which, when these few years are over, still shall never fail ; 
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nothing to have the blessings of tboee, to wh^m our bounty 
has been blessed to their everlasting salvation ; nothing to 
have our Saviour's praise P And yet all this must be as nothing 
to us, we niust count all this as nothings— -if we be not induced 
to* sacrifice of what God has lent us, largely, bountifully, to 
our own inconvenience, like the blessed Apostles, (for so only 
were it a sacrifice,) to attain it. 

I cannot believe that men would be so dull, so unbelieving ; 
that we should have so few instances of self-devoting charity ; 
that men would think our Saviour*s precepts so impracticable; 
that we should bo giving hundreds instead of thousands, 
thousands for tens of thousands; that we should so shut up all 
the bowels of compassion to our poor brethren, who, untaught, 
unrecalled, without (as far as we. are concerned) one warning 
voice, have fallen back into the dominion of Satan ; that we 
should fall so far short of the ages which we call *' dark,^ in 
self-denying Christian charity, aid we, the clersy^ more faith- 
fully, more explicitly, more uncompromisingly demand ffer our 
6od what is his due, and, from our 'fellow-Christians, what 
would be their everlasting reward. 

We are afraid of seeming to exalt human merit ; we speak 
of pardon, acceptance, reconciliation; but we shrink irom 
speaking of what is one great end and object of our pardon, 
acceptance, reconciliation-— viz., God's glory in our acceptable 
labour and service through His great strength, and-^reward 
proportionate. The very name " reward** sounds strangely to 
us; and yet it is our blessed Saviour's promise, ^* Great h 
your reward in heaven.'* And thus, since we have lost sight 
of one main-spring to noble Christian action, which God has 
placed within the heart of man, can we marvel at the poorness 
of our attainments ? Yet they are not etit works, but God*s, 
" who worketh in us to will and to do of bis good pleasure." 
Wby, then, should we shrink, or rather is it not ungrateful to 
shrink, from declaring that they are good works, .because 
wrought in Him and by Him, by the strength which He 
supplies us as being members of His Son ; and that He will 
leward us openly P 

Ry some great efiR>rt akme can the ground, which we have 
lost to Satan, be recovered; the souls, which we have given over 
to^ his kingdom, be set free. It is not by petty insulated efforts 
here and: there, by making up a breach here and there in the 
skatteved walls of our Zion, wkile the enemy is pouring in 
Wee a flood through other avenuesr which we have allowed to 
decay, that we can now be saved. The wall must be bmlf 
(as in the days of Neheniiah)' ** so that there was no breach 
k#t tbereWi.''" Then shall *^ our enemies be much cast down, 
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for they shall perceive that the work is the work of God.^ 
(Neh. vi. 1, 16.) So also shall ^* the good hand of the Lord 
our God be upon us.^ 

Would, then, (to take this one case only,) we might profit 
by the calculations already made of the hundreds of thousands 
who, in London, cannot, if they would, hear the word of Grod, 
that we would '* count the cost,^^ not content with reducing a 
parish of 120,000 souls to 50,0io0 ; but really examine what 
would be needed, in order to provide every one (not already 
provided) with a place in the house of God, and with one who 
should and coula care for his soul. It will be a mighty 
undertaking; but the saying of a heathen has become a 
proverb-—'^ Possunt, auia posse videntur.^ Much more then, 
when the strength ana ability is not ours, but of Grod. The 
more arduous the task, the more apparently hopeless, the less 
one can calculate upon any human means, so much the more 
full of hope, yea, so much the more certain would it be of 
accomplishment, because it must be begun, continued, ended, 
independence upon God. It becomes possible, hecatise^ in 
human sight,it is impossible. Be the sum required what it may, 
if the work be but begun, with faith in God, and an earnest 
desire for His glory, it will be accomjdished. It concerns us all. 
London, as the heart of our social system, must be, and is, day 
by day more manifestly, circulating health or disease, religion 
or profaneness, the fear of God or atheism, in every corner of 
our land. It is felt also by many to be the concern of all. 
There are thousands who would gladly contribute to the 
great work, as soon as it should be set about in earnest. 
As long as mere palliatives are adopted, — a church or chapel 
erected here and there, — ^it is not our concern; we have 
labours like this, each in our own neighbourhood, to look to ; 
but when the clergy of the Metropolis shall set themselves 
indeed, under the authority of the heads of the church, to 
remedy this crying evil eis a whole^ ^* to lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes, and enlarge the borders of thy 
tents," then it will be, and will be felt to be, the concern of 
all. It is the very will of God that we should take a deeper 
interest, make gladder, readier sacrifices, exert greater energies, 
nay, and have greater strength to exert, in great undertakings : 
for He has planted the impulse in our hearts ; we are carried 
beyond ourselves by a power which we feel not to be our own, 
with a feeling, and a longing, and an energy, which masters 
all petty calculations, overwhelms the sense of self, overpowers 
our natural misgivings and despondencies, forbids us to con- 
template obstacles, (which, because not contemplated, sink 
into nothing,) gives us strength which removes mount^ns, 
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because it is the strength of faith — strength which, because 
we know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth, we know 
to be of God. God has shewn us a little type of this in the 
natural world, in mere humjan excitement and human feelings. 
How often have heights been gained, whereat those who 
gained them wondered how they came up thither ? And if 
this be so, for things of sense, for perishing interests, for some 
petty object in this fleeting, world, how much mpre, when the 
question is about things which shall last for ever, oJbout 
rescuing men^s souls from hell, about peopling the bright 
courts of heaven with immortal and happy soub to praise and 
bless God for ever and ever, yea, and m God and for God to 
bless us also, who have been His instruments in bringing back 
to Christ's fold the sheep for which He, the Good Shepherd, 
shed His precious blood ? 

The details of such a plan can best be given by those in 
authority ; but they ought to know that there are those who 
would gladly " lay up treasures in heaven" by parting with 
their treasure here, wno would make sacrifices, ,who look with 
sickening hearts at the undisputed reign of SataA in. portions 
of our metropolis, at the spiiitual starvation of myriads 
** baptized into the same Body" with themselves, who would 
gladly contribute their share, if they were but directed. I would 
not say any thing disputable upon such a subject as this; yet 
this might be said without offence, that whil^ w6 h^ye been 
circulating the Bible in foreign tongues, sending forth 
missionaries into the isles of the sea, educating slaves, assaying 
the conversion of the Jews, we have fearfully negleisted a 
domestic duty. And it is idle, and worse than idle, to 
speak-— I ^ill not say boastfully, (although this also were 
probably very true,) but — exultingly, of the hundred or fifty 
thousands annually ^ collected for the one or the other religious 
purpose abroad, while our own homes are left desolate. At 
all events, this we should have done, and not left the other 
undone. 

But it is not such objects as these which interfere, except so 
far that they satisfy us that we are doing something, that 
people go to hear of the result of missionary exertions in the 
one place, or the increased study of God's word in another, 
until they live in this atmosphere of excitement from without, 
and forget that, within a few yards of the fair streets through 
which they go to hear of these glad tidings from foreign lands, 
there are tens of thousands whom that word never reached, 
who never, perhaps, were within the house of God, except 
perhaps when at baptism ^^ they received the seal which now 
(in St. Augustine's language) convicts them to be deserters, 
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but AVfdls not to their crown.*' ^^ The diseased hate ye not 
strengthened ; neither have ye healed that which was sick ; 
neither have ye bound up that which was broken ; neither 
have ye brought again that which was driven away ; neither 
have ye sought that which was tost. And they are scattered 
because there is no shepherd ; and they become meat to all the 
beasts of the field when they are scattered. My sheep wander 
Uirough all the mountains, and upon every high niil, yea, 
My flock is scattered upon all the face of the earth, and n<me 
doth search nor seek after them.'" — (Ezek. xxxiv. 4 — 6.) 

But for such objects as these, there would be enough, and 
more than enough ; theg Would hinder no good work ; stich 
scattering increaseth. The real hindrance is, that we are 
aocustpmed to such petty measures of giving, that we make 
comforts of luxuries, and necessaries of comforts, and necessity 
dt *^ what is becoming in our station,*" and a gospeUrule of the 
world's standard, until we have no room left for any but petty 
contributions ; and then, because a mighty stream has been 
formed out of the 100,000 little rivulets which have been 
poured into it, there we mirror ourselves and our contributions 
m that vast tide, and forget hoiv mean and contemptible they 
in themselves were. Our whole system of alms-giving and 
religious contributions is one vast system of self-deceit, in 
which we magnify ourselves in our own sight ; and, in the 
bustle of what is being done around us, contrive to forget the 
poorness of our own share, as well as that Great Day wherein 
we i^all have to give account, not of what was done in our day, 
but of what we did, gave, sacrificed, abandoned, denied 
ourselves for His sake, who for our sakes became poor. God 
give us all grace to answer this to ourselves, that so" we may 
be able to answer it to our endless glory, and receive His 
reward in the presence of His holy angels ! 

Oxford, September f 1835. 



Since the above paper was written, the Right Reverend the 
Bishop of London has (as was hoped) been enabled, in sbme 
degree, to mature a plan, whereby — not ail, but — a portion of the 
evil, which immediately affects London and its vicinity, might 
be relieved. 
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It had been to be wished, thai he coald have been entitled so 
to calculate on the Christian feeling of that great metropolis, 
that he could have claimed at once out of its enormous wealthy 
its comforts, its luxury, its vanities, its nothingnesses, — from the 
amusement or the showi or the animal gratifications of an hour, — 
what might have regenerated a Christian city, and converted die 
abodes of discord and misery, and lust, and strife, and bias* 
phemy, — the types of hell — into joy, peace, and love, the ante- 
pasts of heaven. Fearful of asking too much, he applies but fo? 
something less than one-sixth of what is needed for the entire 
removal of the actual destitution — for 60 new Churches, where 
310 would be required, if one Church, on an average, were pro- 
vided for each 8000 persons. It remains for us to shew, that we 
are in some degree alive to what is the common concern of us 
all; the spiritual provision for our metropolis, *' that great city ,*'and 
its million five hundred thousand souls. Should such support be 
offered, as might encourage the Bishop to undertake the whole 
of this great task, besides the incalculable blessing to the metro- 
polis itself, (a blessing, which would be felt through the whole 
land,) there would be set an example and a pattern, which might 
increase the efficiency of our whole Church, beyond even the 
farthest hopes of those, now most sanguine. Would that persons 
in this their day could see, what they will one day see, and 
what, in the abstract, they are ready to acknowledge, the uttejr 
insipidity and worthlessness of those momentary things wherein 
they employ the money committed to them, compared to the 
contributing the means, whereby one human soul may be restored 
to, or preserved in, our Redeemer's fold. 

'* For the accomplishment of this object,'' says the Right Rev. 
the Bishop, " a great effort is required ; great, cls men are now 
'* accustomed to measure the requirements of Christian charity; and 
*^ yet are there not hundreds of persons who could give to the cause 
** of Christ and of His Church their thousand pounds each, without 
** sacrificing one of their comforts or enjoyments ? and are there not 
'< multitudes whom we have a right to call upon, even for such a 
** sacrifice, if it be requisite, in order to rescue so many of their fellow- 
" creatures from the miseries of irreligion and vice, and to prevent 
'* the further growth of an evil, which threateni; our national peace 
" and safety T 

The following facts and plans are abstracted from the ^ Pro- 
posals" published by the Right Rev. the Bishop : only it must 
be borne in mind (what one is apt to forget in these tabular 
statements), that each unit represents a human soul; that one is 
not even speaking of the religious destitution of one generation, 
but of what has been, and what must (but for timely aid) be, and 
must increase-^the continually repeated cycle of the spiritual 
starvation of so many thousand distinct, undying, human souls. 
(These statements include only parishes, exceeding 7000 soals.) 
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Spiritual destitution of London, 

Pjiriih«». Popalation. Chorch Room, **jjJJJJ''" ^jJjJP'* Proportion. 

4 166.000 8,200 notJL 11 not 1 for 15.000 

21 739,000 66,155 notJL 45 not 1 for 16,400 

9 232,000 27,327 not ^ 19 1 for 12,300 

34 1,137.000 Ury Cha- 1 Total 75 ToUl 1 1 /u, ic mo 

380,046 pels with- /2«'000 average/ ^ **^' ^^'^"^ 
— -^ out cure. J 



Unprovided 1 

for in 34 > 3/756,954 126,682 Cakalatiog necessary 
parishes J 3 Church-room at | 

Sittings re-1 050 oig • 

quired. / ". " 380,046 whole number provided for. 

East and North-East of London. 

parishes. PopaUitioii. Charchet & Cbxpein. Proportion. ClergynKn. Proportion. 

10 1 353,460 I 18 | 1 for 19,000 1 22 [ 1 for 14,000 



General outline of the plan as agreed upon, 

1. To build or purchase and partly endow at least 50 new 
Churches. 

. 2. Districts to be assigned to each Church, within the limits of 
which the Minister thereof may exercise pastoral care, except ia 
special cases, in which it may be deemed advisable to provide Chapels 
of Ease, to be under the care of the Incumbents of parishes ; but that 
such Chapels have, in every case, their own officiating Clergymen. 

3. Nomination to Churches and Chapels not being Chapels of 
Ease (as generally desired) in the Bishop of the diocese. 

4. In single cases (if desirable) patronage to be vested in the 
Patron of the Living, or official trustees, to be named by the 
Committee. 

5. iSums of £\ 00 and upwards may be paid in equal instalments 

in four years, or individuals may subscribe annually for foUr 

years, 

(Thus e. g. one who could only contribute £25 in any one year, might be a 
subscriber of £100, one who could give £50 only in a single year, £200.) 

. 6* Endowment, in many cases, to be provided by means of the 
minor stalls of St. Paul's. 

(St. Paul*s vfAs founded, as a sort of Missionary establishment for the vicinity 
when Heathen ; it accomplished the end assigned it ; and now, again, after 
centuries, through our negligence, its work has again to be performed ; only, 
in the midst of a country professedly Christian. And, by God*8 mercy, it still 
exists ; and may again be the means of evangelizing the yet worse Heathen- 
ism, which has been allowed to gather round it, and to carry into the 
darkest '< streets and lanes of the city'* the Cross which its dome uprears. 

On a large plan, it would be desirable to raise at least £600,000. 
The present Subscriptions do not much exceed £11 6,000. 



ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 

RAISED 

BY THE " RECORD" AND OTHERS 

TO THE PLAN OF THE 

METROPOLIS CHURCHES' FUND 

BV THE 

Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 



When objections are made to any work of charity, they 
have far more effect than is intended. For as men's notions of 
charity now are, it seems as if our Lord had said, ^' it is more 
blessed to receive than to give," or " lay up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth ;" only, out of your abundance, cast a 
little into God's treasury, yet so that it diminish not any of 
Your comforts, enjoyments, ease, or luxury. Objections may 
be in some minds the reason for not giving: Jor the most 
part, they are only the excuses of selfishness. At least, for one, 
who is really prevented by conscience from giving to a work 
of charity, and who evinces that conscientiousness by giving to 
Dome other oI)ject to which he can ponscientiously, whatever 
he would, had conscience permitted, have sacrificed for this 
former object, there will be nundreds to whom it will be a mere 
excuse for keeping to themselves money, which they would 
have been compelled to offer to God. For these objections 
generally grow in proportion to the greatness of the cost; 
on the scale on which societies are for the most part sup- 
ported, it were mockery to speak of sacrifice at all. 

This, of course, only shews, that persons ought to be very 
cautious in raising objections, since to so many they will be 
^ mere cloke for covetousness. For there are and will 

Erobably (where Church principles are so little understood) 
e more and more associations started, with which a Church. 
man can have nothing to do. If we object, with an en- 
lightened conscience, put not ourselves forward beyond our 
measure, intrude not into things of which we are no judges, 
are submissive to lawful authority, take not to ourselves the 

B 
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hif^kest places, then we shall for the most part be echoing 
only the objections made by those who have authority to 
make them, and if any abuse them to their own hurt, we 
" are free from their blood ;"" if we object rashly and self- 
confidently, then whatever consequences result, whether of 
opposing the work of God, or of furnishing an occasion to $in, 
will be on our heads. 

The following pages were written, not as if there were any 
valid or plausible excuse for not aiding in the gigantic work 
of diminishing (if it might be, in some sensible degree) the 
spiritual destitution of. the Metropolis, (unless indeed a 
person were employing all whereof God had made him 
steward in like works elsewhere,) but to remove excuses from 
such as do not desire to have excuses. And let not people 
think (as many seem inclined) that the very existence of ob- 
jections is a sufficient objection. Especially, when they whom 
God has made overseers of His Church not only join insti- 
tutions, but themselves come forward, and ask for the Chris- 
tian support of their people in relieving those committed 
to their charge, a man had need have very weighty reasons, 
beyond private caprice, or a notion that it might be done 
better some other way, to stand excused before God. 

Of the objections here considered, the only one put promi- 
nently forward, with a view to deter people from joining in 
this great work, was that relating to tne appointment of the 
Ministers ; and the question really is, Do people indeed think 
the circumstance, that the appointment of the Ministers is 
with the Bishop of the Diocese, a sufficient reason for with- 
holding the payment of their debt to these their fellow- 
Christians, or shutting up the bowels of their compassion 
from them P Do they,— -whose usual argument, when some 
irregular project is set on foot, is, '^ Are we to leave so many 
thousands to perish ?" do they mean to withhold their aid from 
the greatest plan, which in the memory of man has been de- 
vised to relieve them ? to check also tne Christian charity of 
those who were disposed to aid them ? to divide the Chureh, 
or to leave a portion of it to do what is the duty of all ? 
is it really come to this, that the work of building Churches 
cannot be carried on unanimously by the members of the 
Church, because the appointment to those Churches is to be 
with the Bishop of the Diocese, to which these Churchmen 
belong, and in which the Churches are to be built ? or still 
further, — ^since they equally reject any other plan of official 
trustees, (for this is provided for,)— -unless the nomination be 
with individuals of their own choosing, and their nominees 
after them ? ^ One is -persuaded that some mistake must 
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have blinded men^s eyes, else oould tfh^y not mean any thing 
so monstrous. And to remote this wrong impression was the 
original object of the following pages. 

The question, however, has further bearings ; and, as prin- 
ciples become more developed, the mode of acting, resulting 
from this and the opposite view, will probably characterise 
still more decisively large component portions of the Church. 
The one, the Dissenting principle, as it looks upon every thing 
individually, and upon the Church only as an aggregate of 
individuals, so in the Church, or what they esteem such, it 
looks exclusively to individual character, and would trust to 
individuals of the present day to select others who shall faith- 
fully represent their principles, and these others, and so on ; 
they look to a succession of doctrine or principles, independ- 
ently of any external constitution; and expect the boay, to 
which they attach themselves, always to continue such as the 
present generation is. The other view looks to the Church as a 
whole, and while they receive with thankfulness those eminent 
saints, whom God from time to time forms in His Church, 
yet expect the chief stability and perpetuity through the 
Church itself, as being the institution of Grod, and the succes- 
sion of Ministers, as being appointed by God. The one will 
look to individual effort, would contract itself into societies, 
draw into these all it thought like-minded, whether within or 
without the Church, while, what it calls the visible Church, 
it abandons as something of necessity dead and cold, except 
accidentally (so to say), or so far as it should be acted upon 
through these external bodies ; the other looks upon the 
Church, as the instrument of God for man's salvation, that 
whatever is done soundly must be done through the Church 
as a whole ; that what is so done, has Grod's blessing upon it, 
more than those other self-chosen modes of exertion ; that so- 
cieties are but a very imperfect meansof compassing an end ; that 
they may be necessary, in certain emergencies, on account of the 
crippled state of the Church, but that after a time they will 
certainly decay ; and that, therefore, the more we commit to 
the Church, and the less to individuals or societies, the safer 
it will be for our posterity. Any society less in extent than 
the Church, or formed upon any other principles than the 
Church, whatever temporary ends it may serve, will at last 
probably be mischievous, because perverted. And therefore 
It seems our wisdom, when we are compelled to form such, to 
entrust them with as little power as may be, to make them 
wholly subservient to the Church, as channels for her nourish- 
ment, but with no power to overflow her at will. According 
to the turn whidi tnings have been taking during this present 
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cebtury, we should be governed by societksf not by Bishops. 
In the following paper, however) the question has been oonsi. 
dered as a matter of fact, (as the urgency of the particular case 
required,) not with any detail of argument. Only so much, it 
was thought, might be premised to account for a controversial 
tone, which would otherwise have been avoided. It should be 
recollected, that the question was not of our seeking; that the 
plan of vesting the patronage in the Bishop of the Diocese 
was that originally proposed, but that some, not content with 
declining to subscribe, have, through their organ, endeavoured 
to deter others, who have confidence in that organ, from con- 
tributing. The line taken was that of self-defence ; and if, 
in pursuing k, it was impossible to avoid expressing appre- 
hensions of the tendencies of certain principles, this is done 
with all real respect for individuals, who mistakenly hold 
them, and who probably may be startled by the facts con- 
nected with them. 

Letter reprintedjront the British Magasdney 
November i 18S6, and the following. 

When we have considered a subject for some time, we are 
apt to forget the process by which we arrived at our result, 
and the difficulties which we had to surmount in coming to it. 
And this is natural ; for the end of all consideration being 
action, when we have reached the point we wanted, we need 
no longer the scaffolding by which we reached it, and it con- 
cerns us no longer to recollect how much difficulty we had in 
fixing and constructing it. We have arrived at what we 
wanted to attain to, a result. And this done, we are apt to 
discard our scaflblding as no longer of any use, and unsightly 
and cumbersome* Now this were all very well, if we were 
airugitei^, and could manage things by ourselves ; but since 
such is the case in nothing which concerns a common good, 
this habit of ours has its inconveniences ; for, if we want to 
help up others to the same point, we must be content to keep 
in mind the process by which we arrived there ; since unless 
we have strength, and the long arm of authority and influence, 
to bring people up by the short road of imreasooing convic- 
tion, {which, though an excellent, is now a disused way,) we 
must content ourselves with pointing out the circuitous track 
which we took ourselves. 

In plain words, it is astonishing how soon, after we have 
made up our minds upon any practical matter, we forget all 
the difiiculties, doubts, n^isgivings, which we had during the 
process, and are even surprised to find that others are held 
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back by difBculties* not unlike those which we have just 
surmounted. We have reached the eminence, and so have 
attained a survey of the surrounding country, and, having its 
length and breadth clearly before us, forget that it was not so 
with ourselves on our way thither, that we could see far less 
distinctly a little while before. 

. I do not make these observations so much for the sake of 
what I am immediately going to say, as that in these days 
of division and perplexity, in which so many of us are 
gradually feeling back our way after old truths and the old 

Eaths, it will be a great evil and mistake, if, when any of us 
ave found them, we are impatient at the slowness of others 
to enter upon them, who have been brought up perhaps in 
prejudices opposed to them. In these days we have probably 
come to some of our own principles slowly, and so must not 
forget our slowness, or be grievea if others be slower still. 

To turn, however, to the subject in hand*. Some persons, 
it is understood, decline to contribute to the great plan of 
building Churches in London, because the patronage is to be 
vested in the Bishop, and the ^* Record'^ has been advising 
them to hold back. Now, one must (as things now are) 
confess that there is real and great difficulty in all patronage, 
so much so, that it is a special instance of Gkxl's Providence 
over His Church that, out of materials so unpromising, He 
has yet brought out a degree of order so little disharmonized 
by men'^s wilfulness. Thus, we have private patronage 
tending to bring in younger sons and brothers ^^ into the 

Eriest'^s office % for the sake of a morsel of bread^^ only ;— we 
ave crown patronage invaded and seized upon by the 
ministers of state, and prostituted to political purposes ;> — we 
have corporate patronage, where the divided responsibility /encb. 
to make the several patrons less regardful of the character of 
their united acts, and the patronage, although nominally cor- 
porate, has often almost degenerated into a system of virtual 
self-nomination (as in colleges), or of individual appointment, 
without its responsibility, which is a compound evil ;— -we 
have, popular election, which brings into the house of God. 
all the evils of secular canvassing, and its attendant pro- 
fanations ;— we have episcopal patronage, iivhich, as being 
individual, may have the evils of private patronage, and 
those, in this case, aggravated (if thf?y do ever occur) by the 
additional scandal which th^y oocasion in consequence of the 
high dignity of the parties; — ^lastly, we have of late had 

> The temptations among the Dissenters to enter upon the office of 
preacher^ from secular motives, appear (from the account of an eminent* 
person among them to myself) to be much greater. 
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trustee-patronage, ivbidi some seem inclined to prefer, becausei 
on account of its recent introduction into the Church, there 
has not been time for t/« cTils to he developed among us^ 
although (by means of the presbyterian body) it has been 
the main*stay of Socinianism^ and, but for it, that soul* 
destroying heresy might never have obtained any footing in 
this country. So flagrant are the evils in some of these cases, 
(e. g., private or crown patronage,) that, if people allow their 
minds to dwell exclusively upon them, they are tempted to 
ascribe all the evils of the church to these single causes. And 
yet, through the good providence of our Grod, unpromising 
as are all these things in their tendencies^ and although some 
of them might unquestionably be corrected by regulations 
which the church could make or enforce withcmt interfering 
with any just rights; the church is, as a whole, in a state, 
as far as these causes are concerned, fairly flourishing, and, 
** our enemies themselves being judges,^ more spiritually 
flourishing, than any dissenting body. Still, one must l3e 
ready to admit that there is evil in the administration of 
patronage, and that, as to crown patronage (and episcopal 
patronage, as aflected by it), the risk has been aggravated 
Dv the admissibility of persons, aliens from or enemies to the 
cnurch, to those offices of state which have usurped the 
patronage of the crown. It is contemplated, on all hands, as 
possible^ that in a few years, the government might, for a 
time, pass into the hands of these men. Should then the 
selection of our bishops remain, virtually, uncontrolled, in the 
hands of persons who employ that power for political ends, die 
patronage of bishops might become a curse of the church, 
and they themselves her corrupters. It is inexpressibly 
degrading to have to speak the truth on this point, but we 
must not withhold it. The power of the crown having 
virtually passed out of the hanas of the king (the supreme 
governor of the church) into those of his ministers, we must 
admit the possibiHiy of the churchV being corrupted through 
its bishops, and that a time might come when they who most 
reverence episcopacy, as an ordinance of God, ndghi (as during 

^ As an instance of the importance attached to Lady Hewle/s charity, 
which,through the trustee-system, became the foster-mother of Socinianism« 
instead of furnishing '* godly ministers of Christ Jesus'^ — the well-known 
Eichhom, the founder of a peculiar species of ratiomdisvi, asked the 
writer of these lines, eleven years ago, with especial interest, after the 
Socinian College at (or near) York. It was the only then-existing 
Bnglish institution about which he felt any interest ; but about this he 
had full information, and evidently looked to it as Uie channel whereby 
rationalism might be introduced into this ooustry. 
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the Arian persecutions) mourn over every exercise of the 
functions of them who were thrust into, this high office. But 
in what case? Why, if every thing were to stand para- 
lyzed, — if the then monarcl^^ should remain bound hand and 
foot in the thraldom of an ungodly ministry, — if the chapters 
(to take the next step) were to accept ana elect any persons 
proposed to them, — ^if, when the individual so elected was 
proposed to the people, no one should be found to protest 
against it, and then, lastly, if bishops should be found to 
consecrate one notoriously disqualified ; — then, certainly, we 
might again have such bishops as Hoadley or worse, in every 
see ; we might have not one, but a whole bench of Hoadleys. 
And, it is true, one should wish to have no patronage in the 
liands of a Hoadley. But people, while they speculate thus, 
do, as is often the case, entirely forget the greater evil in the 
less. They fix their eyes on some small spot immediately 
before them, (as in this case, on the fifty, or sixty, or a 
hundred additional district churches, which, by God^s blessing, 
may be built in the metropolis,) and forget. all which lies 
beyond, all the patronage (in itself infinitely more influential) 
which already belongs to the see of London, and the in^ 
calculable influence which a Hoadley might exert in that see 
(in times favourable to such designs) upon the character 
of the whole church. All this is accounted as a mere matter 
of course, as already fixed, as an evil which is certainly 
coming ; men cower under it like animals before the gathering 
thunder-cloud ; no eflbrt is to be made to prevent it, but we 
are to direct our whole attention (so to speak) on some pawn 
in the vast stake, as if this alone was of any moment. And 
so people exaggerate its importance in proportion to their 
undervaluing the greater evil. They make up for their 
apathy in the welfiare of the whole church by their anxiety 
about what is, in proportion, but as ^'mint, anise, and 
cummin." For, evep should Almighty God so bless the efibrts 
of the present bishop, that one hundred new churches and 
chapels were obtained, people forget altogether tliat, when 
these are once filled up, th^ change in them is not ordinarily 
very rapid ; that a bishop, for the most part, is already in 
the middle period of life when he is advanced to so high a 
station as the see of London, and that there is one yet more 
important to which he may be removed; so that, even 
supposing the case that every barrier is broken through, and 
a Hoadley again, in these more wakeful days, appointed, 
not many of these new appointments would fall to his lot. 
And what would these appointments be ? Probably but very 
poor, and very laborious, cures, which no one could covet 
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but for the sake of advancing his Master^s kingdom. Such, 
then, is the contingent^ the possible evil, for fear of which 
Christian charity is to be checked until some safer channel can 
be found through which it may flow. The streams of Christian 
charity have been turned more copiously than heretofore upon 
our neglected metropolis; some attempt has been made to 
diminish the spiritual destitution of parishes, where the des- 
titution is counted by hundreds of thousands of Christian 
souls; and this is to be stopped, and men's natural and 
Christian impulses are to be chilled, and their bowels of 
mercy restramed ! — Why ? Because, tf the whole churchy 
in its temporal head and its members^ neglect their duty^ an 
individual may hereafter be appointed to the office of London, 
unfit for the office of a bishop, and may^ if fifty churches are 
built, have some five-— if one hundred, some ten — laborious 
and ill-requited cures to dispose of. Surely this is gnat- 
straining. If the evil were actually present, if we had such a 
bishop as those whom men's fears look to, something were to 
be said, and some additional precautions might be to be taken, 
now that, in the first instance, all the new district churches 
are to be provided with ministers at once. And yet the 
precaution is taken, that, in any case which is considered 
desirable by the committee, *^ with consent of the bishop," 
the nomination may be vested in ^^ official trustees, to be 
named by the committee." (Rule 9.) Now, however, 
although all profess to be satisfied with the appoint- 
ments likely to be made by the present bishop, although 
the work is of magnitude enough to require the united efforts 
of all who love our church or men's souls, we are to be 
divided, and misgivings are to be raised, and an excuse to 
be furnished to those who wish to hoard ^^ the unrighteous 
Mammon," on account of this possible evil 1 And to prevent 
this far greater evil, nothing is done. As was said, one 
should be sorry to see our cures filled up by a Hoadley ; 
but what is this, compared to having bishoprics filled by 
Hoadleys.^ Yet men are content to see the desolation whicii 
they expect, pour in like a tide ; they neither ^^ mark the 
bulwarks nor tell the towers," nor make up the breaches in 
the wall, and think only that, when all is desolate, their own 
petty machinery may save a residue. If these evils do 
threaten us, (and I do not say that they do not, only I trust 
in God, and believe that He will give our spiritual rulers 
and ourselves wisdom and energy in the hour of trial,) if, or 
since, these evils do threaten us, why do not the clergy, why 
does not the church, for once, anticipate or prepare for the 
£vil,7— petition the King to take the recommendation to 
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bishoprics, or the appointment of other ecclesiastical offices ' 
in the gift of the crown, into his, own hands, as heretofore? 
Why sit still, and endure the degradation and mischief of 
political trafficking with the offices of the sanctuary ? Why 
not tell his Majesty, that the responsibility of recommending 
our bishops belongs to him individually, not to his ministers, 
— ^that God, * whose minister he is,' has laid it upon him, and 
that he cannot transfer it to others,-*-that it is to God that 
he has to give account of his care of His Church, not to the 
state, — that the ministers of state had, in times past^, and 
ought to have, no voice in this matter — ^that it depends 
solely on his Majesty, and that the Church wishes to have no 
one to interpose between his Majesty and herself-*-that this 
transference of the prerogative of the crown to his tempoiral 
ministers has been but a gradual usurpation, scarcely a 
century old— that it is no part of the civil constitution of the 
country, (to take the very lowest ground,)^ but that the 
ministers of the house of Hanover took advantage of a 
disputed, succession, to interfere more and more with the 
royal prerogative. Let the Church urge these and the like 
topics, respectfully but earnestly, like those who feel the 
sound state of the Church to be at stake, and will it be said 
that, in these days, when every complaint of every sect is 
attended to, this righteous requisition of the Church, that she 
may not have persons whom she mistrusts thrust into hei^ 
highest offices by those who have no, even constitutional, 
right to meddle with her altars, would not be listened to ? 
Or, again, if, in these days of religious toleration, she 
petitioned for the repeal of the " praemunire," — ^an act more 
arbitrary and inhuman than any which men have held up to 
reproach, and which yet they leave undisturbed, because it 
simply keeps down the Church, — what could the ^* friends 
of civil and religious liberty^ dare to say in its defence ? But 
if men are prepared to do none of these things, and are 

c See a series of interesting papers in the British Magazine, containing 
facts on this subject^ from Henry Vill. and onwards. They begin in the 
Feb. Number, 1837. 

^ It is, however, not yet complete. It is a well-known fact, that 
Mr. Pitt wished to advance his former tutor, the late Bishop Tomline, to 
the see of Canterbury; King George the Third declined: Mr. Pitt 
tendered his resignation ; '' he had engaged that Bishop Tomline should 
be the Archbishop, and the refusal would imply that he no longer 
possessed the confidence of his royal master ; he must, therefore, in that 
case, resign his office.'' The King accepted the resignation — " Mr. Pitt 
might cease to be minister, but he could not cease to be king." The 
King being thus determined, Mr. Pitt said he could press the subject 
no farther. 
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detenpined listlestly lo awiit the evil day, and to allow the 
Church gradually to be corrupted, without stirnng one 
hand to save her, it is idle to talk of one petty consequence 
of having such Bishops, as they thus carelessly anticipate. 
What is it but mockery, gravely to speak of the great 
evil of trusting some ten or fifteen appointments, in a series 
of years, to such a Bishop, when they wholly neglect 
the real overwhelming evil of having such Bishops at all ? 
Such persons must either have strangely miscalculated the 
additional influence which this new patronage would givQ 
any single Bishop, or they must be self-deceived; and, 
whatever they may persuade themselves, their real, although 
unconscious, anxiety must be, not that such Bishops may not 
have it, but that they themselves, or their friends, may» 
And this it is no want of charity to think, inasmuch as they 
are decidedly averse to any plan of '^ official trustees,^' — ^to 
any plan, in short, except that of having trustees of their own 
choosing, who shall in tneir turn choose others, — ^as to that of 
leaving the nomination altogether with the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

Having thus fairly owned the evils which might result 
from episcopal patronage, if nothing be done to prevent the 
corruption of our Bishoprics, I may be allowed to state some 
of those of the self-perpetuating trustee svstem. 1st, It is 
virtually a corporation, and so exposed to all the evils of one. 
In theory, the patronage of our colleges and chapters is very 
beautiful, far superior to any lay corporation. Yet men see 
the evils incidental toU! 2d, On the scale upon which it is 
proposed, it is evidently un-episcopal. A board of trustees, 
or a system of trustees, acting together, with the patronage 
of fifty or a hundred Churches in London* would leave 
episcopacy a name only. The influence of an united com- 
pact bodv is proverbial. 3d, There is no guarantee whatever 
that sucn a board of non-official trustees should retain the 
character which it had at first. No body of men ever did. 
The state even of the English Church has been essentially 
different in every century of her existence before and since 
the Reformation. Any one would instantly see that her 
state in the 16th, l7tfi, 18th, and 19th centuries has been 
different. And if there has been such variation in a Church, 
confined within certain limits by Creeds, Liturgy, and Articles, 
how much more with a lay and irresponsible board ? Lady 
Hewley's Charity should never be forgotten. Thanking God 
that it was not our Church which so suffered, we may profit 
by the ex])erience. The trustees who were entrusted with 
providing ^^ pious and godly ministers of Christ Jesus," 
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themselves Socintans, and appointing persons to preach the 
God-denying apostacy ! It was briefly, but well said^ ^ This 
bad not been the case, had Lady newley made the Arch- 
bishops of York her trustees.^ Yet there is no more security 
in the case of lay-trustees of the Church than in that of 
presbyterians, that they should not lapse into Socinianism ; 
many of those who now are so anxious for lay-trustees, would, 
at other times, eagerly decry, as exclusive and bigotted, the 
very^ notion that there was even more hope in the case of ^the 
Church than of Dissenters. The question, be it observed, 
is not whether either plan is absolutely aecttrey^^uothmg 
administered by men can be;-— but amply whether Bishops 
or lay-trustees yield the mo8t secfumty. Bishops (setting aside 
every thing else) are bound by their habits, by their religknis 
and theological education, by their office, by the articles and 
creeds of the Church ; laymen have not, necessarily, any of 
these ties, and yet, with the case of L#ady Hewley's Charity 
before their eyes, people will contend that a system of sel^^ 
electing trusteeship (with no limitation that the members be 
clerical) is a better safeguard than one of official clerical 
trustees, or than episcopal nomination ! 

And yet, if this one flagrant instance sufficed not, in which, 

for a long series of years, an institution founded to maintuii 

*^ godly Ministers of Christ Jesus,^ became the propagator 

of the heresy, which blasphemes Him ; there is yet another, 

and, as yet, unremedied. The ^^ Society'' or ^^ Company for the 

propi^ation of the Gospel in New England" was cnartered 

m 1663, and the celebrated and Christian Robert Boyte was 

its first president; its first members appear to have been 

selected vrith care, and they were empowered to fill up their 

number by the election of ^^ discreet and fit persons ; they 

were laymen also, it appears, of the Church; and vet 

although the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign 

parts was chartered, not 40 years later, by King William III., 

the one has remained in the hands to which it was first con« 

fided, the other has long lapsed into the hands of Soeinians* 

Why ? because the one was vested in official clerical trustees, 

and at the head thereof, the Archbishops a.nd some Bishops 

of the Churchy and by the Bishops mainly its afiairs have 

been conducted ; the other was committed to irresponsible 

lay-trustees, respectable or valuable men in the first instance, 

but who, having no official responsibility! allowed the Society 

to sink into the hands of Socinians. Such have been the 

fruits of the two systems as we see them side by side ; such 

the results of irresponsible trustees. 

Firom this and similar experience, some Dissenters have 
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objected to any, or any but very small, endowments, on the 
ground of the. tendency of all [their] endowments to fall into 
the hands of Socinians — i. e. on this very system, which is by 
these persons recommended as the only safe one, that of irre- 
sponsiole trustees. 

There is, however, a still more painful part of the subject 
upon which it is yet right to speak — viz. whether there be not 
especial reason to dread unsoundness hereaftcTy in that very 
portion of the Church which now holds itself alone to be 
sound, and alone to preach the Gospel. This is said, not 
from any inclination to depreciate individuals now living — ^far 
otherwise-*but from dread of the results of the system which 
they have adopted. No one would doubt the identity of the 
peculiar system of theology embraced by the party, which is 
now every where anxious for the self-perpetuating trusteeships, 
with the Grenevan. And then it is startling to find, that it 
was out of Geneva that Socinianism sprung; that the Genevan 
reformation is every where prostrate, except where it had been 
connected with, and embalmed by, the vicinity of the Anglican 
Church. Its home, Switzerland, desolated by rationalism ; 
France in an unsatisfactory state, by its own confession ; and 
the first seeds of rationalism carried into Germany, through 
Prussia, by the French Protestant refugees; Holland, like 
Germany, a prey to rationalism, and taking the same course ; 
the presbyterians, even in England, Socinians, and, to some 
extent, in the north of Ireland : — b. melancholy picture this of 
the fruits of Zuinglfs and Calvin's departure from the true 
catholic doctrine of the sacraments ! And would that this were 
all [ But now, even the American bodies connected with the 
Swiss reformation-*^, e. the whole of the religious bodies of the 
United States, excepting the Anglican Church-^^^eem threat- 
ened with the like scourge. (Tne Romanist Church has, of 
course, its own separate history.) I will only insert here the 
boding observations of one, not of our own Church and country, 
well-acquainted with, and bound by many ties of friendship 
to, the American bodies in question. The remarks were imme- 
diately called forth by a discussion of the doctrine of original 
sin, by one who is the oracle of the present un-Sodnianized 
theology in the religious bodies of the United States, external 
to. the Church, Professor Moses Stuart. Professor Stuart, 
namely, brings forward a number of physical objections to the 
anti- Pelagian doctrine of original sin, and remarks, *f The 
whole, subject needs, in this country, an investigation and 
review de novo, such as it. has not yet received." " To this 
review de inmo^ observes the deep-thinking and far-sighted 
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reviewer **, " M. Stuart has himself contributed. When^ 
now, one observes how he conducts his examination of the ^ 
doctrine of original sin, free and independent of honoured 
niunes and confessions of faith, and how he, in part, brings 
forward the same objections which the rationalist theologians 
among ourselves set up against the letter of the Church's 
doctrine — ^and when one anticipates further, that, among the 
younger theological race of America, this mode of proceeding 
will continivillj spread, (and that, calling to aid our rationalist 
Gcerman books,) one cannot but already anticipate that North 
America must go through the same crisis into which Germany 
has been brought.'^ Such are Professor Tholuck's fears, 
founded on the mode in which one doctrine has been handled 
by a teacher, whose unwearied labour and diligient study of 
toe modern scientific works of Germany, have made him an 
orade.for a large portion of the theology of the United States. 
But if one takes into account that this individual, thus in- 
fluential as a writer and teacher, is embarrassed on other 
points also ; that he directly attacks the catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity ; that he rejects every thing which, even on the\ 
mysteries of the Gospel, does not ^^ convey intelligible ideas,-? 
and, among these, ^' the eternal generation of the Son," and 
*^ the procession of the Holy Ghost ;^ that he has avowed 
himself a Sabellian, that is, an Unitarian ; that the title, <^ Son 
of Gk)d,^ according to him, relates in its highest sense to the. 
miraculous conception of our Lord, sometimes to his dignity 
as the> Christ, but generally to his likeness to Grod, because 
the. Logos appeared in him ; that) in the words of the writer 
already quoted, ^^ he leaves the paths marked out b^ those of 
** his confession, and by the doctrinal expositors in his church, 
and seeks out new paths, partly because doubts, to which 
they were strangers, have found their way into his mind ;^! 
that, again, (to take a different point, but one which involves 
the whole question of the inspiration of the Bible,) his views 
on the citations of the Old Testament in the New are vacil* 
lating and unsatisfactory, and tampering with rationalism, — 
any one who has the least acquaintance with the course which 
German theology took in its decline, cannot but be ^* horribly 
afraid^ for the unepiscopal bodies of the United States. This 
alarm is aggravated by the circumstance, that the individual 
in question and his adherents are {like Michaelis, and corre- 
sponding individuals among the Germans of the last century,), 
standing over against otliers who have departed more widely 
from the faith. In the highest doctrines, they still conceive 

«> Prof, Tholuck, Littcrarisclier Anzeiger, AptU 7th, 1834* 
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themselves opposed to the oommon-pUwe Unitarians ; and on 
the doctrine of original sin we are told^ that ^ the theologians 
of New England^ and especially Dr. Wood at Andbver," 
have *^ adopted the Zuinglian notion, that * original sm' 
means only * hereditary evil,' man being bom with a dispo- 
ntion to evil, for which he is not responsible, till he gives way 
to it by actual transgression i" L e. they have adopted the 
Pelagian here^. So that this influential body has the addi- 
tioniQ disadvanti^ ni bein^ the '^ middle party ^* conceding 
doctrinal truth without misgiving, because it seems for the 
present to 'stand opposed to a party which has conceded yet 
more, although, in lact, it is only paving the way for them. 
So it was in Germany ; so it will ever be. The seeds of 
German rationalism are sown ; the sml seems altogether like 
that which in Grermany produced such a harvest of death ; 
the ground has been broken up, ploughed, harrowed ; the first 
signs of the death-crop are there ; God erant that she may 
yet know, in this her day, the things which belong unto her 
peace! 

But for usy-— and the question comes home to us,— are we in 
a sound, understanding state, when, because of some pecutiar 
language, some occasional warmth of expresMon, and a good 
deal of defensive tone, works of this and the like kina are 
circulated among ourselves, with recommendations from in* 
fluential individuals, whether within or without the Church, 
who belongs more or less, to the same Genevan school from 
which so much rationalism has elsewhere sprung ? Let any 
one consider by whom Jacob Abbott's books have been re- 
printed and recommended'; how his ** Comer-Stone^ (the 
writer of which, whether he as yet know it or not, must dis- 
believe the divinity of our Blessed Lord) has been recom- 
mended, and with what approbation it has by a peculiar 
school been received, and say whether we are not in danger 
of being Socinianized unawares ' ? Our state is very preca- 
rious ; the crisis is now at hand ; and although there is good 
ground to hope that we may escape, (yet so as by fire,) that 
hope rests solely on the great mercy of God» who has been 
warning us to escape — ^not certainly in the discrimination of 
that portion of the Church who thinks itself in the exclusive 

• One grieves^ and can hardly understand^ how the ** Comer-Stone*' 
should have been reprinted and recommended by Rer. H, Blunt, even 
though $ome very offensive passages were omitted. The whole was re- 
printedy with a sort of apology, by the most learned, and moderate, and 
influential, of the Dissenting teachers. 

f See a most valuable essay " On the Introduction of Rationalist PdiH 
ciples Into Religion.''— Tracts of the Times, No. 73. 
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|X)sse8sion of the preaching of the Gospel. This is said in 
sorrow, not, God forbid ! from rivalry or boast. ** Would that 
all the Lord's people were prophets V It is not, I repeat, the 
indiyiduals whom we mistrust, but the system which they 
have admitted, lest, when they are fallen aueep, it produce, in 
England also, the fruits which it has borne every where 
besides. While people are contemplating and acting upon 

S>ssible evils which may result from the appointments to our' 
ishoprics, if the Church venture to expose to the storm her 
^< nudum remigio latus,*^ which, in the hours of calm, involved 
no such apparent danger, let them be consistei\t, and consider, 
in their own case also, the probable results of things, and not, 
like children, persuade themselves that their little bark wiU 
Tide safely, although erery one constructed like it lie pros- 
trate. Let men trust themselves less, and God more !-M;rust 
less their own contrivances, and trust more in the constitution 
of the Church, which is the ordinance of God, and His pro- 
vidence in upholding His own ordinance, and correcting and 
overruling man's abuses of it. It is part of the self-idolizing 
of the day, to look to ourselves and our own plans, and to seek 
for shelter in our own petty houses of clay, and not to look to 
that majestic temple into which we are built up, ** whose, 
builder and maker is God.'' This looking to ourselves, and 
despising the organization which God has provided for us in 
the Church, threatens to turn our designs for good into 
centres of evil. 

II. There is yet another class, who, although they would 
and do build Churches where themselves are plainly respon- 
sible, yet engage in the work with a heavy heart, as fearing, 
on some such grounds as the above, that the *^ Establishment 
itself may cease to be an orthodox catholic Establishment." 
These, too, one must admit as before, have had their grounds 
of fear, although, God be praised, better days appear to be 
dawning, and better hopes. The mania for amalgamating 
the Church, on the score of charity, with the one ^ or other 
body of Dissenters, has apparently subsided ; the hopes of 
conciliating them, by the abandonment of doctrine, or of 
the expression of doctrine, has been given up ; people who 
slumbered, rather than slept, have been awakened to a 
higher estimate of truths which they held before, but were 
discouraged from avo;(7ing ; the misgivings about the Atha- 
nasian Creed have been, in the minds of others, removed ; 
and a fuller historical knowledge has shewn, that, whatever 
might have been expected berorehand, that Creed has been 
the great bulwark against heresy and doctrinal apostacy; 
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others have come to see its actual doctrinal value <; late dis- 
cussions, again, have brought to the knowledge of many, 
who might otherwise have been ignorant of it, that the 
prayers m our Liturgy, to which some objected as containing 
most explicitly the doctrine that ^* all infants are regenerate 
in baptism," were actually composed by the very persons, 
'^ martyrs, confessors, and distinguished divines," whom this 
school is disposed even unduly to magnify, at the expense 
of the ancient Church — our Reformers ; and this must have 
its weight: others, again, are beginning to feel, that the 
Sacraments of our Lord have been disparaged, and their 
value and efficacvy as His gifts, been forgotten or thrown 
into the shade ; that no part of the Gospel can be omitted 
without detriment to the rest ; and that, therefore, what has 
taken the title of ^* evangelic preaching" must have exhi- 
bited a defective system, inasmuch as it took little or no 
account of the Sacramento of the Oospel. 

All these things are producing their effect, and the Church 
is beginnine more to feel that her strength lies in trust in 
God, and adherence to the form which He has given her — ^not 
in any outward alliances ; and the political character which 
Dissenters have assumed, having injured their religious 
character, has diminished the temptation of attempting to 
join any body of them in the way of compromise, as well as 
the probability of success. But were it otherwise, and were 
there the same fears for the integrity of the Church, which 
many felt a few years past— and were there ever so much 

f round to apprehend that our Churches might at some 
iture time pass into other hands — this seems no reason why 
we should not build them now. Exemption from abuse is a 
privilege which Almighty God has granted to nothing in a 
corrupted world ; it had come too near to the character of 
Divinity. Even in the Old Testament, things holy, formed 
after the very directions of God, and which God in some 
cases interposed more visibly to preserve, were subjected to 
vanity, and for a time, or even permanently, corrupted. 
The brazen serpent became an object of idolatry ; yet it did 
not the less cure those who first looked at it, or ever after- 
wards image forth the Saviour of the world. The very 



f The descendant of a celebrated American missionary, who lately heard 
that Creed for the first time, said, in answer to some apology of a Church- 
man, to this effect : " It seems to me an invaluable Creed : it is what I 
have thought I believed all my life long, and now, for the first time, I find 
-my belief embodied in words." 
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'* holy place" was to be defiled with im^es of Ashtaroth 
(2 Kings zxiii. 6.) and the vessels of Baal ; and the horses 
of the sun were to be kept in its precincts, and strange altars 
in its courts, and the worst heathen abominations hard by 
it; and Moses must have looked onward with a heavy heart 
to the time, when his people should " utterly corrupt them- 
selves, and evil befal them in the latter days," (Deut. xxxi. 29.) 
yet he did not the less make every thin^ *' according to the 
pattern which was shewed him." And so the Churches, 
wherein many of us now worship God, were, subsequent to 
their erection, defiled by Romish superstition, and yet are 
now for the time restored to their primitive uses. The site 
of the Jewish temple became the seat of heathen idolatry : 
the Churches of the East have become the mosques of the 
impostor. Prudens, futuri temporis ezitum Caligmosa nocte 
premit Deus : if we took all this anxious care for the mor- 
row, we never could perform the duties of the day. It is 
surely enough for us to look that what we do, we do after 
God's ordinance and in order, and so that it should have no 
tendency, direct or indirect, to advance the evil which we 
dread ; and then let us commend our work to God, who, we 
hope, began and will end it, trusting that, whatever becomes 
of it, *^ He will remember us concerning this, and spare us 
according to the greatness of his. mercy," (Neh, xiii. 22.) 
But if our Saxon ancestors, from anticipation of growing 
corruptions, had stopped their hands — or if, since the 
Reformation, men had paused on account of the gathering 
Btorm of puritanism — where had been many of the nouses of 
God wherein we now take shelter ? This exercise of faith 
is easier, in our Church at least, than in other portions of 
the Christian body, since God has as yet preserved us from 
defection ; and in the catholic character, which we alone 
bear of all the Churches of the West, He has given us a sort 
of pledge of His continued mercy towards us. 

One is really ashamed to urge upon men such as tho^e 
who feel these misgivings, topics so obvious; yet there is 
one other consideration — ^the unhealthiness of our present 
state is in part owing to the excitement occasioned by the 
inadequacy of our means for the great ends to be accom- 
plished ; we have started, as out of a dream, (awakened by 
God, and under Him by the excellent men who formed the 
Church Building Society,) and find on all sides over-much 
to do ; the condition of every great town excites those whom 
it does not confound ; and so, men, bewildered, as in a sudden 
conflagration, take the first measures which occur, and risk 
injuring much, and impede one another by their precipi- 

p 
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tancy. But let any persons of commanding mind and sta^ 
tion take the lead, and propose plans which may employ all 
this wasted or mischievous energy, and a calm time will 
ensue. Let the Bishops hut propose to us large schemes, 
instead of following in the wake of plans suggested by 
others, and this ferment, which is at present occasioned by 
a number of ill-digested schemes traversing one another, will 
subside. The very existence of definite plans, however 
large, has something calming and absorbing. Men gaze at 
the stately building as it rises, and the busy feeling of self 
is subdued. The Bishop of London's plan appears to me 
eminently of this sort. It proposes to remedy one tremen- 
dous evil by exertions proportionate. The simplicity of the 
plan has a tendency to concentrate men's minds upon it, and 
within it. So, agam, a society for endowing new Churches, 
under the direction of the Bishops, will be tangible, and 
relieve people's minds by a continual progress towards a 
definite end, as well as much facilitate church-building. 
(On the other hand, a board, like the Pastoral Aid Society, 
for supplying lay teachers and curates, besides its obvious 
anti-episcoped character and tendency to produce a far worse 
and deeper schism than the Wesleyan, is distracting, from 
its very vagueness — manifestly belonging rather to a mis- 
sionary estsu)lishment, than to a settled church.) It is the 
being cumbered about many things — our manifold guinea, 
or half-guinea, subscriptions, to a number of unorganized, 
undigested, indefinite objects — which keep up our restless, 
unquiet, spirit ; and therefore this plan of the Bishop of 
London seems so much to be hailed, because (beyond the 
enormous benefit which, under God's blessing, it may convey 
to the metropolis) it seems a dawn of a more ordered and 
calmer state of things. And should our Churches be built, 
and our parishes subdivided, then one great source of excite- 
ment will be withdrawn, and we may go about our work 
more calmly, and so receive and digest the truths of the 
Gospel more fully and more deeply. 

A commencement of this has now been made by the 
** Additional Curates'" fund," which begins from above, not 
from below, comes recommended in the first instance by the 
Primate, at the head of other Bishops, so that time only seems 
wanting to obtain for it the sanction of all. And with this, 
the order observed in it corresponds ; it creates no new 
machinery, has no irresponsible central board sending forth 
into other Dioceses irresponsible agents, leaves every thing to 
follow the course already provided by the constitution of the 
Church ; unfelt in its mode of actmg and felt only in its 
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effects, in that, availing itself of the existing channels, it 
seeks only to replenish what has of late been choked up by 
our want of effort. In a word, its mode of acting will be 
by the restoration of the Parochial system, through the pro*- 
vision of additional Curates to carry our Church's system into 
effect; those who have now the charge of excessive Hjures, 
will, it is hoped, feel the relief, by being able to seek out 
additional help for themselves; the Society will provide the 
means only ; and the presence of the respective Bishops will 
secure to each its due portion of aid. In these busy times, it 
is a happy omen, to see a great additional power, whose 
blessings may be untold, taking a noiseless and natural 
course, claiming no power, and innovating in nothing. 

III. It may be right briefly to allude to another objection; 
that raised against the proposed plan of endowing tne new 
Churches, by aid of the non-residentiary prebends of 
St. PauFs. The objection is founded upon a mistake. 

The Committee did not mean^ by their resolution^ to express 
any wish that the Cathedral of St. PauVs should be despoiled^ 
or thai the Churches should be endowed out of its sppUs. 
Of course I do not mean to say absolutely, that no one individual 
member thought the recommendations of the so-called Church 
Commission justifiable ; there may or may not have been ; 
but the Committee did not mean^ in the most distant way^ to 
sanction any such measure as the abolition of the prebends of 
St. Paul* Si and the confiscation of their revenues to a general 
fund. The only principle meant to be maintained in the reso« 
lution was, that the funds given for the benefit of London 
should be employed for the benefit of London, and not 
transferred e. g. to Lancashire. Of course, a body, whose 
president was a commissioner, could not choose that time and 
place to make a protest against the commission, and ask their 
president to head their condemnation of it. But (which is 
the charge brought against them) they did not sanction it. 
No change in the cathedral was wished for ; no diminution 
of its grandeur, no suppression of its offices ; they wished 
only for annexation of stalls non-residentiary; and no 
one will say that any principle is wronged by annexing 
to the prebends of St. Paul's, cure of souls in the imme- 
diate dependencies of St. PauPs, the very sphere which 
St. Paul's was intended to influence, and for which more 
immediately it was in part a sort of missionary foundation; 
or, (if nece^ry to this end.) by re-distributing the property 
of the prebends within the Cathedral ^ itself so as to equalize 
them, as is the case of the more recent Cathedrals. This, 
if done by the lawful authorities, no one could object to. 
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It was in this way that the original commission acted, (for it 
has since changed hands and character,) and no one, I 
believe, has objected to the anneofing the spiritual cure of 
St. John's and St. Margaret's, Westminster, to two of the 
prebends of Westminster. 

Anftewation of cure of souls to the prebends of St. PauVa 
was all which was in the minds of most, at all events, of the 
members of the Committee, when that resolution was agreed 
to ; and they hoped, and still hope, that the feelings ex- 
pressed elsewhere might still induce the commissioners to 
reconsider their recommendations, and to adopt the plan of 
annexation, which they are persuaded would be far more 
efficient ; and that thus, without any compromise of principle, 
or rather by acting up to the original principles on which 
St. Paul's was founded, the beauty and majesty of our 
cathedrals might be kept unimpaired — ^the will of the founder 
re-enforced — the rights of testamentary property respected 
— and St. Paul's become again the source and centre 
of religion throughout the districts over which its dome 
presides. 

It should be yet further observed, that all which was 
prayed for, and all which is wished for, the Prebends them- 
selves have a right already to do of themselves ; for by what 
is commonly called " the Archbishop's Act" (2 Gul. IV. 
c. 46.), they have been invested with the right of endow- 
ing Churches and Chapels, (as, indeed, they are respon- 
sible to the Church for the care of the places connected 
with their endowments,) and also they have power to grant 
sites for the Churches ; and such as have been applied to, 
ly virtue of this resolution, have already done so. 

But again, (as in the first case,) one must ask, why do not 
the Clergy, who see that a dangerous principle is involved in 
the appropriation of the funds of cathedrals to other purposes, 
(whereas the same object might be safely attained by annexa- 
tion,) take the legitimate course of making known their 
sentiments through their Archdeacons, instead of discouraging 
a work of charity, and furnishing an excuse to men for 
withholding their contributions, and employing them on the 
pomps and vanities of the world ? The commissioners wish to 
satisfy as well as (according to their views) to benefit the 
Church ; but^jf the Clergy remain silent, or leave it entirely 
to the cathedral Clergy, whom the lay-commissioners (thede* 
cidcd majority), as the tone now is, suspect to be interested^ 
whaf hope is there .'^ They are ready to receive representa- 
tions,~why aot .nake them ? If they are not made, those who 
thibk they see the evil, and speak not> have as large a share of 
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th^ blame, " sr quid detriment! ecclesia capiat," perhaps more 
than the commissioners) inasmuch as they have not the same 
difficulties which beset those placed in the highest offices of 
the Church» 

IV. There is yet another dass, who say, " What have we 
to do with London ? London may take care of itself. We 
have each our own neighbourhood or diocese to look to." 
This is, in many cases, said well and conscientiously. And, 
certainly^ if any one were, for the time, denying himself in 
order to relieve the spiritual wants of his own diocese and 
neighbourhood, one could only wish that others, or one's self, 
were doing likewise, or to a like degree. But it is often 
said, also, with a very inadequate notion of our real con- 
nexion with, or interest in, the metropolis. Have the ex- 
tremities nothing to do with the heart ? Are they not chilled 
or fevered, according to its beatings.^ And if it be per- 
manently diseased, are not all their functions disturbed, and 
their motions distressed ? And can a deep-rooted disease have 
now been fixed, for above a century, in the heart of our 
Christian country, a disease spreading like a canker, year 
by year, and not been felt in almost every extremity thereof ? 
Again, where is our court mainly, the seat of our government, 
our public offices and institutions, our bank and banking 
bouses, the nursery of our physicians, our courts of law, our 
houses of Parliament, the centre of our commerce, and our 
trading companies, our merchants^ our colonies, our religious 
societies ? Is not the population of London swelled for our 
service ? Have we not, many of us, year by year, resorted 
thither ? Do we not ultimately obtain thence very many of 
our articles of expenditure, the very books we read, and the 
raiment we put on ? On the very merest principles of justice, 
are we not (so to employ the apostle's argument) bound to 
minister to the spiritual necessities of those who minister to 
our earthly comforts ? Do we derive no benefit from, or are we 
not concerned with, the place where our public institutions are 
concentrated ? Or can such a mass of population be brought 
together without seriously affectmg the character of the 
whole country, of which it is itself one-ninth ? We are far 
more concerned than, at first sight, we should have supposed. 
We are far more influenced by that which we witness around 
us, than we like to own. We are all mutually acting upon, 
and acted upon by, one another. No one, probably, is exempt 
from the influence of others ; and all, probably, feel that 
influence from persons from whom we little imagine it. God" 
hfLB not made us independent. Let any one compare his own 
tone of mind, in retirement, or the peace of the country, with 
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that which he bears in a crowded cityt such as cities for die 
iDost part are ; or, in the same city, amid the worldliness and 
profaneuess of a market-day, and the sereAeness (if he be 
happy enough to enjoy it) of the day of rest ; or, again, let 
one who is but seldom called to London recal the impresrion 
which, after a long interval, it makes upon him, how he is 
sickened with its ostentation, its emptiness, its ungodliness, 
and then think what it is, to become inured to all this, to be 
forced to consider all this as a common thing, to have the 
standard, placed before one's eyes, constantly at open variance 
with that of the Gospel, and to be tempted to thinic it hopeless 
to raise men to it. And if these things have the tendency to 
produce this effect on those who, by their office, should, apove 
others, be the *^ salt of the earth, how much more upon the 
laity ? Each mutually lowering the standard of the other ! 
The buyer of luxuries lowering that of the seller of luxuries, 
and the seller that of the buyer : the seller tempting the 
buyer to vanity, and the buyer teaching the seller to regard 
these vanities as objects intrinsically important ; the luxury 
and ostentation of the rich raising the envy and increasing 
the worldliness of the poor, and the rich encouraged in their 
somewhat veiled ungodliness by the contrast of the coarser 
sins of the poor ; the frivolity of the master and mistress 
corrupting tne servants, and the servants oftentimes fostering 
the vanities of their employers. These, and the like, wiU 
be said to be the worst cases. But would that what is 
infinitely worse were not enacted over and over again, in 
eases which must be numbered by hundreds of thousands ! 
But be it so, that such were the worst cases, will then any one 
say, that the constant presence of all that ungodliness, which 
is concentrated in the midst of the mother city of our country, 
has not an evil effect upon the most, from the highest to the 
lowest, — that the very hving amid such constant unmitigated 
abominations and profaneness is not a detriment ;-r-that.many 
of our very Clergy are not rendered timid by the presence 
of such a counterpoise of evil, so as either not to dare ^* speak 
boldly, as they ought to speak,^ or if they have been led to 
speak somewhat more plainly and strongly than usual, not to 
be afraid of the very strength of what they have said, and 
begin to qualify and retract it ? Is it, then, ^^ nothing to us,'' 
that our relations, our flocks, our pupils, our children, any 
of those whom we have laboured for, may be absorbed into 
this vast vortex P Is it nothing, that the duties of our 
^senate, our religious societies, and all the other institutions 
which relate to our whole state, are to be carried on under 
the influence of these and the like evils, and the very ferment. 
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and distraction^ and excitement^ or lowering tone which they 
engender ? Is this nothing, even on the miserable reckoning 
which would regard nothing as of moment to us but what 
relates to ourselves ? 1 mean not that there are not tens of 
thousands of exemplary persons in our metropolis, of many of 
whom the world knows nothing; but the face of things 

I)resented is far worse than I have said, and what is a ver^ 
ittle below the surface is horribly far worse than what is 
above it. Regard only the weekly tide of Sabbath desecra- 
tion, which the metropolis, neglected at home, is continually 
pouring, by land and wateri upon the neighbourhood ; and 
this, through the increasing means of communication, in a 
circle perpetually widening. " Is this nothing to you, all 
ye who pass by?" When God made a mother-city. He 
ordered that all who came up thither, should be benefited 
thereby : " Thither the tribes went up, the tribes of thp 
Lord, to testify unto Israel, and to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lord ;"" and, therefore^ " Jerusalem was a city, 
which was at unity with itself,*^ " the joy of the whole earth ;" 
(Ps. xlviii.) they who went up thither, " went from strength 
to strength,^' (Ps. Ixxxiv.) and they returned to their houses 
refreshed. The mother-city must be the " mother of her 
people,^' or " the mother of abominations." (Rev. xvii. 6.) 
^^ As is the mother," says Holy Scripture of Judah, " so is 
the daughter." (Ezek. xvi. 44.) Which is ours ? 

Yet neither are things so hopeless as, at first sight, they might 
seem ; they who have visited portions of this neglected mass 
aver that, in the midst of heathenism, — children unbaptized, 
mothers who never gave thanks for Grod's mercy in their 
children's birth, — there is yet a latent transmitted feeling of 
value for the ordinances of the Church, and a desire to partake 
in its worship, which might be, and is, readily awakened into 
life ; that, rough or repulsive often in their exterior and habits, 
because they have been left in a state of virtual, unmerited, 
excommunication, and been excluded from the privileges of 
the Body of Christ, as never any ought to have been in a 
Christian land, they still retain an inherited wish to be, as it 
were, reunited to it, and have its blessings restored to them ; 
that, overlooked by sectarians, as well as despaired of by the 
Church, they still look to their Mother for help. And shall 
they call to us " to come and help them,'' and we refuse ? 
And while we have sent help to every corner of the earth, 
unasked for, and undirected by God's Providence, — ^to New 
Zealand or Sierra Leone, — forget " our own mother^s 
children," simply because they are hard by, and so to relieve 
them appears a common thing ? 
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As some indication of what the Committee are preparing to do, 
the following tables may serve. 



The Crown . 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Lord Southampton 
H. C. Slurt, Esq. M.P. . 
Meicen' Company 



Sites given, Five. 



Kensington 
Lambeth 
St. Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Stepney 



PopnUtion. 
13.803 
55.983 

103.548 
33,000 
51,200 



Diocese. 
London 
Wiochester 
London 



Sites purchased, Four. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



Stepney . __ 

Stepney • 

Whitechapel . 30,000 

{St. Margaret's! «- „«. 

Westminster/ ^'^"^^ 



Three others given by Prebendaries of St. Pauls, but arrangements 

not made with lessees. 

Churches to be built by aid of the fund on sites obtained by others. 



3. at 

2. 

1. 



Islington 

Rotherhithe 

Chelsea 



17,237 
12.875 
33,371 



Winchester 
London 



Assistance is promised to two others when sites can be procured. 

<< The Committee have carefully studied economy in the choice of 
plans, and have endeavoured to combine a substantial character of 
building with an architectural style appropriate to Churches. 
They propose, as a general rule, varying however in some measure 
according to circumstances, to build Cburches^ each capable of 
holding from 1 000 to 1200 persons. The larger proportion of sittings 
being let at low rents or wholly free, as the c^se may require. The 
funds hitherto placed at their disposal are quite inadequate to 
accomplish the object proposed in the Bishop of London's Circular, 
but they confidently rely on the exertions of the friends of the 
Church to supply them with increased means for carrying into efiFect 
this most important work." 
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